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Volume XXX of the Hebrew Union College Annual is the third 
of this series to be subventioned by The Neumann Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund of the Hebrew Union College, and is intended to serve as 
a memorial to Abraham and Emma Neumann, under the terms of 
the will of their son, Sidney Neumann of Philadelphia, who died at 
the age of eighty-four on February 5, 1958. 

Sidney Neumann was a modest, self-effacing son of the House of 
Israel. A life-long member of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
of Philadelphia, he was a loyal and devoted friend to three generations 
of its rabbis. Inspired in childhood by the eloquence of the dynamic 
personality of a member of the first graduating class of the Hebrew 
Union College, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Sidney Neumann always 
felt a special bond of gratitude to the seminary whose gradutates 
ministered to him and to his family. Although he never visited the 
College, he revered its meaning in his own life and in the life of Amer- 
ican Jewry. A bachelor with no human ties beyond the friendship of 
a few devoted souls, he sought in his bequest to support those aspects 
of American Jewish life, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere, which 
best exemplified the ideals and aspirations of his teacher, Rabbi 
Krauskopf, and which harmonized with his own concept of that which 
is permanent and enduring. 

In his will, therefore, Sidney Neumann bequeathed the fruits of 
a lifetime of hard work to the institutions which he respected and 
loved: the congregation to which he and his parents belonged, for 
the building and maintenance of a chapel; the National Agricultural 
College (founded as the National Farm School by Rabbi Krauskopf) ; 
the Philadelphia Home for the Jewish Aged; the Jewish Publication 
Society of America (co-founded by Rabbi Krauskopf); the Lucien 
Moss Home of Philadelphia; the Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Greater Philadelphia; the Hebrew Union College and the American 
Jewish Archives — for scholarly publications. All these, in addition 
to some modest bequests to many other institutions and to a number 
of individuals. 


It is noteworthy that these generous gifts were not meant to 
perpetuate his own name, other than through the recitation of Kaddish 
for him in the Keneseth Israel Temple and the Chapel of the Hebrew 
Union College; Sidney Neumann contributed these large sums so 
that an enduring memorial to his parents might be assured. 

We, of the Hebrew Union College, therefore, take pride in saluting 
the spirit of Sidney Neumann with this volume of the Hebrew Union 
College Annual dedicated to the memory of his parents, Abraham 
and Emma Neumann. Zeker zaddik librakah: the memory of the 
righteous will be a blessing. 
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THE MESSAGE OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH IN ITS 
SEQUENTIAL UNFOLDING 


(Concluded) 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


V 


Tue Text oF Isa. 40-48 


Isa. 48 


AREFUL examination of this chapter discloses first of all that 

two short passages, each the equivalent of a half-verse in length, 
have no relevance whatever to the theme of the address here recorded 
and are obviously displaced fragments, or perhaps quotations, from 
elsewhere in Biblical, prophetic literature. V. 22 occurs also in Isa. 
57.21 (with only one, inconsequential textual divergence from the 
form here), where, just as here, it brings the chapter to a close. There 
at least its thought is integrated in some slight measure with that of 
the v. immediately preceding. Under any condition we need not 
hesitate to expunge v. 22 from this address. 

Quite similarly v. 16b, manifestly in itself an incomplete, frag- 
mentary statement, not only has no thought-connection whatever 
with either what precedes or what follows, but also it disturbs the 
natural thought-sequence. It is plainly a quotation, here altogether 
meaningless, from Zech. 4.9b; 6.15a8, inadvertently inserted here by 
some relatively late scribe or editor, and so should also unquestionably 
be omitted. 

Furthermore, in v. 6a8 some persons or things are addressed in 
the second person plural, while in the adjacent portions of the address 
the second singular is employed, manifestly with reference to the 
Jewish audience to whom the prophet is speaking. This suggests that 
v. 6aB may well have been displaced in some way from its original 
position in the address. This seems to be the case also with v. 13b; 
for it can hardly be the earth and the heavens, which, so v. I3a 
affirms, Yahweh’s hands had at the very beginning of the world 
brought into being and set in place, which are now summoned, or 
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even challenged, by Yahweh to stand by together, seemingly in order 
to testify before or to debate with Him. Apparently this passage too 
is no longer in its proper position in the address. And this suggests, 
in turn, the possibility of displacement of other passages within the 
chapter. Under any condition some textual rearrangement of the 
address, as it lies before us in MT form, is unavoidable. But the task 
is not too difficult. And when completed, the prophet’s address in its 
original form will have been recovered, with its logical thought- 
development and its cogent, irrefutable argument readily com- 
prehensible. 
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Hear ye this, O House of Jacob, 
Those who call themselves by the name of Israel, 
And have sprung from the loins of Judah, 
Who swear by the name of Yahweh, 
And acknowledge the God of Israel, 
But not in truth nor in sincerity. 
For by the name of the Holy City they call themselves, 
And stay themselves upon the God of Israel, 
Whose name is Yahweh of Hosts. 
Because I knew that thou art stubborn, 
That an iron sinew is thy neck 
And thy forehead a brazen plate, 
I would foretell unto thee in advance; 
Before anything would happen I would let thee hear of it, 
Lest thou shouldst say, ‘‘My idol did them,” 
Or ‘‘My graven image” or ‘‘My molten image ordained 
them.” 
I challenge them; 
Let them stand up together! 
Assemble, all of you, and hearken! 
Who among you hath foretold these things? 
Or you, do you not foretell? 
Draw near to Me; hear ye this! 
From the very beginning I have not declared My fiat 
secretly; 
From the moment when it (i.e. the world) came into 
being I was present. 
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I, the Existent One, even I, am the first; 
Furthermore, I am the last. 
Moreover, My hand laid the foundation of the earth, 
And My right hand spread out the heavens. 
The first things I foretold in advance; 
Yea, from My mouth they issued forth and I announced 
them; 
Of a sudden I acted and they came to pass. 
Hearken, thou shalt behold the whole of it! 
I, Yahweh, love him; 
He will execute My purpose against Babylon, 
And his arm will bring deliverance from the Chaldaeans. 
I have decreed; moreover, I have summoned him; 
I have made him come, and I shall make his course 
successful. 
I have let thee hear new things, of the present moment, 
Things concealed, which thou hast not known. 
Now were they brought into being, and not of old; 
Yea, before today thou hadst not heard of them, 
Lest thou shouldst say, ‘‘Behold, I have known them.” 
Verily, thou hast not heard, nor yet hast thou known (them), 
Nor have I previously opened thine ear; 
For I know that thou art utterly faithless; 
Yea, rebellious one hast thou been called from birth. 
For My name’s sake I suspend Mine anger; 
Yea, for My repute have I compassion upon thee 
So as not to let thee be cut off. 
Behold, I have refined thee, though not as silver; 
I have purified thee in the furnace of affliction. 
For Mine own sake, for Mine own sake do I act; 
For how may My name be profaned? 
Nor will I yield My prestige to any other. 
Hearken unto Me, O Jacob, 
Yea, Israel, summoned by Me! 
Thus saith Yahweh, 
Thy Redeemer, Israel’s Holy One; 
Go forth from Babylon, flee from the Chaldaeans; 
With joyous shout announce this; 
Let it be heard, make it to go forth to the end of the earth; 
Say, ‘Yahweh hath redeemed Jacob; 
Nor did they thirst in the waste places whither He brought 
them; 
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Water for them He made flow forth from the rock; 
Yea, He split the rock and the water gushed forth.”’ 
17b. I, Yahweh, thy God, 
Am He who teacheth thee to act with discernment, 
Who guideth thee in the way thou shouldst go. 
18 Wouldst thou but hearken to My commandments, 
Then thy good fortune will be as the Euphrates, 
And thy merit like the ocean waves; 
19 And thy posterity will be like the sand, 
__ And the offspring of thy loins like the grains thereof; 
Thy name will not be cut off from before Me. 


This address, quite plainly, the prophet directs to a Jewish audience 
in Babylonia, manifestly a group of Jewish exiles resident there for 
approximately a half century. He denounces them for their insincerity 
and faithlessness. With their lips they profess loyalty to Yahweh, the 
god of their fathers, to their ancient homeland and its sacred city, 
Jerusalem, and to their ancestral traditions. In actual practice, how- 
ever, they offer homage to idols or to the gods whom the idols rep- 
resent, and credit them with everything which transpires in the 
world, particularly as it affects them and their immediate environ- 
ment. As an ardent devotee of Yahweh this disturbs the prophet 
exceedingly. As the eager champion of the God of Israel, and that too 
in the thought and spirit of his prophetic predecessor, Ezekiel, he 
envisages Him as jealous of His reputation, particularly when 
brought into comparison or, in a way, even into competition, with 
other gods, and of course especially with the gods to whom these 
faithless Jewish exiles are offering their true homage, the native 
Babylonian deities, the gods of the land in which they are resident. 
Accordingly he portrays. Yahweh as prepared to act in order to 
demonstrate, not merely His divinity as such, that He is as much a 
god as is any other god, or for that matter all other gods together, 
but more, far more, than this, that He surpasses all other gods in 
divine character and power. And so he represents Yahweh as chal- 
lenging these other gods to a debate or to the semblance of a court 
trial in order to prove their divinity in comparison with His. 

The true test of divinity, so the prophet proposes, not only here 
but also in subsequent addresses, is ability to foresee and foretell 
future events, to announce in advance what is destined to happen. 
This a god is able to do, impliedly, just because he himself plans and 
initiates these happenings and brings them to pass in execution of 
his plan, when the proper moment for this comes. Accordingly in vv. 
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13b, 14a, 6a8, 16a, 12b-13a, 3, arranged in this order, the prophet 
depicts Yahweh as issuing His challenge to these gods. The unity of 
this passage and its thought development, as thus reconstructed, are 
immediately self-evident. The plural forms of both pronouns and 
verbs, the latter in both the 2nd and 3rd persons, refer to the other 
gods or idols, specifically mentioned in v. 5b. It is they, and they 
alone, who in these vv. are directly addressed by Yahweh. Moreover, 
the appending of v. 6a8 directly to v. 14a produces a closely unified 
and very effective 3/3/3 tristich. The thought implicit in it is that, 
having in v. 13 challenged the other gods to stand up in debate and 
prove their divinity as compared with His, Yahweh puts to them the 
decisive question, ‘‘Who among you, which particular one of you, 
has foretold, has announced in advance, and then (by clear implica- 
tion) has brought to pass these things?’’ ‘‘These things’’ are the 
incidents which are now happening and which, so the prophet in- 
timates, are setting the world of that day in turmoil. Apparently the 
prophet then represents, by a brief halt in his own words, Yahweh as 
waiting silently for a moment, long enough for some one or even 
several of those so-called gods to speak up and claim, each for himself, 
the credit for, and with that the authorship of, these world-happenings; 
but of course not a single god speaks up or utters even a single word. 
Accordingly, with the biting sarcasm, of which, we shall in due time 
see, he is the supreme master, the prophet represents Yahweh as 
asking these assembled gods, as the alternative to his first interroga- 
tion, the decisive, self-condemnatory question, “Or you, do you not 
foretell?’’ Manifestly to this taunting question too there is no response. 

And having thus proved conclusively the total lack of divinity and 
of divine power on the part of these spurious gods, the prophet pro- 
ceeds to prove the true and unchallengeable divinity of Yahweh by 
affirming one of his distinctive doctrines, that Yahweh, and He 
alone, is the Creator of the universe. He was at the beginning and 
He will be until the very end; therefore He is the Eternally Existent 
One. Moreover, in the course of the creation of the universe, and 
that too creation by divine fiat, by the mere utterance of His creative 
word, before He brought anything into existence He would announce 
in advance just what He proposed to do. Then He would speak His 
divine command, would announce it aloud, so that it could be heard 
everywhere; suddenly He acted, and the thing or things came into 
being even as He had planned and announced them. Such was His 
divine procedure at the very beginning, and such has been His divine 
procedure ever since. 

And as further evidence, the ultimate, decisive proof, of His 
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divinity, and as further illustration of His normal procedure of 
announcing in advance, of foretelling, what is about to happen, what 
He is about to bring to pass, He, Yahweh, will now announce, through 
the medium of His prophet, His entire plan, new things, never before 
divinely announced or predicted, and therefore never heard previously 
by Israel or any other people, all the momentous things which are 
happening in the world at this very moment and their import, matters 
of concern for all mankind, viz. the advent of Cyrus, the Persian, 
and his uniform and widely expanding military successes up to this 
present moment, together with their promise for the future. All this 
too is Yahweh’s work, planned by Him for a specific purpose, and 
in due time to be brought to sure and complete fulfillment. And this 
divine purpose, to be mediated by Cyrus, is Israel’s salvation, its 
deliverance from exile in Babylonia and its restoration to its ancestral 
land, its return thither through the intervening desert, with its in- 
numerable obstacles and manifold, almost insurmountable hardships, 
in much the same miraculous manner as Yahweh had once before 
brought His people, following His deliverance of them from Egypt, 
through the then intervening desert to the goodly land which He had 
promised them. For this purpose He, and He alone, has called Cyrus, 
has brought him from his own native land, has prospered him and 
will continue to prosper him until this, His ultimate purpose, will be 
completely fulfilled. 

The restoration by Yahweh of His exiled people from Babylonia 
to ancestral land had already been foretold by two Yahweh-inspired 
prophets, first Jeremiah and then Ezekiel, but only in broad, general 
terms and only for the vague, undetermined future. But now the 
time for this deliverance is drawing near. But the precise moment for 
and the manner of this all-important event, destined to transpire in 
the immediate future, Yahweh had not ventured to announce sooner, 
not even to Israel, His people. Instead He had perforce to withhold 
all this until this decisive moment; for, knowing full well. Israel’s 
utter untrustworthiness, particularly in relation to Himself, He re- 
alized that it would have deliberately misinterpreted, would have 
ascribed all this concatenation of events and the import thereof to 
some other god, who, so the further claim would have been, had 
foretold all this long before. And thus once again through Israel, 
His own people, Yahweh would have been discredited and, in compar- 
ison with these other presumptive gods, reduced to a position of 
disregard and shame. 

But despite all this Yahweh could not dispense with Israel nor 
cast it off, as it unquestionably deserved. For the sake of His reputa- 
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tion as a god He had to retain Israel as His people; for a god without a 
people, through whom and for whom he might work, and thus dem- 
onstrate the measure of his divine power, and through whom he might 
be glorified in the sight of all mankind, was no true god at all, was 
completely lacking in divine quality and dignity, was unreal in every 
respect. Therefore for His own sake, Yahweh could not reject Israel 
as His people despite its manifest unworthiness, but must keep it, 
and must also restrain His amply justified wrath and bear with it. 
Accordingly He has sought to purify it, to purge it of its faithlessness 
to Him and of its hitherto constarit disregard of His commandments 
and of the way of life He had enjoined for it. He had therefore sought 
to refine it in the furnace of affliction, i.e. through the suffering 
attendant upon military conquest, loss of national independence and 
exile to a distant land. This is of course in large measure a reaffirma- 
tion of Jeremiah’s doctrine of p19, of the disciplinary character and 
purpose of the Babylonian conquest of Judah and the attendant 
Babylonian exile. All this Yahweh had wrought consciously and 
purposefully for His own sake; for under no condition could He 
permit His name to be profaned, nor that which was entirely to His 
credit and for His honor, and for His alone, to be accounted to some 
other being. 

Accordingly He has no alternative. He must bear with His people 
and redeem it and restore it to its ancestral land; and the time for 
this is rapidly drawing near. This is the true import of what is now 
transpiring in the world. Through Cyrus, whom Yahweh has sum- 
moned as the agent of His ultimate purpose, Israel will be enabled 
to depart from Babylonia, and under Yahweh's protection will proceed 
safely through the desert, with its manifold hardships and dangers, 
and will at last attain its goal. And the nations, even unto the very 
end of the earth, beholding or hearing the report of this unparalleled 
deliverance of a conquered and exiled people and its restoration to 
and rehabilitation in its ancestral land, will at last recognize the true 
nature and transcendent, divine character and power of Yahweh 
and will render unto Him the homage which is His due and for which 
He is so solicitous. 

Moreover, and with this alluring promise the prophet brings this 
address to a fitting and effectively climactic conclusion, since Israel is 
Yahweh’s people and He, and He alone, is its true god, its true teacher 
of life’s ways and its guide upon its entire course, if only it would 
hearken to His commandments, then it could confidently look forward 
to a safe and happy future, with its material well-being assured and 
with its population steadily increasing in such measure that its 
existence as Yahweh’s own people would never cease. 
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Such is the steadily and logically unfolding argument of this 
address in the form in which we have in the aforementioned seminar 
reconstructed it. Instead of overhastily labelling almost one half of 
this chapter, actually the equivalent of ten out of twenty-two verses, 
as glosses, as was the procedure of the majority of earlier and highly 
regarded commentators, with the result that what little that would 
remain as the actual utterance of the prophet known as Deutero- 
Isaiah would convey no unified and adequate thought whatsoever, 
by the rearrangement of a few obviously dislocated but nonetheless 
thoroughly genuine passages, six verses in all, and their restoration 
to their_seemingly original and certainly logical positions we have 
not only saved the entire chapter, with the exception of two brief 
passages, each the equivalent of approximately only a half-verse, for 
the prophet, but have recovered an address with a single, closely 
unified and cogent theme, logically and consistently developed, and 
singularly appropriate and meaningful for the particular audience 
to whom it was directed. 


In discussing the textual emendations which we have found it necessary to 
make in order to recover as nearly as possible what we believe to have been the 
original form of this address, we shall of course here, and likewise in our treatment 
of the other addresses of Deutero-Isaiah, follow the order of vv. as we have re- 
arranged them. 

1. The emendation of »99) to "yoni, proposed long ago and accepted by practically 
all commentators, is so obvious and necessary that it needs no argument to support it. 

2. It is necessary for yn to read, with G, y own. The '» of yn undoubtedly 
resulted from the preservation of the final letter of the original ova. The supplying 
of nwa recovers the thought originally set forth in v. 2a, the thought which alone is 
integral with that of the remainder of the v. The supplying of this word compels, 
for metrical considerations, the interpretation of w1pn-7’y as a by-name of Jerusalem, 
and therefore the reading of the two words together as a single beat. This is appar- 
ently the earliest instance in all Biblical literature of the designation of Jerusalem 
by this meaningful epithet (cf. also 52.1). It would seem then that this term was 
coined by Deutero-Isaiah. This suggests that already at the very commencement of 
his prophetic ministry Jerusalem, and with it of course the Temple, loomed large in 
the thought and vision of the prophet, though their specific part therein was as yet 
plainly undefined. For the ultimate role of Jerusalem and the Temple in the prophet’s 
message cf. the note to 44.28 (incorporated into the address in Isa. 45, between vv. 
19 and 20a). 

4. For *nytm read with D(ead) S(ea) I(saiah)a (=DSIa) snyt-awxeo. In the 
MT text the parallelism of v. 4c with v. 4b is imperfect, since v. 4c has no word 
which in thought conforms to 171 of v. 4b. Moreover, metrically a word is certainly 
missing in v. 4c. By supplying nnx», ‘‘a plate (of armor)” (cf. I Sam. 17.6), obviously 
lost by haplography with qnx»1, both the proper 3-beat meter and a very effective 
parallelism and also play on words are recovered. 

5. V. 5a@ defines precisely to of v. 5aa, viz. ‘‘in advance (of a coming event)’; 
so also in vv. 3, 8; however, in v. 7aa, where it contrasts with mnyp, xD must be 
translated ‘“‘of old; in former times.’’ Probably with Torrey (The Second Isaiah, 375) 
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we should vocalize ’A¥Y, In v. 5b the ') which links »Dpn bpp must be interpreted as 
'y correlative (=“‘or”’) rather than as.) connective (=‘“‘and’’); accordingly the 
verb of which the two nouns are the subject should be read, as does MT, as a 3rd, 
sing., masc., 03¥. The prophet’s representation here of these faithless Jews speaking 
of their objects of worship and media of divination as ‘‘my idol, my image, etc.”’ 
rather than as ‘‘my god” is a very effective expression of that satire, of which, as we 
shall see, he was a master. 

14a. Since the whole of v. 14a is obviously a challenge directed to the idols 
mentioned in v. 5b, and since also within this tristich three verbs and two pro- 
nouns are in the 2nd plu., and since accordingly a 3rd plu., masc. pronoun would 
be utterly meaningless and decidedly confusing here, there can be little question 
that, following S and also some forty manuscripts, on2 should be emended to op2. 

12b. For yin, ‘I, the Ever-Existent One,” as a name of Yahweh, coined by 
Deutero-Isaiah, cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal 
God’,”’ Journal of Biblical Literature, LXII (1943), 269-280; Mowinckel, He That 
Cometh, 77. 

16. There can be no question that, as maintained by Oort, Duhm, Cheyne and 
Torrey, v. 16b is a gloss. On the one hand, the second half, what would be the second 
stichos of a 3/3 distich, obviously lacks two words, with the result that it expresses 
no complete thought. And on the other hand, the half-verse, as it stands in MT, has 
absolutely no thought-connection either with v. 16a or with the theme of the entire 
address. Just as in Jer. 25.17; 26.12, 15, so here also the Ist per. pronominal suffix 
can refer only to the prophet. But in v. 16a the Ist per. refers to Yahweh. Un- 
doubtedly, just as in Zech. 2.12, 13, 15; 4.9; 6.15, where the clause, which voices 
practically the same thought as here, disturbs the sequence of thought and is mani- 
festly a gloss, so also here. 

3. We must, quite obviously, with Duhm and Marti, emend the MT vocaliza- 
tion to DY’DUR). 

6aa. Certainly for a1n nyow we should read 7rnn yow, transferring the final letter 
of the first word to the beginning of the second word. This altogether minimal 
emendation recovers a simple and natural meaning for the stichos and makes it the 
proper and very effective introduction to the thought of the vv. which follow in the 
address, as we have reconstructed it, in which the “new things,” viz. Yahweh’s 
plan with regard to Cyrus, are disclosed. 

14b. In v. 14ba a word has unquestionably been lost, a word indispensable to 
the thought and likewise to the very probable 3/3 meter of the distich in its original 
form, as we have reconstructed it by linking v. 6aa with v. 14ba. Certainly the most 
natural word here would be 2x, with reference to Yahweh. And inasmuch as very 
close at hand, at the beginning of v. 15, there are two »3N’s, one of which is, where 
it stands, clearly superfluous for the thought and certainly disturbing of the meter, 
it seems altogether likely that this 28 stood originally at the beginning of v. 14ba 
and was transposed to its present, improper position through scribal carelessness or 
confusion. The MT vocalization, i298, should certainly be emended to jams, which 
may be interpreted either as an impf. gal, Ist sing. (cf. Hos. 11.1; 14.5; Mal. 1.2) 
or as an act. part. gal, more probably the latter. The MT reading, }x5n, would 
mean that Cyrus would, through Yahweh's favor, execute his own purpose against 
Babylon, viz. its conquest, certainly not an unnatural thought here. However, in- 
asmuch as the passage clearly records Yahweh’s plan and purpose, of which Cyrus 
was merely the agent, it seems altogether justifiable to emend, with Duhm, ix5n 
to san, ‘My purpose.’’ And indeed DSlIa does read »x5n (cf. De Boer, Second Isaiah’s 
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Message: Oudtestamentische Studien XI [1956] 76). This reading brings out the 
thought which seems to animate the prophet in this, his initial address, that Yahweh’s 
primary purpose with Cyrus is to effect the deliverance of Israel from the land of 
its exile and its restoration to its ancestral land. Apparently as yet he sees no larger 
world-purpose contemplated by Yahweh and to be achieved through Cyrus as the 
divinely appointed agent thereof. Certainly both the thought and meter of v. 14by 
in its MT form are incomplete; in fact the two words which at present constitute 
this verse-section convey no complete meaning at all. Obviously a word has been 
lost, and that too at the end of the line (cf. Morgenstern, ‘“The Loss of Words at 
the Ends of Lines in Manuscripts of Biblical Poetry,” HUCA XXV [1954], 41-84). 
And since the vss. offer no suggestion whatever in this connection, the missing word 
can be supplied only by conjecture. The context suggests that the missing word must 
be a verb, of which 1y41 would be the subject. The verb which in this setting suggests 
itself most naturally is ywin (cf. Isa. 53.1; 59.16; 63.5; Ps. 44.4; 98.1; Job 26.2). The 
supplying of this verb necessitates further the emendation of o-tw> to o-won. Thus 
reconstructed, an effective parallelism is established within the two stichoi of the 
distich in v. 14b@y, a parallelism which suggests quite forcibly that Yahweh’s 
purpose in making Cyrus victorious over the Chaldaeans was in order to effect 
Israel’s deliverance from Babylonia. 

15. As has already. been stated, the one 73" in v. 15a is both superfluous to the 
thought and overloads the meter. Whether transposed to v. 14ba, as proposed, or 
not, it should under all conditions be omitted here. While mbxm is readily trans- 
latable and comprehensible as a perf., 3rd sing., masc., with Cyrus as the subject, 
the context would seem to require the first person, for certainly the natural continua- 
tion of the thought of »nxran, “I (i. e. Yahweh) have caused him to come,” is ‘And 
I shall make his course successful.’’ Cheyne, Duhm, Marti and Torrey, following G, 
would emend mbxx1 to m>xx), However, realizing that this is Deutero-Isaiah’s 
initial prophetic address and that in all certainty it was delivered quite some time, 
several years in all likelihood, before Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon, the climax of 
his military program, it seems best to interpret the verb as referring to the future, 
and so read msn), 

6b. For xb) read, with DSlIa and V, xb, and for ony, with DSlIa, jnyt’. With 
this latter reading the pronominal suffix of the verb agrees in gender and number 
with its antecedent, nin)x3. However, this latter emendation of MT is not at all 
vital, since, as v. 7 illustrates graphically, either the masc. or the fem. plu. suffix 
may be used here. 

7. For ov, without the article, with the connotation, ‘‘today,’ 
Ezek. 48.35. 

8. The MT vocalization, 7nd, “thine ear was not wide open,” is by no means 
impossible (cf. Isa. 60.11; Cant. 7.13). However, the continuation of the thought 
in v. 8b, giving Yahweh’s motivation for action on His part, makes the reading of 
G, HNN, preferable to that of MT (so also Duhm and Marti). After *ny7 insert, 
with DSla, the almost absolutely indispensable »>, probably lost by haplography 
with the preceding »>. For the precise connotation of 72 here cf. De Boer, op. cit., 52. 

9. For *nbmm it is of course absolutely necessary to read *nbnni; cf. Zeph. 3.19, 
20; also Deut. 26.19; Jer. 13.11; 33.9. For nbnn with the connotation, “‘repute’’, cf. 
Ps. 48.11; 66.2; 102.22; 111.10. For 7-ouns read, following Graetz, Cheyne and 
Marti, 7°5y bons. The consideration that this would be the only occurrence of the 
stem, oun, in the entire Bible, and that its connotation here would be extremely 
uncertain, supports this emendation strongly. 
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10. The context plainly requires that }023 be emended to 4033. For qyn1ma read, 
with DSla, nana. : 

11. Contextual, grammatical and metrical considerations establish with cer- 
tainty that in v. 11b a word has been lost, a word which would be the proper subject 
of bn», and which would likewise complete the necessary 3-beat meter of the stichos. 
The manifest parallelism of this missing word with 12>) of the following stichos 
establishes further that this missing word can be only ‘nw (so also Torrey). For the 
import of the thought of Israel’s profanation of Yahweh’s name, here developed, 
but originating in Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake,” cf. Ezek. 36.20-23; 
cf. also 20.39; 39.7; likewise Lev. 18.21; 19.12; 21.6; 22.2, 32 (all these passages 
are from the Holiness Code, and therefore are later than and in considerable degree 
directly reflect the thought of Ezekiel); Jer. 34.16; Amos 2.7 (a post-exilic gloss). 

20. This v., linked with v. 21, constitutes a distinct thought-unit or strophe 
within this poetic address. The theme of the two vv. is the impending departure 
from Babylon and journey of the redeemed exiles to their ancestral land through 
the desert which intervenes between it and Babylonia, a journey distinctly remi- 
niscent of redeemed Israel’s traditional journey from Egypt through the desert to 
its eventual homeland. Accordingly these two vv. are cast very effectively in 4-beat 
measure, v. 20 as 4/4 double-distich and v. 21 as a 4/4/4 tristich. It is then obvious 
at a glance that metrical confusion exists in the MT of the second stichos of the 
first distich of v. 20, which has only three beats, while the stichos immediately 
following, the first stichos of the second distich of the v., has five beats. Furthermore, 
since 17717 is a transitive verb, it must have an object; but this is at present lacking. 
This difficulty is easily cleared up by transferring nxt from its position in MT to 
follow 177 and by emending 1y’nvn to mytown and thus bringing it into perfect 
parallelism with mx’x17. Quite probably the final 'n of my’nwn was lost by haplography 
with the next letter of the original text, the initial 'n of 7)~°x1n7, and then nxt was 
transposed from its original position in order to provide an object for both verbs, 
yan and ynwn. Similarly the second stichos of the second distich of v. 20 has five 
beats, i. e. again one beat too many for the prevailing four-beat meter. Certainly 
one word must be omitted here. The only possible choice lies between ay and 
apy’. And inasmuch as the context requires the specific mention of apy’ here, while 
nowhere in this address is there any intimation whatsoever that Yahweh had chosen 
Israel to be His servant, to perform a particular service for Him, there can hardly 
be any question that 172y is the word to be elided here. Quite plainly it was inter- 
polated here by some careless scribe or by some editor who remembered that in other 
addresses, which we have shown to be later than this address, Deutero-Isaiah did 
apply to Israel repeatedly the very meaningful title, m7 Jay, and so assumed that 
it should have stood here also. 

17b. This is quite plainly a 3/3/3 tristich; but in MT the second stichos has 
only two beats, and likewise in its present wording certainly does not express a 
thought consonant with or worthy of the theme of this address. Plainly the difficulty 
lies in the verb, b*y1nb. This verb has only one connotation, ‘‘to derive profit,”’ and 
is never used transitively, so that it might be followed by a direct object or some 
other dependent word, which, if supplied here, would provide the stichos with its 
missing third beat. Plainly we need here a transitive verb of fitting meaning, a word 
of which yin? would be a natural corruption, together with its object. Now y is 
quite frequently a corruption of an original yw (for an unmistakable instance of this 
cf. nwt) of Jud. 8.7 with yt, the corruption of the original yw, of v. 16 of the same 
chapter), while the combination of letters y1, which exists in yim), lends itself even 
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more readily to corruption from an original vw. Accordingly in the seminar b»yimd 
was emended to 5»>vnb, while, as the missing object of this verb, vy was supplied; 
for owyn b-awn, ‘to act with discernment,” cf. Deut. 29.8; I Kings 2.3; Ps. 64.10. 

18. The use of 777) both here and, in altogether similar manner, in v. 19 occasions 
not a little difficulty. This MT reading permits only one translation, viz. “If only 
thou hadst (in former times) hearkened to My commands, then thy good fortune 
would have been , and thy seed would have been (che judee 13:23" 
I Sam. 14.30; also Judg. 8.19). However, v. 19c, so both the tense of the verb and 
the dominant thought of the address indicate, deals with the future, and so must 
be translated as voicing the promise, ‘‘Thy seed will not be cut off,” rather than a 
circumstance commencing in the past and continuing into the present, ‘“Thy seed 
would not have been cut off.’’ Actually for both »71’s we would expect either 77 
or mm (‘1 consecutive). And DSlIa actually reads mm for the 17 in v. 18, although it 
does read 71 in v. 19. Accordingly it seems proper to emend each 7 to 7m), and thus 
achieve that unity of thought and promise which this strophe, and with it the entire 
address in its original form unquestionably conveyed. Certainly 173, in MT correctly 
vocalized with the article, must be interpreted as meaning, not merely “‘like a river,”’ 
as most of the vss. and also modern translations render it, but rather ‘‘like the 
Euphrates,” as Targ. and perhaps also S render it. For these Judaean exiles in 
Babylonia, dwelling, at least in large part, as ample evidence indicates, in Southern 
Babylonia, in reasonable proximity to the Euphrates, the simile here employed, 
which set the River in parallelism with the Ocean, would have been vivid and 
meaningful indeed. _ 

19. Unquestionably it is well to read, with G, ow for 1»v. Unquestionably too 
in v. 19c at least the first xb is emphatic and so should be stressed by being read as 
a full beat. But this, in turn, would yield five full beats for v. 19c, something which 
the rules of Biblical Hebrew metrics forbid. Moreover, while n1>, in the nzf., is 
occasionally used with ow as its subject (Isa. 55.13; 56.5), 1w is never so employed. 
Accordingly it seems best to expunge 7nv xb) from the text. Its presence here may 
well be due to dittography with the next ensuing word of the original text, qow. 
Certainly with this elision the thought-formulation becomes decidedly more 
vigorous and effective. However, even with this elision the stichos still contains four 
beats, and the entire metrical unit, a tristich, the final and climactic metrical unit of 
the entire address, is a 3/3/4. However, this metrical form for an emphatic, and 
especially for the final, metrical unit of a poem or an address in metrical form is not 
uncommon in Biblical Hebrew usage (cf. Isa. 42.13; 45.22; 49.6). I hope to show also, 
in due time, that the address of Amos, delivered at Bethel, likewise ended on a 
3/3/4. (This metrical form was brought to my notice by my good friend and highly 
esteemed colleague, Professor Robert Gordis, in commenting, in a personal commu- 
nication, upon my own incorrect metrical arrangement of the above-cited v. in 
my article, ‘Isaiah 42.10-13,”’ in To Do and To Teach — Essays in Honor of Charles 
Lynn Pyatt 1953, 27-38). Certainly the drawing out of the final stichos of a poem 
or address in poetic form by giving it an extra beat adds force to it and thus imparts 
a powerful, climactic effect to the poem or address. Such is certainly the case with 
this address in Isa. 48. 
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Isa. 47 
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Before attempting to interpret this chapter and to solve the various 
problems, some of them rather complex, which the task involves, it 
will be well to present its text, as reconstructed in the seminar. 


3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
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baa-na nbdina / apy-dy raw oT 

may) m29 > < / xoapr yord va 

ows na /qwna >< on °a 

mobo nai / Joasqp pin xd- > 

sy nq. / amas odiy> osm 

omans naare> / 4as-by abs now-nd 
nuad naw / aay nemyow ony 

Ty pps) / 8 maada AINA 

Siow yond) / mods ave xd 

joow biow > < / yin mbsonw 7>-mxan 
>< paar nosys > < (poy ia oons 
INTO Ps / NOS JNyT. onvam 
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mp2 ~ain-wd / mn poy Som 

yore? oxy / onna poy xam 
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onaw ws / yp> yn on 

>< mand tn / owerny wbx? yb 

yi nyy-wsa / pando qd-vr 7D 
Jy ps / yn wmay> wrx 


Get down and sit in the dust, 
O virgin daughter of Babylon; 
Sit upon the ground throneless, 
O tender and delicate one. 
Sit in silence in the darkness, 
O daughter of the Chaldaeans; 
For never again shall they call thee 
Mistress of kingdoms. 
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But thou didst say, ‘‘Unto eternity shall I exist, 
Mistress forever.” 
Thou didst not lay these things to heart; 
Thou wast not mindful of her end. 
But now hear this, O pleasure-seeking one, 
Who art dwelling in security, 
Who sayest in her heart, “I am, 
And besides me there is none. 
I shall not abide as a widow, 
_ Neither shall I experience loss of children.”’ 
But both of these shall befall thee in a (single) moment, 
Bereavement of children and widowhood. 
In their fullest measure shall they befall thee, 
Through the effect of thy sorceries. 
For thou didst put thy ae in thy science; thou didst say, 
“Nothing frightens me.’’ 
Thy sapience betrayed thee 
(And thy science led thee astray). 
So that misfortune shall come upon thee, 
Whose blackness thou dost not know; 
And disaster shall befall thee, 
Which thou canst not avert; 
And suddenly there shall overtake thee 
Catastrophe, of which thou hast no foreknowledge. 
Take now thy stand amidst thy magicians, 
Yea, among thine innumerable sorcerers; 
Perhaps thou mayest find some help, 
Perhaps thou mayest gather counsel. 
Thou hast exhausted thyself with thy host of counsellors; 
Let them now stand up and save thee, 
The scanners of heaven, who make known unto thee 
New things, which are about to happen. 
Behold, they are like stubble; 
Fire consumes them; 
They can not save themselves 
From the flame’s grasp. 
So are unto thee thy soothsayers, 
With whom thou hast busied thvself from thy youth; 
They have gone astray, each one on his own course; 
There is not one who might save thee. 


1. V. 1a bids Babylon descend, of course from her lofty throne, which, figura- 
tively, she occupied as mistress of the world (vv. 5, 7). ‘p’DIn Nb~D oOWwd-NA 
sb-x1p occurs again and verbatim in v. 5. There it is decidedly in place, both as to 
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thought-connection and meter, since it makes of v. 5 the expected 3/2 double- 
distich, whereas here it both disturbs the thought and makes of v. 1, altogether 
unnecessarily and with decidedly weakening effect, a 3/2 triple-distich. And inasmuch 
as in the original poem v. 5 followed immediately upon v. I, the repetition of this 
clause here is manifestly the result of dittography. Furthermore, the omission of 
this clause here restores the thought-unity and the parallelism between the two 
original distichs of the v., heightens the vividness of the picture here, and likewise 
establishes close affinity with the picture set forth in Deut. 28.56a. 

5. V. 5, with its initial word, *av, ‘‘sit’’, continues directly the thought of v. 1b. 
Moreover, the command in v. 5a to conquered and humiliated Babylon, to sit in 
silence in the darkness, does not accord at all with that in vv. 2-3a, to cross over 
rivers, and thus go into exile or captivity. This is merely the initial evidence that 
vv. 2-4 are an extremely disturbing gloss, and that in the original poem v. 5 was 
the immediate continuation of v. 1. ’3) confuses both thought and meter and is 
definitely superfluous, and so should be omitted. Its omission restores the expected 
3/2 meter. 

7. Just as v. 5 continues immediately the thought of v. 1, so does v. 7 continue 
immediately the thought of v. 5; accordingly, like vv. 2-4, so v. 6 must likewise be a 
disturbing gloss; for further evidence thereof cf. below, pp. 18 ff. Appreciation of 
the fact that v. 7, like the entire remainder of the poem, is cast in 3/2 meter enables 
us to readily grasp its true meaning; for certainly n721 must be the initial word of 
the second stichos of the first 3/2 distich, and accordingly 1y must be linked with it 
in order to complete the two-beat stichos, with the connotation “‘eternity” (cf. Isa. 
9.5; 45-17; 57-15). Were mn’anx emended to on’anx, the antecedent of the pronominal 
suffix would be 7bx of the preceding stichos, and the resultant thought would be, 
“Thou wast not mindful of their outcome.’’ This emendation would establish perfect 
parallelism between the two stichoi, and may for this reason be preferable to the 
MT reading. Also the possibility must not be lost sight of that the emendation 
might be to 7n’7nx, “‘thy end.’’ All in all, however, since the MT reading offers a 
very reasonable thought, “‘her end,”’ i. e. the inevitable end of a nation which deludes 
itself with the vain thought that it will remain world-mistress forever, it seems best 
to retain MT. Metrical considerations necessitate that nowxb be read as one beat. 

8. Here also appreciation of the 3/2 meter enables us to readily grasp the thought 
of the v., and especially of 8b, in its true and full import. 

g. 3nMs or disturbs the meter, is unnecessary to the thought, and so is plainly a 
gloss which defines yin, and therefore should be omitted. For 1x~a read, with V, Targ., 
and probably also G, isa’. Certainly either 7*5yv3 37:3 or 7’73n noxya is superfluous 
as to thought and overloads the meter. The same combination of terms occurs again 
in v. I2, where, however, both expressions are essential to both thought and meter. 
And inasmuch as there the full expression, 75w> 273, occurs again, it is in all like- 
lihood secondary here, and so is the phrase to be omitted. Likewise 1N», at the very 
end of the v., should be omitted because where it stands it is absolutely meaningless, 
is syntactically without connection, and also overloads the meter. 

10. Just what the precise import of ny a *nvanm, ‘But thou didst put thy 
faith in thine evil,’ might be it is difficult to imagine. Unquestionably instead of 
jnyna a word must have stood here which would be an effective parallel of 4n»>n, 
in the corresponding position in the second and parallel distich of this double- 
distich, a word of which yny72 would be an obvious corruption. Duhm emends to 
jny7a; and this emendation finds confirmation in the presence of this same word in 
the second stichos of the parallel distich as reconstructed. The 7y7, the “science,” 
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of Babylon, was of course, as the context indicates, its extensive practice of divina- 
tion and magic. Certainly »287 px is meaningless here, for for Babylon, in the role of 
world-mistress, to say, ‘‘No one sees me,” would be incomprehensible. Accordingly 
read »3N79 px, “Nothing frightens me.’’ This relatively simple emendation supplies 
a thought natural and appropriate at just this stage of the unfolding theme of the 
poem. Because of her deep faith in her divinatory and magical practices Babylon 
fears nothing. Unquestionably v. roafb is in disorder and needs recasting. In the 
first place, inasmuch as the thought of the whole of v. rob has already been expressed, 
and that too in practically identical wording, in v. 8a8, where it accords with both 
thought and meter far better than it does here, it should certainly be omitted here. 
Furthermore, v. 10a8 must be the first stichos of the distich which parallels the 
distich of v. roaa and so completes the double-distich. Moreover, this second distich, 
like the one-which precedes it, must be a 3/2. But in its MT form there is one word 
too many in this stichos, while the second stichos of the distich is, particularly after 
the elision of the whole of v. 1tob, completely lacking. Furthermore, the wording 
in the 3rd sing., qnaaw x7, of v. 10a8 indicates unmistakably that only one of the 
two nouns at present standing there can be the antecedent of v7, and so be original 
in this position. And this, in turn, suggests the ready solution of the problem of the 
missing second stichos. qny7) must have been the first word of that two-beat stichos. 
This leaves only one word actually missing. And inasmuch as Jny7) in this second 
stichos is the complete parallel of qno2n of the first stichos, this missing word must 
have been a verb which in thought paralleled closely qnaaw of the first stichos. 
With considerable confidence we propose ynynn (cf. Jer. 50.6). And inasmuch as 
this word and 7ny7) end in the same three consonants, we can readily imagine that 
qnynn_ was lost through haplography. For saw with the connotation, “‘to deal 
treacherously, to betray,” cf. Ps. 60.3. 

11. For xa) read, with DSla, and also as the syntax requires, m2). For 77nw 
of MT read 7 hw (cf. Lam. 4.8). Whether v. IIc is original or an editorial addition 
it is impossible to determine with assurance. Certainly this third distich, which 
makes the metrical unit a triple-distich, with its repetition of *ytn-xb, and this too 
without any amplifying noun as its object, as in the first distich, is rather weak and 
its total effect is somewhat of the nature of a bathos. On the other hand, the pos- 
sibility must not be dismissed that »ytn here has a specific meaning, suggested by its 
setting, viz. “‘to know through the use of Babylon’s ny7, science (v. I0),” i. e. its 
divinatory techniques. The stichos would then say that even with all its divinatory 
practice Babylon can not possibly foresee the dread catastrophe impending over it. 
This thought would pave the way effectively for what the remaining portion of the 
poem has to say. Under any condition a definitive decision as to whether the distich 
is original or a gloss can not be reached, and so it seems best to retain it. 

12. It seems proper to vocalize here 7?7303, “among thy magicians’’ (literally, 
“thy binders of knots” [for magical effect]), and 7’DwW2, “‘thy sorcerers.” The reading 
of DSIa, 712:n3, apparently construing this word as an act. part. qal, supports 
this interpretation. Inasmuch as v. 12a( is metrically disturbing here, adds nothing 
to, and even interrupts somewhat the sequence of, the thought, and particularly 
since it occurs again and practically verbatim in v. 15a, where it fits perfectly both 
as to thought and meter, it should unquestionably, with Duhm, be omitted here 
as a dittograph. Certainly »xiyn, ‘‘thou shalt inspire terror’ or “thou shalt be 
terrified,’ can not be the proper word here. DSIa omits the whole of v. 12b, while 
G omits -xinyn »51x. Both 2 and V seem to have read »pixyn, ‘“‘thou mayest find 
strength,” for *xynyn. However, in consideration of the thought of the very next 
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distich, and a simple emendation indeed, for *s1nyn read ’x¥yjn, This reading in- 
tegrates this double-distich very closely with what follows. 

13. For ynxy read, with Duhm, Marti and Kittel, 7’sy’, “thy counsellors.” 
This comparatively minor emendation establishes a very close thought-unity between 
vv. 12 and 13 and in fact throughout all of vv. 12-15; for certainly these ‘‘counsellors”’ 
are the magicians and sorcerers of v. 12 and the soothsayers of v. 15, to whom, 
with biting sarcasm, the poet bids, in v. 12, Babylon turn in desperate hope that 
they may be able to offer her counsel which may perchance help her in some way. 
p’ap)D3 oN overloads the meter and is plainly a gloss, which attempts, though 
mistakenly, to define the two preceding words. o’nw 7:27 should certainly be emended 
to o°Dwi 79. The reference is to the Babylonian ba@ra-priests, the professional diviners, 
who foretold the future, not by observing the stars, as the defining gloss here states, 
but rather by hepatoscopy or extispicy (cf. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der 
Babylonischen Religion, 81-121; Haupt, JBL, 1900, 66 f.; also Isa. 44.25 and perhaps 
Jer. 50.36). V. 13b is manifestly unintelligible in its WT reading and likewise defies 
metrical arrangement. The reconstruction which we propose is so readily apparent 
and restores the expected meter so perfectly that it scarcely needs detailed exposition 
or further justification. Under any condition, with 75 following pymn, as we 
have reconstructed the distich, 7>>y after 1x2’ becomes completely superfluous, 
and, since it likewise disturbs the 3/2 meter, should be omitted. 

14. It seems well to emend 737 to on, for this would clarify the thought and 
make the statement more emphatic. ond should certainly, following DSIa, Vand S, 
be vocalized pan. However, here the question arises again whether the third distich 
of this v. is integral to the thought and so is original. Actually its precise meaning 
in this setting is not clear, and under any condition adds little to the vigor of the 
thought here expressed. Moreover, it seems to disturb what would be without it 
a very close thought-connection between vv. 14ab and 15. Furthermore, v. 14c 
reads better as a 3/3 than as a 3/2, for, in order to permit the latter reading, it 
becomes necessary to read 171."nawb as one beat, which, while not impossible, is 
certainly neither natural nor easy. All in all therefore it seems best, with Duhm, 
Marti and Cheyne, to regard v. 14c as an editorial gloss, based perhaps largely upon 
the graphic and effective picture in 44.14-20. 

15. As the context demands, 7>>n>D must be the subject of ym and so should 
follow immediately after 7b. This rearrangement, confirmed by the gloss in v. 12a8, 
restores the expected 3/2 meter. However, since yy is used regularly with the prep- 
osition ‘a, it is necessary to read, as in the dittograph in v. 12a8 and also with some 
fifteen mss., qws2. For metrical reasons and other considerations as well, this reading 
is preferable here to the retention of wx of MT and the supplying of oa after nyy. 
For smo with the connotation ‘‘magician, soothsayer” cf. Meissner, Supplement zu 
den Assyrischen Worterbtichern, 71a. The use of specifically Accadian terms both 
here and in v. 13 suggests strongly that the author of this poem was a Jewish resident 
of Babylonia and thoroughly familiar with his cultural environment, in other words 
either a Jewish exile himself or the offspring of such a one. The final two words of 
this final distich of the poem constitute a powerful climax to the entire poem. 

We have omitted vv. 2-4 and also v. 6 from the reconstructed poem on the 
ground that they are glosses, and this for various and cogent reasons. In the first 
place, it should be noticed that we are dealing here, not with what is essentially a 
prophetic address, directed to a specific group of people, but what is rather a poem 
of elegiac form and character, apostrophized to, or rather at, Babylon. Its theme is 
the narrowly impending downfall and eternal doom of Babylon as a nation. Ac- 
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cordingly, just as might have been expected, the entire poem is in 3/2 meter, the 
characteristic meter of Biblical elegiac poetry, as Budde has demonstrated (ZATW 
II [1882], 1 ff.; XI [1891], 234 ff.). But vv. 2-4, 6 are in altogether different meter. 
Vv. 2-3 are in the four-beat meter, while v. 4 is in either 4/2 or 3/3 meter, depending 
upon whether }nv is to be construed with what precedes or what follows. V. 6, in its 
MT form, seems to consist of one 4/2 and one 3/3 distich; actually, however, as we 
shall see, the v. was originally a 4/4/4 tristich. 

Certainly v. 4 can not be integral in the poem. It, and possibly also the altogether 
unintelligible v. 3b, and also v. 6, all passages which we hold to be interpolations, 
make specific mention of or reference to Yahweh. On the other hand, in the poem 
itself, as we have reconstructed it, there is no direct mention nor even suggestion of 
Yahweh, although there is every reason to believe that in the mind of its Jewish 
author Yahweh is the primary source of the impending downfall of Babylon. Fur- 
thermore, there is no explicit antecedent of the pronominal suffix of 15x) in v. 4, 
although unquestionably Israel, the author’s people, is the implicit antecedent. 
Likewise in this v. Yahweh is referred to in the 3rd person, while apparently in v. 3b 
and certainly in v. 6 He is the speaker. The passage has close thought-affinities 
with five other passages in Isa. 40-48 (41.14; 43.14; 44.6, 24; 48.17), at least one of 
which (43.14), however, seems, as we shall learn in due time, to be a gloss. But it 
has equally close, or even closer, thought-affinities with six passages in Isa. 49-66 
(49.7, 26; 54.5, 8; 60.16; 63.16), and of these one (54.5) repeats the thought here 
set forth in practically identical form and wording. It is accordingly a reasonable, 
and in fact an almost certain, inference that v. 4 is a gloss. Various hypotheses as to 
how it might have found its place here readily suggest themselves. 

Just what the meaning of v. 3b may be and also what its true metrical form defy 
all possible conjecture. The various reformulations of the half-verse proposed by 
earlier commentators help little, if at all. The one thing sure is that, however scholars 
may emend them, the two verbs are both imperfects in the Ist sing., with Yahweh 
obviously the speaker. But, as has already been intimated, there is in this poem 
itself no place whatsoever for Yahweh to play such a role as this half-verse seems to 
suggest, whatever it may have been. Unquestionably v. 3b, regardless of however it 
be emended and interpreted, does not fit in any way into this poem, and so it too 
must be a gloss. 

In v. 6 also Yahweh is quite obviously the speaker. The thought of the v. is 
plain and is somewhat reminiscent of Isa. 10.5—11 and also of Zech. 1.15. Furthermore, 
if the altogether superfluous *nbmi *nbdn be omitted as a disturbing scribal or editorial 
gloss, the v. stands out as an effective 4/4/4 tristich. The assumption that »n>dn 
»*nbmi is a gloss is confirmed by the fact that the antecedent of the pronominal suffixes 
of pins) and ond is certainly not *nbm, the noun immediately preceding, but the more 
remote ’»y. This natural connection of pronoun and antecedent the intervention of 
the two words which we would omit disturbs greatly. 

When we turn to vv. 2-3a we find that together they constitute a 4/4 double- 
distich and as a unit present a very graphic and effective picture of some conquered 
nation, presumably Babylon, being carried away into exile or captivity in some 
foreign land or lands, lands between which and Babylonia rivers intervene. What 
rivers these may be, whether the Euphrates and Tigris or other streams, is not in- 
dicated, and so it is impossible to determine in which direction and to what foreign 
lands, and therefore by what foreign conqueror, the passage envisaged the conquered 
nation being transported. But while the picture is graphic indeed, it accords not at 
all with either the metrical form or the dominant thought of the poem proper. 
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That is, as we have seen, couched throughout as an elegy over conquered Babylon 
in the regular elegiac 3/2 meter. Moreover, the poem proper seems not to envisage 
conquered Babylon as being carried away into captivity in some distant land, but 
rather as remaining in her native land and there reduced to the most abject condi- 
tions of conquest, subjection and national humiliation. Accordingly it seems best, 
as was already intimated in the discussion of v. 5, to regard vv. 2-3a, along with 
v. 6, as not parts of the original, elegiac poem, but rather, in view of their unques- 
tionably high, literary merit and the effectiveness of the denunciation of Babylon 
in v. 6, as a fragment, or rather as two fragments, of a prophetic address, 
the remainder of which has apparently been lost. These two fragments we would 
reconstruct thus: 


4/4 sow open qnox °53 / nop nu) orn np = 2aba 
4/4 Snecn asana qmay ban / mam ay pw 21 2bB-3a 

/ wenn ond now xb / 4a ons) > < »y-by onaxp 6 
4/4/4 seo qby naan yprby 


2aba Take millstones and grind flour; 
Open thy veil, draw up thy skirt; 
2bB—3a Lay bare the thigh, cross over rivers; 
Let thy nakedness be revealed, yea thy shame become 
visible. 
6 I was angered at My people, so I gave them into thy possession. 
Thou didst not show them mercy; 
Upon the aged thou didst make thy yoke exceedingly heavy. 


2ab. The command to grind flour is here put first, since impliedly this flour 
will be the food upon which conquered Babylon will subsist upon her journey into 
exile. The rivers which she will have to ford upon this enforced journey will be so 
deep that she will have to draw up her garments to the utmost and bare her nakedness 
completely to her utter shame. Despite G. R. Driver’s lucid and inviting interpreta- 
tion of baw (in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy in Honor of T. H. Robinson, 58), 
inasmuch as DSla reads 7>w here, and also in the light of Jer. 13.26, it seems best 
to, with Nétscher (in VT I [1951], 300), adopt the DSlIa reading. 


It seems altogether probable, in view of the use of the four-beat 
meter throughout, that these two fragments, vv. 2-3a and v. 6, 
belonged to the same original address, although there, in all likelihood, 
they did not stand in immediate juxtaposition. Whether this original 
address was the work of Deutero-Isaiah or emanated from some other 
prophetic source it is of course impossible, for lack of adequate ev- 
idence, to determine with certainty. But the manifestly high, literary 
quality of these two fragments and also the bitterly hostile attitude 
of the author of at least v. 6 to Babylon because of its ruthless treat- 
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ment of conquered and exiled Israel, and likewise the fact that the 
two fragments both represent Yahweh as the speaker and the downfall 
of Babylon, as depicted in v. 6, as brought upon it by Yahweh in 
retribution for what it had done to Israel, together with the further 
fact that in these vv., just as in the elegiac poem itself, Babylon is 
addressed directly, a literary or hortatory procedure employed ab- 
solutely nowhere else in Isa. 40-48, or for that matter in all of Isa. 
40-66, suggest very strongly that Deutero-Isaiah may well have been 
the author of the lost prophetic address, of which these vv. are a very 
small fragment, It is likewise quite probable that the thought implicit 
in the two final words of v. 1 is what induced the interpolation of 
vv. 2—3a in just this position. 

A much more difficult question is whether the elegiac poem itself, 
which constitutes the nucleus of this chapter, should be ascribed to 
Deutero-Isaiah or to some other, unknown literary’ figure. The poem 
is scarcely prophetic in character. It suggests nowhere that the 
pending conquest and subjugation of Babylonia, here portrayed, 
would be the work of Yahweh or that Israel might have any concern 
therewith. Also there is nowhere in the poem the slightest suggestion 
that the conquest of Babylon would be by Cyrus, and especially by 
Cyrus called by Yahweh for this explicit purpose, and accordingly 
supported by Him in all his military projects. In fact, a matter to 
which Torrey has already called attention (op. cit., 370), v. 8 implies 
clearly that at the time of composition of this poem no national 
danger confronted Babylon and she felt completely secure in her 
position as world-mistress. This suggests that this poem must have 
been composed at a time when Cyrus, even though perhaps already 
King of Anshan, did not as yet seem to present any threat to Babylon. 

Furthermore, none of the distinctive doctrines or arguments of 
Deutero-Isaiah find expression or even the slightest suggestion in this 
poem, neither the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’’ which, as we 
have learned, he had taken over from Ezekiel and which he employed 
extensively in the initial stages of his prophetic ministry and of the 
evolution of his total prophetic message, nor yet his bitter antipathy 
to idols, nor that the true test of divinity is ability to correctly foretell 
future events, nor his universalistic conception of the world, nor any 
other. Also, unlike in the assured addresses of Deutero-Isaiah, whose 
oft-recurring theme is denunciation of exiled Israel for its faithlessness 
to Yahweh, here there is no reference to nor suggestion of Israel 
whatsoever, but only denunciation of Babylon and announcement 
of its impending doom. On the other hand, the very high literary 
quality of the poem is manifest in every line, as is also the author's 
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uncompromising hostility to Babylon. Moreover, the author’s intimate 
familiarity with the military and political aspirations of Babylon and 
also with its religious practices, and particularly its techniques of 
priestly divination and magic, indicate beyond all possibility of chal- 
lenge that its author was definitely a Babylonian Jew, one who had 
the utmost contempt for Babylonian religion and its priestly officiants, 
and, by quite probable implication, also for the Babylonian deities 
in whose service these futile diviners functioned. All this would accord 
well with the thought and message of Deutero-Isaiah. Linguistically 
too the poem smacks somewhat of Deutero-Isaiah; cf. ab-by ow 
(v. 7; cf. 41.22; 42.25); moans (with the connotation, ‘‘outcome’”’; 
v. 7; cl. 41.22); Dee (v.. 8: cl. 40.17; 41:12) 20; 4510, 14; 460); p> 
(v. 14; cf. 40.24; 41.2). And the biting satire of vv. 12-15 reminds us 
strikingly of the various satiric utterances of the prophet in his 
different addresses, and particularly of the magnificently satiric pas- 
sage in 44.9-20, one of the classic examples of satire in all world- 
literature, in which the prophet ridicules both idols and their makers 
and worshipers. That the prophet was a real master of satire is self- 
evident. And beyond all question this passage, 47.12—15, is in every 
respect worthy of him. 

All in all then it seems altogether reasonable to ascribe this poem, 
in conformity with tradition, to Deutero-Isaiah, but to a relatively 
early moment in his life, before Cyrus had as yet appeared clearly 
upon the historic scene and likewise before the prophet’s distinctive 
doctrines had begun to evolve, or at least to find concrete expression, 
or even before he had, as we have learned, initiated his actual, momen- 
tous prophetic career by reaffirming Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘for His 
name’s sake.’’ The poem would fit well into this early, pre-prophetic 
period of the prophet’s life, when he had as yet no awareness of a call 
by Yahweh to become His spokesman and the medium of His revela- 
tion unto His people of His divine purpose for it and for all mankind, 
the period when, presumably still a relatively young man, endowed 
with literary power of high degree, the future prophet could give 
vivid expression to his deeply rooted hatred of Babylon, its govern- 
ment, its people and its religion in this powerful and stirring elegiac 
poem. Accordingly we may with reasonable assurance regard this 
poem as the earliest literary utterance of Deutero-Isaiah, the fore- 
runner of his later, entire, prophetic career, earlier then even than 
his initial prophetic address, in Isa. 48. 
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The text of this address is in a decidedly better state of preservation 
than that of any other of the prophet’s extant addresses. No shifting 
whatsoever of the order of the vv., or even of portions thereof, is 
required, while the necessary textual emendations are relatively few 


and for the most part simple and readily discernible. 


mipiy omnxw / monady and omasy yn /1a2 vip ba yrp 


4/4/4 mpyd> wn 
2/3/32 195m vawa own / own vd rb>xb / yIM 17D DTP 
joavia oonym / byt ma maxw $5) / apy ma ox iyo 
4/4/4 OnI730, ONWIT 
372 Das UN TDwTy) / NWR IN TPIT) 
3/3 : oboe) Sane cn) / NUN7IN) DOYN TIN 
273 morn ono won / mem cvotn > 
3/3 spy mpa ADD) / Do ant odin 
3/3 <pbx> nnnwAS mio / bsamwyn AS 1DW 
3/3 >< soy ynnn wm / bap Ans-by ine 
3/3 nywr xd onaxp / my7xdy pos pyx7 
bye) ab-$y mywipa ied / nanm nxt 151 
3/3/3 210 DES OTdNT / THYy"pN Ox rDaNv>D / Oyo MmawN 7 1751 
3/3 wyred awe oTpo) / mans MwNI 7119 
3/3 mwys oxen $5) / oIpn ony 7K 
3/3 nXYwR PND pand / Tay mod XP 
a) 3 MWYX AN Nyy? / MAN AR NAT > < 
2/2 mprso opinan / aba *x ype 
3/3 smn xb onyiwm / proan-x> onprax map 
3/3 <>ve> onasen Send / mywn yrxsa onnn 


I Bowed down is Bel, toppled over is Nebo. 
Their images have passed over to beasts and cattle. 


Oo 


IO 


II 


12 
13 


Carried aloft (by men) or borne (upon animals), they 


are a burden unto exhaustion. 
2 Toppled over, bowed down together, 
They are unable to rescue themselves; 
From there they go into captivity. 
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Hearken unto Me, O House of Jacob, 
Yea, the entire remnant of the House of Israel, 
Ye who have been borne from birth, have been car- 
ried from the womb; 
Yea, even unto old age will I carry; 
Yea, unto hoariness will I transport; 
I will bear along and [ will carry, 
Yea, I will transport and I will rescue. 
To whom would ye liken Me, or contrast Me, 
Or compare Me, so that we might seem alike? 
They pour forth gold from the purse, 
And silver by scales they weigh out. 
They hire a goldsmith, and he fashions it into a god, 
Unto which they bow down, yea, prostrate themselves. 
They lift it upon their shoulders, they transport it; 
Then they set it in its place, and it stands still; 
Moreover, should one cry unto it, it would not answer; 
From his distress it would not save him. 
Remember this and consider, 
Ye rebels, recall it to mind; 
Remember the very first things from of old, 
That I am God, and none other; 
God (am I), and there is none like unto Me. 
(1), who from the beginning foretell the outcome 
And from the past things not yet transpired; 
Who say: My plan shall persist, 
Yea, My entire purpose will I perform; 
Who summon My servant from the East, 
From a far-off land My agent. 
I have decreed, and I will indeed bring it to pass; 
I have planned, and I will surely perform it. 
Hearken unto Me, ye stubborn ones, 
Who are far from deliverance; 
Close by is My deliverance, it is not far off, 
And My salvation will not delay; 
And in Zion will I establish salvation; 
Unto Israel My glory will I restore. 


1. This v. abounds in difficulties of manifold character, some of 


them not easily resolved, nor always with complete certainty. Despite 
this, however, when interpreted in its close integration with vv. 2-7, 
the thought which the v. aims to convey becomes both clear and 
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certain. Cheyne would interpret vv. 1-2 as picturing the carrying off 
of these Babylonian idols as booty by the conqueror; and indeed 
v. 2b does seem to affirm that such would be their fate. It may well 
be therefore that at the time this address was spoken, manifestly 
before Babylon had been taken by Cyrus, the prophet did anticipate 
that the Persian monarch, conforming to a long-established practice, 
(cf. I Sam. 4-6), would carry off the images of the Babylonian gods 
to his native land as trophies of victory and of his complete subjection 
of hitherto all-powerful Babylonia. Actually Herodotus (I, 183) does 
record that Darius I failed in an attempt to carry away the golden 
image of Marduk from his temple in Babylon, but that his son, 
Xerxes, succeeded in so doing. But while this thought is definitely 
present in the prophet’s message, it is here plainly only incidental. 
The dominant theme of this section of the address is the manner in 
which the images of the Babylonian gods must be carried by their 
worshipers, of course in the sacred procession of the Akitu Festival, 
and this to the complete exhaustion of their bearers, contrasted with 
the meaningful fact that Yahweh, Israel’s god, not only need not be 
carried by His worshipers, but also that He carries them Himself 
throughout life, from birth, or even from conception, until hoary 
old age. Implicit in this graphic contrast of Yahweh with the 
Babylonian gods is undoubtedly the fact that they are represented 
by idols, whereas Yahweh is represented by no idol. And implicit also 
is one further contrast, all to Yahweh’s distinct advantage, viz. that 
the Babylonian gods, unable to protect their people from conquest, 
must soon be carried away, along with their people, into captivity 
in a foreign country, whereas Yahweh is about to restore His exiled 
people to their ancestral land and bring about the restoration there 
of His ancient sanctuary, the seat of His glory. The v. seems then to 
go on to say that, after having exhausted their human carriers, the 
images of the Babylonian gods must be transferred, still, impliedly, 
in the course of the festival procession, to the backs of animals, both 
domestic and wild, and even these, natural burden-bearers though 
they are, are likewise exhausted by the weight of their loads. The 
implication of the v. seems to be that in the sacred procession of the 
annual Akitu Festival, starting at Esagilla, the Marduk temple in 
the city of Babylon, and proceeding thence down the sacred highway, 
Ai-ibur-Sabum, to the wharf on the bank of the Euphrates, where 
they were loaded upon boats, to be transported to the sacred moun- 
tain, where the resurrection of Marduk was scheduled to take place 
on the third day thereafter, to be followed by the return of the idols, 
with the image of the resurrected Marduk at their head, still in the 
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sacred procession, to Esagilla, there to be restored to their former 
places (v. 7a8; cf. Thureau-Dangin, Rituwels accadiens, 146-148), the 
images of the gods were carried a part of the way, presumably on 
both the outgoing journey and the final stage of the return, i.e. 
then the two portions of the sacred procession which immediately 
contacted the sanctuary, upon the shoulders of the priests or official 
bearers, only, however, since the burden of them was far too exhausting 
to be borne all the way by human carriers, to be transferred at the 
proper place and moment to animal carriers. The mention of 7n 
here is, to say the least, a bit surprising, since its normal connotation 
is “wild beast,” particularly as contrasted with 772, “domestic 
animal.” Marti, however, holds that mn may occasionally have the 
connotation, “‘beast of burden’’; and his contention may well be borne 
out by Num. 35.3. In this connection also attention may be directed 
to the representation of the procession of Assyrian gods upon the 
rock-relief of Maltaya.t In this procession eight deities, each rep- 
resented by its idol, participate, all borne along on the backs of 
animals, five of which are definitely wild beasts, probably sacred to 
the gods whose idols they carry, while three are distinctly domestic 
animals. The determination of the precise import of >’nb here is one 
of the difficulties inherent in the v. which can not be resolved with 
certainty. But this circumstance in no way qualifies the general 
interpretation of the v., and with it that of the entire address, proposed 
above. 


The consecution of the perf., 12, by the part., DP, is impossible. Inasmuch 
as all the verbs which follow in vv. 1-2 and continue the picture are perfects, and 
since all the versions interpret it as a perf., we should certainly read D2p. Unques- 
tionably the connotation for '> mm, “‘to pass over to; to be transferred to,’’ is a bit 
extreme; and yet '> mm has such a wide range of meanings, occasionally approx- 
imating quite closely that here proposed (cf. Jer. 3.1; Hos. 3.3; Ruth 1.12), that 
we need hardly question this interpretation of the phrase here, particularly since it 
alone accords with the plain import of the v. as a whole and also with the main 
theme of the entire address. The suffix of o0>°’nNwi of MT has no antecedent in the 
text, nor can it refer to the members of the prophet’s audience. The only possible 
antecedent is omaxy; and certainly it was these idols which were carried along 
upon the shoulders of human beings in the Akitu Festival procession; accordingly 
emend to omnxwi (so Blank, Prophetic Faith in Isaiah, 50). Here and in vv. 2-4, 7 
xwi has the specific connotation, “‘to carry (upon the shoulders by a human being)” 
(cf. v. 7 and also 45.20b), whereas ppy connotes specifically “to load upon a beast of 
burden.” bap too has much the same meaning as nv); cf. bap, “a porter.’’ Accordingly 
omnxw here can mean only “their (images thus far) carried aloft (by men).” Dill- 


*Cf. Gressman, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament?, (1927), 95f. and 
picture #335. 
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mann, followed by Torrey, would interpret np°yb, ‘for a weary beast’’; however, 
inasmuch as in Biblical Hebrew a fem. adjective frequently expresses an abstract 
concept (cf. Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, 16, §14), the word may very well be translated 
here “‘unto exhaustion.” 

_2. This v. resumes the specific thought of v. 1a and advances it a stage further. 
Certainly the subject of the verbs in this v. is the Babylonian gods mentioned in 
v. Ia. A textual confusion, one, however, easily resolved, is almost self-apparent at 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third stichos. Obviously the par- 
allelistic thought-contrast between these two stichoi can imply only that these gods 
could not save even themselves, much less their people, and that in consequence 
both gods and people must go into captivity. Certainly the expression nwo udp is 
meaningless in every way. Instead in v. 2b we expect beyond all question the very 
common expression, ovD) vbp. And actually owpn does stand at the beginning of 
the third stichos, where it is plainly the subject of 127; but these two words, joined 
as subj. and pred. are senseless. On the other hand, nwa, following immediately after 
vb» is, in part at least, a dittograph of the same word in the third stichos of v. 1, 
most probably in the original manuscript written immediately above. Accordingly 
owD3, of the third stichos here, omitting, however, the ) of MT, should be transposed 
to the second stichos and follow immediately after ub», as its natural object. But 
this leaves the third stichos lacking an essential word and beat. We suggest that 
the missing word is own, and that, in part at least, the impossible xwn of the second 
stichos is a corruption and displacement of this word. Obviously the final verb of 
the sentence was 195n, like the other verbs of the sentence in the third plu. and with 
the same subj. as they, viz. the Babylonian deities. The thought of v. 2c then is 
that “from there,” i. e. from the spot where, in the course of the festal procession, 
their images have toppled over, as the very next and the climactic stage in the 
demonstration of the total impotence and lack of divinity of the so-called gods 
whom they represent, they must go off into captivity before their conqueror. 

3. This v. is a 4/4/4 tristich. It may be noted here that the first three metrical 
units, in which the theme of this address is set forth, are all tristichs. In the second 
stichos of this tristich b>) must receive a full beat in order to provide the requisite 
four beats for the stichos; accordingly the word voices an emphatic thought, ‘‘yea, 
the entire, etc.’’ Manifestly, as the very obvious parallelism implies, stichoi one 
and two of this tristich envisage practically the same group; consequently the second 
stichos deals only with the Judaean exiles in Babylonia, the prophet’s regular, and 
in fact his only, audience, and does not contemplate the exiles from the Northern 
Kingdom (so Kimchi), carried off by Sargon of Assyria almost two centuries earlier 
and settled by him far to the north; nor yet does it seem to contemplate, as Duhm 
and Marti suggest, the Jewish community remaining in Palestine. 

4. nin Torrey would translate ‘‘the same,” i. e. ‘‘the changeless One.”’ But the 
obvious and very effective parallelism of v. 4a, and in fact of all four stichoi which 
comprise the double-distich, suggest compellingly that sim is a corruption of an 
original verb which paralleled baox; accordingly emend to xwx. V. 4b repeats the 
various verbs used in vv. I-4a, and specifically and in the same relative positions 
the two verbs used in v. 4a, to describe the carrying operation; thus it affirms that 
all that which the impotent Babylonian gods could not do for their people Yahweh 
can and will do for His people. But of these various verbs pny is in MT conspicuous 
for its absence, while, on the other hand, *nwy here is an expression somewhat 
surprising and even disturbing; accordingly emend to p»yx. 

5. Certainly the context suggests, or even demands, that for wm we read, 
with S, »wn. 
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Duhm, Marti, Cheyne and others hold that vv. 6-8 interrupt the natural 
consecution of thought from v. 5 to vv. 9 ff. and that they must therefore be an 
interpolation from some non-Deutero-Isaianic source. But such is not at all the 
case. Plainly these scholars have failed to grasp the true import of these vv. in this 
setting. They assume, altogether mistakenly, that these vv. contemplate the making 
of an image of Yahweh by faithless Jewish exiles in Babylonia and its then being 
carried from the workshop of the goldsmith who fashioned it by the Jew or Jews 
who had ordered it made, to his or their home, where it is set down in the place 
appointed for it, there to function as the household god. However, were this so, 
it would be difficult indeed to explain the use of the plural form of the seven verbs 
in vv. 6-7 to describe the action of a single person or even of a single household. 
Still less would there be justification for the affirmation of v. 7b, regardless of who 
its author might be, that if one cried to Yahweh for help, even though Yahweh were 
represented by a household idol, He could not respond. Moreover, in v. 8 these 
Babylonian Jews, whom the prophet is addressing, are called specifically “rebels; 
faithless ones.’’ This certainly implies a much more radical departure from the true 
cult of Yahweh than the mere making an image of Him, grave though such an 
offense might have been regarded. This term implies specifically that these ‘‘rebels’’ 
have forsaken Yahweh more or less completely (cf. 48.1 f.) and have gone over, 
at the very least in considerable measure, to the positive worship of the Babylonian 
gods. Accordingly vv. 6-8 must be integral in this address, for they voice a thought 
essential to the main theme. They also express once again and in a manner quite 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah, the prophet’s contempt for the Babylonian gods 
and for the idols which represent them, and for their unreality, their non-existence 
and their absolute impotence, and thus their complete antithesis to Yahweh, as He 
is depicted in vy. 9-10. In the light of these considerations it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that vv. 6-8 are integral in this address and essential to its thought. In fact 
vv. 6-7 give the immediate answer to the question stated so forcibly in v. 5, and, 
in turn, lead directly to the charge expressed with equal force in vv. 8-9. They say 
that, in significant contrast to Yahweh, Bel, Nebo and all the other Babylonian 
deities are naught but lumps of metal fashioned by a goldsmith into particular 
shapes, which are borne along in the festival procession, of course upon the shoulders 
of their devotees, and which, when the sacred procession is ended, are set down once 
again, each in its customary place in the sanctuary, where it remains stationary, 
unable to move itself from this position and, much more to the point, unable to 
respond to any appeal to it for help or to bring its worshipers deliverance from 
danger or distress. All this vv. 8-9 bid these faithless Jews bear in mind and ponder 
over whenever they would compare Yahweh with other gods, and particularly with 
the Babylonian gods. 

6. V. 6a implies graphically that, as the most precious metal, gold was regularly 
carried in a purse or pouch, presumably in small pieces, the value of each of which 
was practically self-apparent, whereas silver was carried in bars or large lumps, the 
value of which could be determined only by weighing (cf. Morgenstern, ‘Two 
Prophecies from 520-516 B. c.,”"” HUCA XXII [1949], 370, note 6). V. 6 constitutes 
quite obviously a 3/3 double-distich, in the second stichos of the first distich of 
which *nb-wnm, a long, four-syllabled word, with a conjunctive ') prefixed and a 
pronominal sufhx at the end, must be read as two beats, and in the second stichos 
of the second distich of which a word is certainly missing, a word indispensable to 
both the thought and the meter; accordingly insert, with S, y>s after ynnew, a 
word essential to the thought of both this verb and of 110. It is manifestly another 
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instance of the loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry (cf. Morgenstern, 
“The Loss of Words, etc.,”’ 67 f.). As has already. been indicated, the antecedent 
of the participle, orb:n, and therefore the subj. of the seven verbs in the third, plu. 
in vv. 6-7, can not possibly be the renegade Jews, who are addressed directly in 
the second plu. in vv. 5 and 8, for, in addition to other considerations, already 
cited, this sudden transition from second plu. to third plu. would have been inex- 
plicable and its import incomprehensible. Had the thought of vv. 6-7 been that it 
was these renegade Jews who were having the image or images in question made, 
there would not only have been no reason whatsoever for not continuing to employ 
the second plu. for the seven verbs in vv. 6-7, now in the third plu., but there would 
have been every reason for so doing; for certainly the charge against these renegade 
Jews would then have been more direct, specific and condemnatory. Unquestionably 
then the two vv. contemplate the manufacture of an idol or idols upon commission 
by Babylonians, by their priests or other religious authorities, and for use in the 
official temple cuit. For the making of such images, two images in fact, made of 
both wood and gold, for use in the ritual of the Akitu Festival cf. Zimmern, Das 
babylonische Neujahrsfest, 148; Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., 132 f., ll. 190-216. 

: 7. This v. consists of the customary two metrical units, of which the first, in 
v. 7a, isin MT a 3/3/3 tristich, while the second in v. 7b, is a 3/3 distich. Inasmuch 
as from v. 4 to this point the 3/3 distich has been the only metrical unit employed, 
and inasmuch too as v. 7 is definitely a close thought-unit with v. 6, and also since 
the third stichos in v. 7a actually merely defines the precise meaning of tpy at 
the end of the second stichos, ‘‘and it stands fast,’’ i. e. ‘it does not move from its 
place,’ but adds nothing essential to the thought, it seems quite probable that 
this third stichos is an editorial, explanatory gloss; however, of this we can not be 
altogether certain. In the second stichos of the second distich, that in v. 7b, metrical 
considerations require that xb receive a full beat; and this, in turn, makes the word 
emphatic, ‘“‘it can not ever save him.’’ This brings this significant theme into the 
foreground as a basis of comparison of Yahweh with the Babylonian deities and 
paves the way effectively for the climactic thought of this address, set forth in its 
closing utterance, v. 13, the assurance and the promise that, in significant contrast 
to the inability of the Babylonian gods, whom these faithless Jews are strongly 
inclined to worship, to work salvation in any manner, salvation even for themselves 
and their own people, Yahweh's salvation of His people is near at hand and is 
constantly drawing closer. And this is, in turn, further and definitive evidence that 
vv. 6-8 are indeed an essential and integral part of this address. 

8. Despite the efforts of Gesenius, Duhm and other scholars to read a meaning 
into wwxnm, a hapaxlegomenon, there can hardly be any question that a textual 
corruption lurks here, and that accordingly some textual emendation is necessary. 
Klostermann, Cheyne and Marti would emend to \owxnm, ‘‘and acknowledge your- 
selves guilty,’”’ certainly a minimal textual emendation. However, since the hitpa‘el 
of owe occurs nowhere else, the emendation is questionable. V seems to have read 
wwwanm, ‘and be ashamed of yourselves,’ obviously an equally minimal emenda- 
tion. But the hitpélel of wia occurs only in Gen. 2.25, and so it too may perhaps be 
questioned here. S reads y3nanm, ‘‘and consider’’; and since this reading continues 
directly the thought of the preceding verb, 1131, and with it the first stichos of 
the v. would voice a perfect thought-parallelism with the second stichos, this reading, 
approved by Ryssel and Dillmann, is decidedly preferable. Inasmuch as these 
faithless Jews are being addressed directly, it is necessary to read, in the second 
stichos, n'ywipn, as a vocative. Certainly the thought-antecedent of nxt in the first 
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stichos of this v., all that which these rebellious Jewish exiles are bidden to remember, 
to ponder over and to recall to mind, is not merely what is told in vy. 1-5, but also 
and more immediately that which is stated directly and forcefully in vv. 6-7. Fur- 
thermore, 1731 as the first word of the distich in v. 8, parallels exactly 1721 as the 
first word of the tristich in v. 9. Accordingly this charge in v. 8, to remember all 
that which is presented so vigorously and convincingly in vv. 1-7, leads on well and 
with heightening effect to the charge in v. 9, to remember the true nature of Yahweh, 
that He is the one, universal God, the sole Creator of the world, all of whose acts 
are the fulfillment of wisely and benevolently conceived purpose. This consideration 
is final and definitive proof that vv. 6-8 must be integral in this address. 

g. This v. is obviously a 3/3/3 tristich. The third stichos must therefore com- 
mence with ormbx. bs and o-nds here are manifestly synonyms and have the connota- 
tion, ‘‘God,”’ i. e. the one, sole world-God. However, whereas Deutero-Isaiah employs 
bx frequently with the connotation, ‘‘God,” i. e. the one world-God (43.12; 45.21, 22; 
note also bxn in 42.5), with him ons seems to connote ‘‘a god,” rather than ‘‘God”’ 
(cf. 44.6; 45.5, 21). On the other hand, he employs ornbxm once (45.18) to express 
the concept, ‘‘the God,’ i.e. ‘‘the God par excellence; the one world-God.”’ Ac- 
cordingly it seems proper to read on>xn here. This reading establishes between the 
second and third stichoi complete and perfect thought-parallelism. obiyo muwsn 
can refer only to the successive stages of Yahweh’s creation of the universe, Deutero- 
Isaiah’s oft-cited proof that Yahweh is the one and only world-God, positively 
affirmed here in the second and third stichoi of this tristich; cf. 48.12b-13a, 3; 
45-7, 12, 18; 42.5, 8 f.; 43.9, 18; 41.22. 

10. The subject of the three participles, each the first word of the three successive 
distichs in vv. 10—-I1a, is of course °238 of v. 9. This consideration establishes the 
close unity of vv. 9-11 and defines the full content of the thought which the prophet 
bids, in vv. 8-9, these renegade Jews to remember. 

11. The distich in v. 11a refers quite obviously to Cyrus. The designation of 
him as wy, ‘‘a vulture,” would be appropriate indeed-in view of the rapidity and 
invariable success of his military operations (cf. 41.2 f.) and also of the likening of 
Nebuchadnezzar to an eagle, in Jer. 49.22; Ezek. 17.3 (so Dillmann and others). 
However, as Torrey has indicated, uy hardly provides an effective parallelism with 
*nsy ws of the second stichos, where such parallelism is plainly required. *nxy ws 
here certainly does not have the connotation, ‘“‘man of My counsel,” i.e. “My 
counsellor,’’ the human being with whom Yahweh counselled, but rather, as the 
following distich, especially in its reconstructed form, clearly implies, ‘‘the man 
of My purpose.’ Accordingly Torrey would emend wy to tay, an emendation 
which we accept. Certainly the emendation is of minor range and, with the specific 
connotation, ‘‘My agent,” rather than ‘‘My servant,”’ provides the expected perfect 
and effective parallelism to *nxy wx. If this emendation be correct, it would be 
the very first instance in the several addresses of the prophet thus far of the use of 
the term, *72y, with the pronominal suffix referring specifically to Yahweh (note 
that on quite independent and cogent grounds we have eliminated )12y from 48.20). 
In this particular instance the term refers to Cyrus rather than to Israel. However, 
it may well be that, once employed by him, it had subconsciously such rich meaning 
and appeal for the prophet that in his very next address, approximately a year later, 
and constantly thereafter, he applied the term, ‘12y, no longer to Cyrus, but only 
to Israel, as Yahweh’s servant, the agent of His purpose of universal salvation 
(45-4; 44.1, 2, 21, 26; 43.10; 42.19; 41.8, 9). In v. 11b the first 4» is disturbing in 
several respects. Certainly the second and third 5x, each immediately preceding a 
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verb in the impf., first, sing., and each standing in the same respective position in 
its own stichos, are in parallelism and are essential to the thought of the v. But 
this first 4%, standing before a verb in the perf., first, sing., is meaningless and 
likewise overloads the meter, and also weakens the effect of the two Ax’s which 
follow. Certainly it is the result of dittography and, with G, should be omitted. 
Each of the two authentic 4x’s must receive a beat in order to bring out the essential 
3/3 meter; accordingly each must be interpreted as emphatic. Unquestionably 
7%’, a word whose use here would be not a little confusing and even disturbing, 
should, with Duhm, be emended to ’nzy”, “I have planned.” This word, representing 
a relatively minor emendation, accords well with the basic theme of the v., and 
even makes the parallelism between the two distichs of the v. perfect in every 
respect. = 7 

12. Many eminent scholars, following G, would emend -7’ax to "138, but inas- 
much as Jer. 4.9 indicates that a5 12% means ‘‘ye who have lost courage; ye cow- 
ardly ones,’’ a term which would certainly not fit these faithless Jews whom, in 
v. 8, the prophet has termed ‘‘rebels,”’ it is far better to abide by the reading of 
MT. 35 >-pax occurs also in Ps. 76.6, where it stands in parallelism with b’n wx, 
and apparently means “‘stouthearted.” The term may well be compared with a »pin 
(Ezek. 2.4) and 25 wp (Ezek. 3.7), and, like those two terms, have the connotation, 
“stubborn ones.” Such a denunciatory term would, in the prophet’s mouth apply 
well to these Jewish renegades, who steadfastly refuse to be influenced by his ar- 
gument and plea. apts here has unquestionably the same connotation as in v. I3aa, 
where it is plainly in parallelism with nywn, “salvation; deliverance’’ (so also 51.6; 
cf. 45.8 and also 56.1). The verb, pt, was primarily a term describing legal or court 
procedure. Its primary connotation is ‘‘to be innocent’; hif., ‘‘to declare (some one) 
innocent.”’ And inasmuch as a person pronounced innocent by the court was imme- 
diately released from custody, the derivative noun, mp1x, whose primary meaning 
was “innocence, right, righteousness,’ quickly acquired the secondary connotations, 
“vindication’’ and ‘release; setting free.” This last seems to be the particular 
meaning of the word both here and in v. 13, with specific reference to Yahweh’s 
promised release or deliverance of His people from exile in Babylonia and their 
restoration to their ancestral land. With this particular connotation Yahweh’s np7x 
is indeed a perfect parallel to His nywn. 

13. For *nanp read, with DSla, marnp, ‘‘near.’’ This reading heightens consid- 
erably the parallelism of the two stichoi of the first distich of the double-distich 
which constitutes the v. Certainly a word, necessary to complete the expected, or 
even the required, 3/3 meter, is missing at the end of the second distich of the v. 
This word was unquestionably a verb, one which would provide a fitting parallelism 
to "nnn at the beginning of the first stichos, and, coming at the very end of the 
second stichos, would establish a very effective parallelistic and chiastic relationship 
between the two stichoi; accordingly supply avs (cf. Morgenstern, ‘“The Loss of 
Words, etc.,”’ 66 f.). »naKBn “My glory,” i. e. undoubtedly ‘‘My glorious presence,” 
in other words, ‘‘Myself.”’ 


The v. provides a climactic conclusion of overwhelming power to 
this address, for it sums up in potent and irrefutable manner the 
utter contrast of Yahweh with Marduk, Nabu and all the Babylonian 
gods whom these renegade Jewish exiles would accept and worship 
while rejecting Him. For while not only must the idols of the 
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Babylonian gods be carried in the festival procession to the utter 
exhaustion of their bearers (v. 1), and, when, at the close of the 
entire festival ritual, they are once again set down in their normal 
places in the temple, they can never move therefrom nor answer the 
appeals for help and salvation from danger and distress directed to 
them by their worshipers (v. 7), and in fact can not even save them- 
selves and their people from conquest by a foreign power, manifestly 
Cyrus, but must eventually be carried off, along with the Babylonian 
people, into captivity in a foreign land (v. 2), Yahweh not only is 
represented by no idol, and so need not be carried, but instead carries 
His people throughout all existence (vv. 3 f.), but also is about to 
save His people, to deliver them from exile and bring them back to 
their ancestral land, and will even reestablish Himself in His ancient 
sanctuary in His sacred city in the midst of His restored people. In 
every respect Yahweh, Israel’s god and savior, is the complete and 
positive antithesis to the altogether negative, unreal and completely 
impotent Babylonian gods. The effective climax thus reached estab- 
lishes beyond all question that vv. 6-8 are integral in this address. 


Isa. 45 


As has already been said,t Isa. 45 is in many respects the climactic 
address of our prophet. In it he has completely, or almost completely, 
outgrown Ezekiel’s doctrine of “for His name’s sake” and arrived at 
his own distinctive doctrine and message. This message is that Yahweh 
is the one and only God, the true, universal God, the sole Creator of 
the world, that, moreover, He has created the world for dwelling, 
to be inhabited by men, that Cyrus and, impliedly, his posterity after 
him, is His appointed world-ruler, His ““Anointed King,” selected by 
Him for a specific purpose, viz. to conquer and govern and, again 
impliedly, to thus unify the entire world, to bring all nations and 
peoples under a single ruler, and through this medium pave the way 
for them to achieve that salvation for which they had sought so long 
and so eagerly, but hitherto all in vain, the termination forever of 
all warfare, destruction and devastation, and resultant world-peace, 
unity and security. But world-conquest and attendant world- 
unification by Cyrus, stimulated to this task by Yahweh, are merely 
the initial steps in the fulfillment of Yahweh's universal purpose and 
plan. 


* Cf. Part I of this study, HUC4 NXIX (1958), pp. 40 ff. 
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For before the nations can achieve world- -peace through such 
unification, and thus ultimately find salvation, they must first come 
to recognize Yahweh as the one and only world-God, to render unto 
Him the homage which is His due, and to live the life which, so He 
has purposed from the beginning, all men should, or even must, live 
together. They must become a world-unit in the recognition and wor- 
ship of Him as the one world-God as well as in acknowledgement of 
and obedience to a single world-king. Accordingly, in order to bring 
unto the nations and unto all mankind this understanding of Yahweh 
and of His real nature and universal, benevolent purpose for them, 
Yahweh has chosen Israel, His own people from of old, as His servant, 
His agent unto them, had in fact chosen it for this service from its 
very birth as a people. And that it may now perform this service 
truly and effectively, Yahweh will cause Cyrus to send Israel back 
.from exile in Babylonia to its ancestral land, will bring about the 
restoration of Jerusalem and the Temple, and will again establish 
Israel there as His people. And the nations, and even Cyrus himself, 
beholding all this, beholding Israel’s salvation by Yahweh, its own 
particular and sole god from ancient times, will come to realize that 
He alone is the one, true world-God, therefore their God also, and 
accordingly for them too the only possible source of salvation, the 
one and only Savior. And thus at last the world will come to be 
inhabited by men, by nations and peoples united in recognition and 
worship of the one world-God, and dwelling together amicably instead 
of destroying one another in endless warfare; and thus Yahweh’s 
ultimate purpose will be brought to eventual fulfillment. 

Very interestingly, many authoritative commentators, and partic- 
ularly Kittel, Duhm, Marti, Cheyne and Torrey, make this address 
commence at 44.24, largely because m7 798 7D there suggests the 
inauguration of a new message, and also because the mention of 
Cyrus by name in 44.28 and again in 45.1, the only passages in Isa. 
40-48 where, despite numerous other references to him in these 
chapters, his name is cited, suggests that the closing portion of Isa. 44 
constitutes a literary unit with Isa. 45. But 44.28 we shall interpolate 
into this address, immediately following 45.19, where, as we shall see, 
it fits perfectly and carries the thought a logical stage onward. Vv. 
24-26a we shall retain as an integral part of the full address in Isa. 
42-44, as we shall reconstruct this. Isa. 44.26b-27 we shall transpose 
to chapter 41. Accordingly the entire address with which we are now 
dealing is contained within the limits of chapter 45 plus 44.28. How- 
ever, in addition to some comparatively slight textual rearrangement 
within the chapter, v. 8 must be omitted as either a doxological or an 
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editorial interpolation, while v. 14 must be transposed to Isa. 60, 
where, following immediately upon v. 11, it fits perfectly and effec- 
tively expands the thought of that passage. 

The address falls into three distinct sections, in each of which the 
thought and message of the prophet are carried a logical and significant 
step forward. Section I (vv. 1-7) is formally addressed to Cyrus 
himself. In it the prophet represents Yahweh as, through him, speaking 
directly to Cyrus, whom He hails as His ‘‘Anointed One,” i. e. as His 
appointed king, chosen by Him and in close and constant association 
with Him, and by Him made world-conqueror and world-ruler. In all 
this Yahweh has been motivated by a threefold purpose (vv. 4, 6-7), 
(a) that Cyrus himself may come to realize that it was Yahweh, and 
He alone, and no other god whatsoever, who had called him, called 
him by his own name, had prospered him and raised him to his present 
exalted and responsible position; and this He had done (b) primarily 
for the sake of Jacob, His servant, and Israel, His chosen one; and 
all this, Yahweh’s calling Cyrus, His choice of Israel as His servant 
or agent, and Cyrus’ impending, benevolent action with regard to 
Israel, all for the fulfillment of His, Yahweh's, ultimate and largest 
purpose, (c) that all the world, all mankind, from the extreme east 
to the remotest west, might come to comprehend that Yahweh alone 
is God, the one world-God, the sole Creator of the entire universe, 
the only possible Savior of mankind, and that besides Him there 
is no other god at all, not even Cyrus’ own, native Iranian deities, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, the gods of light and darkness, of good and evil. 

It needs but a moment’s thought to realize that under no condition 
could the prophet have addressed this message directly to Cyrus in 
person. It is inconceivable that the prophet might under any cir- 
cumstance have been permitted to approach the person of the great 
king and speak to him directly in this challenging manner. Moreover, 
second thought must reveal that these vv., with their statement of 
Yahweh's threefold purpose, are integral to the address as a whole, 
and, further, that this entire address is a distinct, hortatory unit 
and is spoken to Israel alone, to an audience of Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia, Jewish exiles who, though not actually rejecting Yahweh, 
their ancestral deity, had to a very considerable extent lost faith in 
Him and had accordingly gone over in varying measure to the worship 
of the Babylonian gods. 

In Section I of this address the prophet graphically represents 
Yahweh as fulfilling the initial stage of His threefold purpose, viz. 
convincing Cyrus himself that it was He, Yahweh, and He alone, 
who had called him by name, had given him victory and success in 
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all his undertakings, and had finally, as the fulfillment of his highest 
aspirations, elevated him to this exalted position, made him to be 
sole ruler of the entire world, His own Anointed One. Plainly the 
prophet is here attempting to refute Cyrus’ own statement, undoubt- 
edly widely publicized quite early in his reign, in order to strengthen 
the allegiance to him of the native Babylonians, that it was Marduk, 
the head of the Babylonian pantheon, who, seeking for his people a 
just and righteous ruler, one pleasing unto him, had called him, 
Cyrus, king of Anshan, by name, had made him victorious in all 
his military program, and, as the culmination thereof, had given 
Babylon itself to him, and this too without the slightest resistance." 
That the prophet was personally acquainted with the public proc- 
lamation of Cyrus, of which this inscription is an incidental record, 
may be safely inferred from the prophet’s specific statement that it 
was Yahweh, and no other god whatsoever, who had called Cyrus 
by name, had accompanied him upon his expeditions and regularly 
given him victory, and who had shattered bronze doors and broken 
iron bars, i.e. had opened city gates, before him, undoubtedly a 
reference to the surrender of Babylon to Cyrus with no resistance 
whatsoever. Moreover, the prophet’s reference to the ungirding of 
kings and the girding of Cyrus in their stead unquestionably has in 
mind specifically Cyrus’ capture and disposal of Nabunaid, the last 
native king of Babylon, and his assumption of the Babylonian king- 
ship in the latter’s stead. All this is practically self-evident. And 
equally apparent is it that the theme of Section I of this address is 
the first stage of Yahweh’s threefold purpose, viz. Yahweh’s dem- 
onstration to Cyrus personally that He, and He alone, and not at 
all Marduk, as Cyrus had officially proclaimed, nor yet his own 
ancestral gods, Ormuzd and Ahriman, as he may have told himself 
in his own innermost thoughts, had wrought all this for him, but 
only He, Yahweh, Israel’s god, the one true world-God, He and none 
other. 

Section II, vv. 9-17+v. 20b (and excluding v. 14) is addressed in 
its entirety directly to Israel, to the doubting, questioning and even 
faithless Jewish exiles in Babylonia. Its theme, or, perhaps more 
precisely, its motivation, is the response of Yahweh, uttered through 
the prophet, to the people’s doubting and challenging reaction to the 
prophet’s statement of the second stage of Yahweh’s ultimate purpose 
with Cyrus, viz. that what He had done for Cyrus and the high 


«Cf. the Cyrus inscription in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the O. T., 315 f. 
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position of world-King to which He had elevated him were ultimately 
for the sake of His servant, Jacob, of Israel, His chosen one. Appar- 
ently his audience had challenged, and perhaps even ridiculed this 
statement of the prophet; for manifestly they could not forget that 
but some fifty years earlier this same Yahweh, their national deity, 
had, so it seemed to them, been completely unable to protect them 
from the conquering Babylonians, and had thus demonstrated that 
He was altogether inferior in power and authority to the Babylonian 
gods, in whose land they were now quite happily settled. In vv. 9-13 
the prophet rebukes, but in putely objective and argumentative 
manner, these Jewish exiles for their doubts and challenge of Yahweh’s 
purpose in their behalf and His ability to enforce this. He asks (v. IIb), 
“Do you question Me concerning coming events with regard to My 
children, and with regard to the work of My hands would you give 
Me directions?” But apparently v. 15 records the sneering, and even 
contemptuous, evaluation of Yahweh by some outspoken member 
of the prophet’s Jewish audience, a comment which the prophet 
immediately takes up, repeats verbatim, and makes the text of his 
scathing denunciation of disbelieving, faithless Israel in the remainder 
of Section II, vv. 20b, 16-17, of this address. 

Then in Section III of the address, vv. 18-19; 44.28; vv. 20a, 
21-23, the prophet represents Yahweh as announcing, in some, 
though by no means elaborate, detail, the third and final stage of 
His universal purpose, the restoration of Israel to its ancestral land 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the Temple by Cyrus, and then 
the salvation of all mankind and the bringing of all men to recognize 
and acknowledge Him as the one, sole God of the entire universe, 
the one potential Savior, and to accord to Him, and to Him alone, 
all their homage. The passage implies very much that is basic to 
the prophet’s message in its ultimate form. The eventual purpose of 
Yahweh, as the one universal world-God, is the salvation of all man- 
kind, His creatures. This salvation will be achieved by the unification 
of all nations into one world-state, under the beneficent rule of a 
single world-king, chosen by Yahweh from all mankind to be the 
agent of His supreme world-purpose. As the practical result of this 
unification of all peoples into a single world-kingdom all warfare and 
its attendant destruction will cease forever, all men will dwell together 
in peace and unity, and the world will then indeed be inhabited by 
men, even as Yahweh, the world-God, had intended from the very 
moment of creation. And all men will then come to recognize Yahweh 
as their true, divine Savior and as the one and only world-God, and 
so will spontaneously render unto Him their grateful homage. 

And all this will be achieved through the mediation of Israel, 
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Yahweh’s particular people and His chosen servant or agent. Restored 
by Yahweh to its ancestral land, Israel will there resume a normal 
way of life, in full accord with Yahweh’s purpose for it, and will 
worship Him truly and Him alone. For the proper worship of Yahweh 
the Temple in Jerusalem is indispensable. Accordingly, as an early 
stage in the fulfillment of that portion of Yahweh’s purpose allotted 
to him, Cyrus will send exiled Israel back to its native land and will 
also restore Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple. And thus beholding 
redeemed Israel living once more in its native land and quietly and 
happily worshiping its own ancestral god and living the life which He 
had instituted for it, the nations will at last come to realize that He, 
and He alone, is the one true God and Savior, not only for Israel but 
also for all mankind, that in Him must they put their trust, unto Him 
must they render their homage in a positive manner, and from Him, 
at His sanctuary, must they learn the way of life which He would 
have all men live together, the way of life exemplified by restored and 
now faithful Israel. 

Such was the salvation which, according to our prophet, Yahweh 
proposed for all mankind, His creatures; such was the way of life 
which from the very beginning He had intended that all men should 
live together; and such was the specific service which Israel, His 
people and His servant, was to perform, in order that Yahweh’s 
ultimate, universal purpose might be brought to fulfillment. 

Actually this entire message is not presented directly and positively 
in coordinated form in the prophet’s own words in this or in any other 
subsequent address; but it is all certainly implicit in Section III of 
this address. And unquestionably it became the immediate inspiration 
of the Universalist party in the Jewish community of Palestine, with 
its active program of conversion of foreigners to Judaism, during the 
brief period of the second Temple, 516-485 B. c.t And it found graphic 
and effective expression, though, not at all surprisingly, with es- 
chatological reinterpretation, in the message of a later, anonymous 
prophet, a message so vivid and so appealing that it came to be 
ascribed, in practically identical form, to two pre-exilic prophets, 
Isa. 2.1-4 and Mic. 4.1-4. Beyond all question in both passages, with 
the omission of the introductory, eschatological setting, we can hear 
the echo of Deutero-Isaiah’s own message, ringing on through the 
ages unto eternity. 

Such is the thought and such the organization of this closely 
unified, logically unfolding and manifestly powerful address. 

But while this address is distinctly unified in thought, while the 


« Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Jerusalem — 485 B. C.”, HUCA XXVII (1956), 161 f. 
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theme of Section II flows directly out of that of Section I and that of 
Section III, in turn, directly out of that of Section II, it is questionable 
whether the prophet had contemplated this entire address, with its 
widely ranging message, in advance. Rather it seems altogether 
probable that, when he began to speak, he planned, or perhaps felt 
divinely inspired, to say no more to his audience of Jewish exiles than 
what is contained in Section I. However, the doubting, and even 
challenging, attitude of his hearers, or at least of a considerable 
portion of them, impelled him to utter the first portion of Section II, 
vv. 9-13, in which he mildly and*patiently rebuked his audience for 
their manifest disbelief in the truth of the message which he had just 
proclaimed. And then, in turn, the sneering comment of one of his 
still disbelieving listeners, taken up by the prophet and repeated 
verbatim in v. I5, prompted, or even provoked, him to the much 
more scathing denunciation, in vv. 15, 20b, 16-17, of those faithless 
ones in his audience who had manifestly rejected Yahweh more or 
less completely and gone over to the worship of the Babylonian gods. 
And, so it seems, during the course of this brief but positive denuncia- 
tion of faithless Israel a new vision and a new and larger message, 
hitherto not clearly conceived, suddenly opened up in his mind, a 
true manifestation of divine inspiration, the vision of the real nature 
and import of Yahweh’s universality, of His being the sole Creator 
of the universe, the one world-God, the vision of the unity of all 
mankind under this one world-God, its only potential Savior, and 
the positive purpose of this one world-God to bring unto His creatures, 
unto all mankind, the salvation so long, so desperately and so vainly 
sought by them. And then, in recognition of His manifold beneficence 
unto them, all men would spontaneously seek Him and become united 
in positive worship of Him. Such seems to be the manner in which 
this monumental and decisive address of this inspired prophet, with 
its significant advance over the message previously proclaimed by 
him, evolved. 

That this address was delivered after Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon 
and his assumption of the Babylonian kingship is obvious both from 
the prophet’s hailing him, in v. 1, as Yahweh’s Messiah and also 
from the manifest dependence of the wording of the prophet’s personal 
message to Cyrus, i.e. Section I, upon the latter’s proclamation to 
the Babylonian people, issued undoubtedly very soon after his ascen- 
sion of the Babylonian throne. Cyrus himself records that he entered 
Babylon on the 3rd of Marcheshvan, some three and a half months 


* Schrader, in KB III, part 2, pp. 134/5, ll. 18 f. 
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after the capture of the city by Gobryas, his lieutenant, and promptly 
issued his proclamation to the native population of the city. This 
was accordingly in October or November of 539 B. c. This address of 
the prophet could have been delivered not too long thereafter, in all 
likelihood, as has already been suggested, early in 538 B. Cc. 

Perhaps we can date the address even more precisely. The ref- 
erences, in v. 5, to Yahweh's girding of Cyrus! and, in v. 4, to Yahweh's 
addressing Cyrus by a particular title,? probably the title, King of 
Babylon, or’else perhaps ‘‘Mine Anointed” (v. 1) or ‘‘My Shepherd”’ 
(44.28a), suggest strongly that the particular occasion for this address 
was Cyrus’ formal ascension of the Babylonian throne. This would 
have been during the closing days of the Akitu Festival; for it was 
then that the Babylonian king, after, to some degree at least, enacting 
the role of the dying and resurrected sun-god, Marduk, formally 
_assumed, or reassumed, the kingship and reascended the throne. That 
accordingly Cyrus formally and with appropriate ceremony became 
King of Babylon at the Akitu Festival in 538 B.c., i.e. some five 
months after his entrance into the city, is reasonably certain. And 
that the celebration of this festival was the occasion for this address 
by the prophet, while not definitively evidenced, is at least strongly 
supported by these considerations, finds some corroboration in the 
scathing denunciation of the idol-carriers and worshipers in V. 20b; 
for, as we have already learned, the carrying of idols in the sacred 
procession was one of the distinctive ceremonies of the Akitu Festival. 
Moreover, the celebration of this festival, with many Jewish exiles 
participating therein to varying extent, would have readily provided 
the prophet with the audience which he needed for this address. 
While therefore we may not affirm with absolute certainty that this 
address was delivered by the prophet towards the close of the Akitu 
Festival in 538 B. C., it does seem reasonably probable that such was 
the case. And if so, then this address would have followed the address 
in Isa. 46 by exactly one year. It would have been for the prophet a 
momentous year indeed, one in which he would have witnessed the 
fulfillment of his earlier predictions to his Jewish fellow-exiles with 
regard to Cyrus, an experience which must naturally have contributed 
much to the crystalization of his distinctive prophetic doctrine and 
message, as it is set forth in this address. 

The address, in the form in which we have reconstructed it, reads 
thus: 


« Cf. the reference in v. 1 to Yahweh’s ungirding of kings in Cyrus’ favor. 
2439; cf. the commentary upon the v.; below, pp. 43 f. 
3 Above, pp. 25 ff. 
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Thus saith Yahweh to His Anointed, 

To Cyrus, whose right hand I have grasped, 
In order to subdue nations before him, 

And that the loins of kings I may ungird, 
To open before him double-doors | 

And gates, which shall not be closed. 
I, Yahweh, and none other, 

Besides Me no god, 

Engirdle thee, even though thou dost not know Me. 

I go before thee 

And thy ways I guide aright. 
Doors of bronze I shatter, 

And bars of iron I cut asunder. 


_ And I give unto thee the treasure-stores of darkness, 


Yea, the hidden hoards of secret places I lay bare, 
So that thou mayest know that I am God, 
That He who calleth out thy name is Israel’s god. 
For the sake of my servant, Jacob, yea, of Israel, Mine elect, 
I call unto thee by thy name, I hail thee by title, even 
though theu dost not know Me; 
So that (men) may know from the place of sunrise, 
And also from the place of its setting, that there is none 
besides Me; 
I am God, and there is none other; 
Fashioner of light and Creator of darkness, 
Maker of good and Former of evil, 
I, Yahweh, am the Maker of all these. 
Woe unto that which contends with its fashioner, 
A sherd with him who works with earth! 
Should the clay say: What wouldst thou make? 
Or his handiwork: Hast thou not hands? 
Alas for him who says to a father: What wouldst thou beget? 
Or to a mother: With what art thou in travail? 
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Thus saith Yahweh, 
The Holy One of Israel, yea, its Fashioner: 
Do you ask of Me concerning My children coming events, 
And with regard to Mine own handiwork would you give 
me instructions? 
Me, who have made the earth 
And mankind upon it have created, 
Me, whose hands spread out the heavens 
And who regulates all their host? 
I have incited him with a purpose, 
And all his projects do J guide aright. 
He shall rebuild My city, 
And Mine exiled people shall He send back, 
Neither for compensation nor for advantage, 
Sayeth Yahweh of Hosts. 
Verily Thou art a god who hideth himself! 
The god of Israel is a savior? 
Those who carry their wooden idol do not comprehend, 
So they pray to a god who can not save. 
They are put to shame, yea, are humiliated, all of them 
together; 
They who minister unto images move along in disgrace. 
Israel is saved by Yahweh, 
Salvation everlasting; 
Ye shall not be put to shame, neither shall ye be humiliated 
Unto all eternity. 
For thus saith Yahweh: 
The Creator of the heavens, He is God; 
The Fashioner of the earth, He has set it in operation. 
Not as a void did He create it; to be inhabited did He fashion it, 
I, Yahweh, and none other. 
Not in concealment did I utter My decree, 
In a place of darkness. 
I did not say to the posterity of Jacob, 
For no purpose seek me! 
I, Yahweh, decree purposefully, 
Announce things which are true, 
Who say of Cyrus: My shepherd (is he), 
And all My purpose will he fulfill; 
And who say of Jerusalem: She shall be rebuilt, 
And My sanctuary shall be established anew. 
Assemble and come hither, draw near, 
Together, ye remnants of the nations; 
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21 Bring near your gods and let them predict; 
Let them even take counsel together. 
Who proclaimed this from of yore, 
From ancient times predicted it? » 
Was it not I, Yahweh, 
Than whom there is none other? 
A god purposeful, yea, a deliverer, 
Besides Me there is none. 
22. Turn unto Me and find salvation 
All ye ends of the earth, 
—~ For I am God, and there is none other. 
Ba By Myself have I sworn; from My mouth hath it gone forth; 
Purposeful is the decree, and it shall not turn back; 
Verily unto Me shall every knee bend, 
Every tongue shall swear by Yahweh. 


1. Certainly 1>° requires correction, and various commentators have proposed 
quite a wide range of emendations. Unquestionably of all these the simplest and 
readiest to hand is to read, with Hitzig, 112! the inf. const. gal of 171 (cf. Ps. 144.2; 
also Isa. 41.2, as we shall emend it). For onda DSla reads ninb1, while all the vss. 
translate simply ‘‘doors,’’ without any indication that they had a dual form before 
them. However, inasmuch as the doors or gates within a city wall were regularly 
indicated by the dual form (cf. Deut. 3.5; I Sam. 23.7; II Chron. 8.5, et passim), 
it seems wise to retain the word here. In his afore-cited inscription (1. 12) Cyrus 
tells that Marduk both grasped his hand and pronounced his name, and likewise 
went.at his side as a friend (1. 15; cf. v. 2 here) in connection with his conquest of 
Babylon and the appointment of him as ruler of the world (cf. McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments, III, 410, 423 f. for Deutero-Isaiah’s citation of Cyrus’ 
inscription, or at least of a public proclamation by him, in this passage). Certainly 
the v. implies that Cyrus’ conquest of nations and walled cities and deposition of 
their kings lie in the past. The historic setting of this address is manifestly later than 
the settings of Isa. 46-48. 

5. Where it stands now in MT v. 5 is obviously misplaced. This is evidenced 
by various considerations. In the first place, it disturbs the unity and the thought- 
sequence of vv. 3b-4, 6-7 (cf. below, pp. 44 f.). Furthermore, vv. 4b and 5c express 
practically the same thought, and that too with the last two words of each v. identical. 
These two words manifestly voice a thought of considerable importance, and their 
very identicity might seem at first glance to establish a definite parallelism between 
the final stichoi of these two adjacent metrical units. Actually, however, the thought 
expressed by these two words, though important, is not primary in either stichos 
and therefore the impression of parallelism resulting from this identicity would 
be misleading. And unquestionably the effect of the repetition of these two words 
in such close proximity to each other would be, from both a literary and a hortatory 
standpoint, decidedly unpleasant and disturbing. Still another consideration; vv. 
3b-4, 6-7 have not only a positive thought unity but also, as is decidedly appropriate 
and effective, a distinct metrical unity in that together they consist of two 4/4 
distichs followed by two 4/4/4 tristichs. Inserted midway in this metrical, as well 
as thought, unit, v. 5, a 3/3/3 tristich, disturbs the meter seriously. 
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On the other hand, inserted between vv. I and 2, v. 5 fits perfectly both as to 
metrical form and unity of thought. Vv. 1-3a are all 3/3 distichs, while v. 5 is a 
3/3/3 tristich. Inserted immediately after v. I, it comes exactly midway in this 
group of six 3/3 distichs, and thus, from a metrical standpoint, provides an effective 
balance for the strophe. Moreover, after Yahweh’s direct and challenging declaration 
to Cyrus, in v. 1, that He is the god who has grasped Cyrus’ right hand, has made 
him victorious over the nations of the world, and particularly over Babylonia, and 
has ungirded kings in his favor, we would expect a statement to follow almost im- 
mediately identifying this god for Cyrus; and precisely this is what v. 5 does. 
Certainly this introduction of Yahweh to Cyrus is far more appropriate and effective 
following immediately after v. I than it is in its present position, four vv. later. And 
certainly too the 38 with which v. 2 begins,becomes far more meaningful and effective 
when following immediately upon Yahweh’s introduction of Himself to Cyrus, in 
v. 5, than it would be without this identification of Yahweh in His relationship with 
Cyrus which v. 5, thus interpolated, provides. 

One additional consideration confirms this insertion of v. 5 immediately after 
v. 1. V. 1b@ tells that it was Yahweh who had ungirded kings, impliedly of course 
in Cyrus’ favor. V. 5c completes this thought by its statement that Yahweh was 
the god who had girded Cyrus, and this even though Cyrus did not as yet know 
Him. The full import of this statement, following so closely upon that of v. 1b, 
becomes clear when we realize that donning the royal girdle and sword seems to 
have been, along with mounting the throne and putting the crown upon the head, 
the distinctive ceremonial procedure by which a Persian king was formally installed 
in the royal office (cf. the Shah Nahmeh of Firdousi; French translation by Mohl, 
I, 55, 77, 105). Manifestly the prophet had immediate acquaintance with this 
ancient, Persian insititution, probably because he had himself just witnessed it. And 
certainly the fact that v. 5c actually thus completes the thought of v. 1bB is almost 
definite proof that originally v. 5 followed immediately upon v. 1. Moreover, now 
separated by five distichs, the repetition of »3ny7? xb) in v. 4b (where the two words 
must be read together as a single beat, i. e. not with the same emphasis as in v. 5c, 
where they must be read as two beats; cf. our metrical arrangement of the Hebrew 
text), after its initial use in v. 5c, becomes decidedly meaningful and effective. 

2. As all the vss. indicate, 09177) here is certainly a corruption. And inasmuch 
as in v. I3a the statement occurs, with Yahweh as the subject, wx yaa, we may 
with reasonable assurance change 0°9)77) to 7?27), certainly a fairly minimal emenda- 
tion. For 0377 1, “to make successful; to prosper,” cf., in addition to v. 13, Ps. 
5.9; Prov. 3.6; 11.5. 

3. Supply max at the end of the first distich, thus recovering the expected 3/3 
meter and likewise providing an effective chiastic parallelism between the two 
parts of the distich (cf. Morgenstern, ‘The Loss of Words etc.,’” HUCA XXV [1954], 
67). It should be noted that in his above cited inscription (1. 12) Cyrus affirms that 
Marduk pronounced his name, thereby heralding him as his appointed ruler of the 
entire world. 

4. Unlike in vv. 3b and 6, where it is a conjunction, and as such may be pro- 
nounced as a full beat, here jyo is a preposition, and so must be linked closely with 
its object, and so be read as a single beat. Certainly we must, with G, omit the ') of 
sapxi, in conformity with the rules of Hebrew syntax. 

6. It is necessary to read Many), Only any, and never vaqyn, is used as the 
antithesis of mao (cf. Isa. 43.5; 59.19; I Chron. 12.15). The antecedent of the pro- 
nominal suffix of 727yn1 is of course vow. While wow is usually a masc. noun, not 
infrequently, just as here, it is a fem. (cf. Deut. 24.15; II Sam. 2.24; II Kings 3.22; 
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Jonah 4.8, et pass.). Aanynn) must be read as two beats for the sake of the meter: 
this is easily possible, since it is a polysyllabic word with two prefixes and a 
pronominal suffix. _ 

7. Since b> must obviously receive a full beat, it should of course be read $9; 
so also in vv. 13, 22, 23. 

9. For »wan read, with Torrey, ¥17, the construct of YN; parallelism with the 
first stichos of the distich makes this reading imperative. The win was the skilled 
worker in stone (Ex. 28.11; If Sam. 5.11), iron (I Sam. 13.19; Isa. 44.12; II Chron. 
24.12), wood (II Sam. 5.11; Isa. 44.13, et pass.), plaster (I Chron. 14.1); so here 
mots wan, “the skilled worker in earth or clay,” a term practically synonymous 
with 4x1 of the first stichos. In v. gba there is one word too many for the meter; 
accordingly 17x*5, which in this context is altogether superfluous, should be omitted 
as an explanatory gloss. The manifest close parallelism between the two stichoi 
which constitute the distich of v. 9b demands that in the second stichos the two 
pronominal suffixes be inverted, so that for 7sy5) we read, with the majority of the 
earlier commentators, \by5) and for 15 we read 9). 

10. For mwxb1 read, with G, ond); this establishes a perfect parallelism with 
and of the first stichos of the distich. The subject of 798 can be only the as yet 
unborn babe. Thus understood, the parallelism of the distich which constitutes 
v. 10 with the double-distich of v. 9 is self-apparent. In fact vv. 9-10 together 
constitute a very effective triple-distich, which voices one single, general thought. 
And inasmuch as "77 in v. 9 received a full beat, this second 17, with which the third 
distich begins, may be readily slurred over and so be read with 7x as a single beat, 
thus preserving the uniform 3/3 meter, not only of this triple-distich, but also of the 
entire strophe, vv. 9-13. 

11. V. 11b certainly voices the challenge which disbelieving and faithless Israel 
levels at Yahweh, and which, so the prophet represents it, is here repeated by Him 
in the form of a question. Accordingly vocalize NVYNNJ (nm interrogative), and for 
nbxv read onbxwn (the 'n lost by haplography). This emendation establishes the 
expected parallelism with »:1xn in the second stichos of the distich. V. 11b plainly 
refers back to vv. 9-10 and makes their import in this setting perfectly clear. Yahweh, 
here the bxnw> 4x1, corresponds to the 1x1 and the 7D78 wn of v. 9, and likewise to 
the father, and even to the mother, of v. 10; while Israel, and of course especially 
Israel in exile, is the creation of Yahweh, and specifically the broken sherd which 
challenges the potter, ‘“Have you no hands (to make me aright, strong and un- 
breakable) ?’’ In fact Israel, here likened to the broken sherd, is, beyond all question, 
that section of the Jewish nation which, carried off into exile some fifty years earlier, 
was indeed a sherd broken off from the vessel of which it was originally a part. (This 
interpretation was first proposed by my colleague, Professor Sheldon H. Blank, in 
the afore-mentioned seminar quite some years back.) Impliedly Israel in exile, hearing 
the prophet’s message, spoken in the name of Yahweh, that Yahweh was the one, 
single, and therefore all-powerful world-God, who alone had elevated Cyrus to his 
present position as world-ruler, and that He had done this primarily for the sake of 
Israel, His servant, and Jacob, His chosen one, challenges the prophet’s statement 
with the quite natural question, why, if Yahweh, Israel’s god, is indeed all that the 
prophet claims Him to be, did He, a half-century earlier, permit His people to be 
conquered and carried away into exile, a sherd broken off, as it were, and cast 
away, far away indeed. 

12. Inasmuch as °3% merely anticipates the pronominal suffix of »7, the two 
words may easily be read together as one beat; thereby the uniform 3/3 meter of 
this strophe is preserved. oxax here designates, not the angels or other heavenly 
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creatures, those who normally constitute the heavenly host, but rather the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, moon and stars. Accordingly ‘nx here may well be translated, a 
regulate; I control; I direct’’ (cf. Gen. 1.14 f.; Ps. 104.19). 

13. For ptxa (also in vv. 19, 23) connoting “with (divine) purpose,” cf. Blank, 
Prophetic Faith in Isaiah, 152-156. For »mbn we should certainly read, with G, 
»py mibn, both for the sake of the meter, which requires a third word in the stichos, 
and also for clarity and forcefulness of expression. nixa¥ 77’ 78 at the end of the v. 
indicates the conclusion of the strophe, consisting of vv. 9-13, and supports our 
conclusion that v. 14 is an intrusion here. 

14. As has already been indicated, v. 14 can not possibly be integral in this 
address. The picture which it presents is totally unrelated to the theme of this 
address, while the sudden introduction of the 2nd, fem., sing. in the six pronominal 
suffixes in the sentence, with no possible antecedent whatsoever, would be inex- 
plicable indeed. On the other hand, the v. fits perfectly in Isa. 60, following im- 
mediately after v. 11, both as to its thought and its use of the 2nd, fem., sing. 

15. Klostermann and Duhm, compelled to regard v. 14 as an integral part of 
this address, since they knew not how otherwise to dispose of it, would emend 7nx 
to qnx. But the transposition of v. 14, as suggested above, enables us to retain v. 15 
in its MT form. The precise import of the v. and also the grounds for transposing 
v. 20b to follow immediately after v. 15 have already been presented. 

20b. A moment’s thought must make clear that where it stands in MT v. 20b 
is definitely out of place, for it destroys completely the perfect thought-unity be- 
tween vv. 20a and 21; note the succession of impv., 2nd plu., masc., all addressed to 
the idolatrous nations, in vv. 20a and 21. On the other hand, with v. 20b interpolated 
between vy. 15 and 16, note the significant antithetic parallelism between vv. 15b 
and 20b8, and that in fact the statement of v. 20b8, that these idol-bearers pray to 
a god who can not save, is the direct answer to the sneering question of v. 15b, “‘the 
god of Israel is a savior?’’ Similarly, though perhaps not quite as obviously, v. 20ba, 
with its statement that the bearers of idols do not comprehend the true nature, and 
therefore the absolute powerlessness, of these presumptive gods which they worship, 
is the close and effective parallel of v. 15a, with its sneering statement that Yahweh 
is a god who conceals himself, i.e. does not reveal himself completely nor make 
his true purpose fully clear and comprehensible to his worshipers. Accordingly not 
only is the total lack of unity of v. 20b with v. 20a thus convincingly established, but 
also and even more positively the close and complete thought-unity of v. 20b with 
V. 15 

16. With the interpolation of v. 20b between vv. 15 and 16 a subject is provided 
for the two verbs in v. 16a and an antecedent for the pronominal suffix of obo. 
Accordingly there is no necessity whatsoever to emend 11m 055, and this too in rather 
drastic manner, as many of the earlier commentators felt compelled to do. Inasmuch 
as in vv. 20b-16 it is unquestionably not the professional idol-makers nor yet the 
Babylonian worshipers of the gods whom the idols represent, but rather the idol- 
worshipers among the Jewish exiles, who are denounced so scathingly, it is probably 
well for win to read, with Targ., *nnwo. While naw normally connotes professional, 
priestly ministry to a god, here, as also in Isa. 56.6, it may well mean ‘‘to worship 
devotedly.”” Accordingly the obs ‘naw in this v. would be identical with oxwm 
obo» yyns of v. 20b; and this is, in turn, further corroboration of our interpolation 
of v. 20b between vv. 15 and 16. And still further support of this new verse arrange- 
ment may be found in the fact that quite obviously vv. 20b and 16 together constitute 
a 4/4 double-distich. Inasmuch as it is doubtful whether in Biblical Hebrew there 
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was actually a word, 7x, with the connotation, “image,” it is well, with Cheyne 
and Marti, to read ornbx for ox. ‘ 

17. If it be correct that in v. 16 it is those among the Jewish exiles in Babylonia 
who had been faithless to Yahweh and had gone over to the worship of the Babylonian 
gods who are denounced, then it follows almost necessarily that the Israel here 
referred to, for whom a safe and happy future is assured, can be no longer the entire 
nation or people of Israel, nor yet the entire body of Jewish exiles, but only a section 
of the latter body, a distinct minority no doubt, the true Israel, as it were, the 
Israel whom Yahweh had chosen as His servant, the agent of His universal purpose. 
The faithless ones among the former Israel are doomed to shame and humiliation. 
But the true Israel, so the prophet affirms, is destined by Yahweh for eternal salva- 
tion and dignified and happy existence. This is apparently the very first time that 
the prophet has drawn this distinction between the false and the true Israel and 
centered his interest in the latter. It is manifestly this true Israel, and it alone, 
which is destined to be saved by Yahweh, to be restored to its ancestral land, and 
to function as Yahweh’s servant. The importance of this new stage in the gradual 
unfolding of the prophet’s message can not be emphasized too strongly. 

18. Inasmuch as the body of this v. is manifestly a 4/4 double-distich, the 
opening clause, 717’ D8 7572, which, were it to be read metrically, would have 
only three beats, and’so would disturb the meter greatly, should be regarded, as is 
not infrequently the case, as standing outside the meter and as uttered by the 
prophet in order to introduce the new, final and climactic strophe of this address. 
Plainly in v. 18ay there is one word too many for the meter; and inasmuch as awy) 
is utterly superfluous, adds nothing to, and even weakens the expression of, the 
thought, it should be omitted, thus restoring the 4/4 meter of the distich. 

19. This v. is quite obviously a 3/2 triple-distich. But granting this, then the 
second stichos of the first distich plainly contains one word too many; and this 
word can be only yrx. Actually the presence of this word here is disturbing, not 
only metrically but also in relation to the thought which the prophet obviously 
seeks to express. As Job 10.21 indicates, the qwn yrs, ‘‘the land of darkness,” was 
the netherworld, the place of abode of the dead. Certainly the prophet did not 
mean to represent Yahweh as saying that He did not utter His decree in some place 
in the netherworld. Rather we expect some fitting parallelism to 1npa in the first 
stichos; and by omitting yx, with its altogether misleading import, and reading 
simply qwn orpna, “‘in a place of darkness,’’ we acquire a parallelism to 1npa fitting 
and effective indeed. In v. 19b it seems necessary to read 17n1 for mn and to interpret 
it as meaning “for naught; for no purpose’; the '2 was undoubtedly lost by 
haplography. 

44.28. Note that this v., which, where it stands in MT, is certainly out of place, 
fits in perfectly here both as to metrical form and thought, agreeing, as it does, with 
and supplementing the thought of v. 13b. In fact some such utterance as this with 
regard to Cyrus and the fulfillment by him, in his role as Yahweh’s appointed world- 
administrator, of Yahweh’s purpose, that Israel, the true Israel of course, be sent 
back to its ancestral land, Jerusalem be restored and the Temple be rebuilt, is 
almost indispensable here. Furthermore, the reference to Jerusalem and the Temple 
just here, in this particular place, clearly implies that in the prophet’s concept of 
Israel as the servant of Yahweh, charged with the task of mediating the salvation 
of all the nations and bringing them to acknowledgment of Yahweh as the one and 
only world-God, the one, true Savior of mankind, and positive worship of Him, 
the resumption of dwelling by Israel in its ancestral land, and particularly in 
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Jerusalem, and of its own worship of Yahweh there in the Temple, His distinctive 
sanctuary, are absolutely essential. Certainly in this v. we must read the same word, 
either 7ox7 or 1oNd, at the beginning of each distich; and inasmuch as both G and V 
seem to have read 7pn7 in both places, this reading seems preferable. Furthermore, 
since both Cyrus and Jerusalem are referred to in the 3rd person, the Temple should 
likewise be so referred to; accordingly emend 401n to 7101; likewise for 92°) we 
should read, with V, $>°)). 

21. With the disturbing v. 20b shifted to a different position, the very close 
unity between vv. 20a and 21a becomes immediately apparent. In both passages 
the ‘remnants of the nations,’’ i. e. all the nations conquered by Cyrus and now 
incorporated into his vast empire, all those nations which had looked eagerly and 
vainly each to its own god or gods for salvation from conquest and subjection by 
the irresistible foe, are addressed in the 2nd pers., plu. So close is the relationship 
in both thought and metrical form between these two distichs that we naturally 
expect them to constitute a double-distich. Accordingly, since v. 20a is a 3/3 distich, 
we expect v. 21a to be the same. Actually, however, one word seems to be missing 
in what should constitute the first stichos of the distich of v. 21a. But remembering 
that wm is a transitive verb and so must have an object, we realize immediately 
that this object is wanting here, and that it must be the missing word required to 
complete the expected three-beat first stichos of this distich. Moreover, it is asso- 
ciated with 11m, ‘foretell, prognosticate’’; and in Deutero-Isaiah these prognos- 
ticators have always been the gods, either of the foreign nations, who have prognos- 
ticated falsely or not at all, or Yahweh, the sole, true prognosticator. And inas- 
much as the remainder of the v. indicates that once again, as so often in these 
addresses of our prophet, the theme is a contest between Yahweh and the gods of 
the foreign nations, in order to determine who alone among them foretold the 
conquest of the world by Cyrus and his benevolent intentions for exiled Israel, 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that the missing object of 12m must be o> 7bx. 
Moreover, since these gods must first be present, if they are to attempt to answer 
the challenge, the present order of the two verbs should be reversed (cf. Isa. 41.22). 
Accordingly the text should read: y77xm) o> "7dx wn; with of course o>"7dx, thus 
supplied, as the subj. of both 17:7) and 1xyv in the second stichos of the distich. 
V. 21bced obviously constitutes a triple-distich; and inasmuch as b and d are plainly 
in 3/2 meter, we naturally expect c to also be in the same meter. Unquestionably 
v. 21cG is overloaded, has two words too many. However, the omission of the al- 
together superfluous onbx ny restores the expected meter and likewise establishes 
a perfect parallelism between c8 and d8. Whether in d8 the Massoretic reading, 
8, should be retained, no doubt for emphasis (cf. Hos. 13.4), or Vs be read, as 
in cB and as is customary, is an open question, but one of no import whatsoever 
insofar as the thought of the passage is concerned. For 1x», “from ancient times,”’ 
cf. Isa. 48.3, 5, 7, 8; 44.8. 

22. V. 22 is plainly a 3/3/3 tristich. The second stichos indicates that the 
prophet is no longer directing his message to only ‘‘the remnants of the nations,” 
but to all mankind, even unto the very ends of the earth, and is bidding them, in 
Yahweh’s name, to turn to Him, the sole, universal God, and through Him find 
that salvation which until now they had sought so long, so eagerly and so vainly. 
In the third stichos of the tristich x is, ina way, a proper name, has the connotation, 
“God,’’ the one, sole God of the universe (so also in 40.18; 43.12; 45.14; 46.9). It 
may well be that in this usage of bx there is, as has been suggested by var- 
ious scholars, a faint reminiscence of the name and figure of ‘El, the supreme deity 
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of the Ugaritic pantheon a thousand or more years before our prophet’s time. But 
if so, we can hardly imagine that the prophet himself was at all conscious of this. 
But unquestionably, since the prophet is here addressing, not Israel specifically, but 
all the nations together, bx, rather than m7, or even than ombx, is the proper term 
by which to designate the one world-God. After this positive affirmation that Yahweh 
is God, and also after the equally positive statement of v. 21c@8 and d, that there 
is no God other than He, 7ny-}s) no longer possesses primary emphasis, and there- 
fore it may be read as a single beat. 

23. The v. is obviously a 4/4 double-distich, and so constitutes a dignified and 
effective, climactic conclusion to this very meaningful and theologically momentous 
address. Certainly the utterly incomprehensible 127 7p7x is the result of incorrect 
word-division; we should accordingly read 12797 pix. For pax with the connotation, 
“divine ptpose,’’ cf. the note to v. 13. Yahweh’s 127 is His decree which, through 
the divine purpose inherent in it, automatically, irresistibly and effectively brings 
to fulfillment the purpose for which He had uttered it; for a fuller and more explicit 
statement of this same thought cf. Isa. 55.11. It is readily apparent that the second 
stichos of the second distich is incomplete both as to thought and metrical form. 
Plainly a word is missing; and that word can be only the name of the god by whom 
the person in question swears; in this case Yahweh. And the expected m7’ we 
find, with G and also with Rom. 14.11, where this v. is quoted, as the second word 
of v. 24. There the word is absolutely meaningless and should be transposed, with 
the omission of the intervening 4x, to the end of v. 23, where unquestionably it 
stood originally. There, as the final word of the second stichos of the distich, it 
completes an effective chiastic parallelism with °2, the first word of the first stichos 
of the first distich of the v. The obvious implication of the passage is that, since 
Yahweh is the sole God of the entire world, only by Him, by the use of His name, 
and His name alone, can men swear. In fact, and quite obviously, would He Himself 
for any reason swear an oath, He too can swear only by Himself; therefore *nyawi °a 
at the beginning of this v..Moreover, inasmuch as Deutero-Isaiah was unques- 
tionably the very first to affirm that Yahweh was the one, sole, existent God and 
that all other presumptive gods were non-existent unrealities, it follows with certainty 
that all passages in the Bible which speak of Yahweh as swearing by Himself must 
be later than Deutero-Isaiah (cf. Gen. 22.16; Isa. 62.8; Jer. 22.5b; 49.13; 51.14; 
Amos 4.2; 6.8aa; 8.7). 

24. Just what v. 24a may mean, after the omission of 78 and the transposition 
of 7172 to the end of v. 23, it is impossible to tell; nor do any of the vss. offer the 
slightest help here. The half-verse must be dismissed as hopelessly corrupt. V. 24b 
is translatable, especially if, with DSIa and practically all the vss., we emend m2’ 
to 1x2’, recognizing that the final ') must have been lost, either by transposition to 
precede the 'x or by haplography with the ') at the beginning of the next word. 
But who or what the antecedent of the pronominal suffixes of the two prepositions 
in v. 24b might be, whether Yahweh or Israel, it is impossible to determine. However, 
the half-verse has decided thought affinities with 41.11a. Under any condition the 
half-verse does not accord in any way with the theme of this address and is beyond 
all question an intrusion here, perhaps transposed in some manner from some other 
utterance of the prophet. 

25. It seems altogether probable that 7x, now standing at the beginning of v. 24, 
immediately preceding m3, stood originally at the beginning of v. 25, where it 
would still immediately precede m3. In all likelihood it was this immediate 
proximity which, through a not unnatural scribal error, brought about its transposi- 
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tion to its present place. Thus reconstructed, the v. becomes a 3/3 distich, either thus: 
Seaw yards San /ipty? mma 48 
or thus: 
Sew yar ba/yodan ipa? mmas 

The issue between these’ two metrical arrangements is whether 78 voices an emphatic 
thought, and so should be stressed and thus receive a full beat, or not. This it is 
impossible to determine; for it is difficult to believe that v. 25, thus reconstructed, 
could have followed originally after v. 23, and so have served as the conclusion of 
this exceedingly momentous address. V. 23, both through its thought and its metrical 
form, constitutes, as has already been said, a most effective, climactic ending of 
the prophet’s message to both Israel and the nations at large. With v. 25 appended, 
the resultant sudden transfer of theme from the nations at large and their conversion 
to Yahweh and consequent salvation, to Israel and its vindication and praise would 
be, from the standpoints of both thought and metrical form, a decided bathos. 
Moreover, the Israel of this v. is ‘‘all the seed of Israel,’’ i.e. the entire former 
Israelite, or at least Judahite, nation or people, whereas in v. 17 and throughout 
the latter portion of the address proper it is rather the true Israel, the minority 
section of the Babylonian Jewish community still faithful to Yahweh. Accordingly 
v. 25 is certainly not an integral part of this address. There is no reason whatever 
to question its Deutero-Isaianic authorship. But where it may have stood originally, 
in which address of the prophet, it is utterly impossible to determine. Not at all 
improbably it may have been a unit with v. 24, in the latter’s original form, and 
both vv. together a part of some utterance by the prophet which unfortunately has 
not been preserved. 


Isa. 42-44 


These three chapters are interpreted by practically all scholars as 
containing a number of addresses by the prophet, three at least, or 
even more. We shall endeavor to show that these three chapters, with 
the elision of a few, brief passages which have quite plainly been 
interpolated, and likewise with considerable textual rearrangement, 
constitute a single, well integrated address, probably the most exten- 
sive single, prophetic address recorded in the Bible. 

It has long been recognized by the vast majority of scholars that 
42.1-4, 6-7 are a fragment of the Suffering Servant document. 42.10-13 
are a psalmodic fragment,’ probably inserted here for doxological 
purposes connected with the reading of selections from the prophets 
in the ritual of the Synagogue of the early post-Exilic period.? Also 
42.21; 43.14; 44.23 are, or at least strongly seem to be, interpolations 


« Cf. Morgenstern, ‘Isaiah 42.10-13,”’ in To Do and To Teach: Essays in Honor 
of Charles Lynn Pyatt (1953), 27-38. 

2 Cf. Morgenstern, “The Origin of the Synagogue,” in Studi Orientalistici in 
onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida (1956), II, 200 ff. 
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of similar character. 42.14 and 19b seem likewise to be interpolations, 
totally unrelated to the overall theme of the address. And finally 
44.28 we have transposed to come between 45.19 and 20a. In the 
same manner we shall transpose 44.26b-27 to the address in Isa. 41. 
With the elision of these passages, totalling fifteen vv. in all, what 
remains constitutes a single address, one of the most significant of 
all the extant addresses of this exalted prophet. 

As we have reconstructed it in the oft-mentioned seminar, this 
address readsas follows: 


—_ 
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Thus sayeth God, Yahweh, 
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He who created the heavens and stretched them out, 
He who spread out the earth and that which cometh 


torth from it, 
Who giveth breath to the people upon it 
And spirit to those who walk thereon, 
I, Yahweh, the Existent One is My name, 
And My homage to any other I will not yield 
Nor My praise to idols. 
The former things, behold, they have come to pass, 
And new events I foretell. 


Before they will spring forth I shall announce them. 


I shall make desolate mountains and hills, 
And all their herbage I shall parch; 
And I shall turn rivers into islets, 
And pools of water I shall dry up; 


And I shall make the blind to travel over a road they do 


not know, 
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By paths unfamiliar to them I shall guide them; 
I shall turn darkness before them into light, 
And the uneven places I shall make level. 
These are the things which I shall do for them, 
Nor shall I forsake them ever. 
Bring forth the people that is blind; 
Though they have eyes they are blind, 
And they are deaf though they have ears. 
Ye blind ones, gaze about in order to see, 
Yea, ye deaf, listen in order to hear. 
Who is blind like my servant 
And deaf like My messenger whom I send? 
There is seeing of many things, but he does not observe; 
There is opening wide of ears, but he hears not. 
For he was a people despoiled and ravaged; 
Ensnared in holes were they, all of them, 
And in prison-houses were they hidden away. 
They were for prey, with none to deliver, 
For ravagement, with none to say: Stop! 
Who gave Jacob to ravagement 
And Israel to those who despoiled him? 
Was it not Yahweh, He against whom they had sinned, 
And in whose ways they were loath to walk, 
And to whose revealed law they would not hearken? 
So in indignation He poured out His wrath upon him, 
And His anger He despatched like a cloud against him, 
So that it burned all about him, but he would not give heed, 
And it blazed against him, but he would not take 
notice. 
But now thus saith Yahweh, 
Thy Creator, O Jacob, yea, thy Maker, O Israel; 
Fear not, for I am about to redeem thee; 
I have summoned thee, Mine art thou. 
When thou passest through the sea, I am with thee, 
And through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee; 
When thou walkest through fire, thou shalt not be burned, 
And the flame shall not blaze against thee. 
For I, Yahweh, am thy God, 
The Holy One of Israel is thy Savior. 
Because thou wast precious in Mine eyes 
Thou hast acquired dignity and I have loved thee. 
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So I gave up mankind in place of thee, 
And peoples in thy stead. 
I gave Egypt as thy ransom, 
Ethiopia and Sabaea in exchange for thee. 
Fear not, for | am with thee; 
From the East I will bring thine offspring, 
And from the West will I reassemble thee. 
I will say to the North: Give up! 
And to the South: Hold not back! 
Bring My sons from afar, 
Yea, My daughters from the end of the earth, 
Every one who calls himself by My name, 
Whom I have formed, yea, have made, for My 
glory! 
Let all the nations assemble, 
And let their gods gather together! 
Who among them might foretell this, 
Or former things proclaim unto us? 
Let them produce their witnesses, that they may be 
vindicated, 
Or let them listen and say: (It is the) truth. 
Who hath fashioned a god 
And an idol, yea, a molten image, has poured out, 
To no purpose whatsoever? 
A tree which will not decay he selects, 
An expert artisan he seeks for himself, 
In order to fashion an image which can not move 
itself. 
The artisan pours out the idol; 
The smith plates it with gold 
And joints of silver he moulds. 
Each one helps the other, 
And to his comrade he says: Be strong! 
The artisan supports the smith, 
The polisher him who wields the hammer. 
He says of a joint: It is good. 
And he fastens it with nails so that it may not slip. 
The fashioners of idols are vanity, all of them, 
And their precious objects are to no purpose. 
They see not, neither do they comprehend; 
And their witnesses are their makers themselves. 
Behold all its fellow-associates are put to shame 
And its artisans are made to blush. 
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Let all of them assemble; let them stand up, 
Let them become worried, be put to shame together. 
The worker in iron fashions an idol; 
With bellows and with hammers he shapes it, 
And he brings it to completion with his own strong 
arm; 
Also he becomes thirsty, so that he has no strength; 
He drinks no water, so that he becomes faint. 
The worker in wood spreads a tape; 
With chalk, with scrapers and with compass he 
shapes it, 
And with graving-tool he makes it like the form of a man, 
Like a human being in shape, in order to dwell in a 
sanctuary. 
He hews for himself a cedar, 
Or he takes a fir or an oak tree, 
Or he finds for himself a tree in the forest, 
Which a god has planted and the rain made grow. 
And it serves the man for burning; 
So he kindles a fire and warms himself, 
Or he sets it ablaze and bakes bread. 
In addition he makes (from it) a god and renders homage; 
He makes an idol and prostrates himself to it. 
Half of it he has burned as a fire, 
Upon the coals of which he roasts flesh; 
He eats roasted meat and becomes satiated. 
Also he warms himself and says: Ah! 
I have become warm, I see a light! 
While of what remains of it he makes an idol, 
And prostrates himself to it and renders homage; 
And he prays unto it and says; 
Deliver me, for my god art thou! 
They do not perceive, neither do they understand, 
For too glazed over are their eyes to see, 
Too heavy are their hearts to comprehend; 
So that he does not take to heart, 
Nor has he perception or understanding that he 
should say: 
Half of it I burned as fire, 
And upon its coals I baked bread; 
I am roasting meat and am about to eat, 
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To a clod of wood I bow down; 
I prostrate myself and to it I pray. 
A heart gone astray has misled him, 
So that he can not rescue himself; 
Nor yet would he say: Is not something false in 
my right hand? 
They are turned around, those who put their trust in an 
idol, 
Who say unto a molten image: Thou art our god. 
Remember all this, O-Jacob, 
Yea, Israel, for My servant art thou. 
I have fashioned thee as a servant unto Me; 
Thou must never reject Me. 
Thus sayeth Yahweh, 
Thy Redeemer, yea, thy Fashioner in the womb: 
I, Yahweh, am the Maker of everything, 
Who stretched out the heavens all alone, 
Who spread out the earth with no one with Me, 
Who circumvents the portents of the seers, 
And their magical acts brings to naught, 
Who turns sages aback, 
And their technique changes to folly; 
Who confirms the word of His servant, 
And the counsel of His messengers He fulfills. 
Ye are My witnesses, sayeth Yahweh, 
Yea, My servant, whom I have chosen, 
To the end that ye may understand and have faith in Me, 
And may comprehend that I am the Existent One; 
Before Me no god was fashioned, 
And after Me none will (ever) be. 
I, I am God, 
And besides Me there is no savior. 
I foretell and I proclaim, and I work salvation; 
And among you there is no strange god; 
So ye are My witnesses, that I am God. 
Moreover, from today on I am the Existent One, 
And there is none who can wrest from My hands; 
I act, and who can reverse it, 
I, Yahweh, your particular possession, 
The Creator of Israel, your King? 
Who among you will hearken unto this, 
Will give ear and hear of future events? 
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Thus sayeth Yahweh, 
He who sets a road through the sea, 
Yea, through the mighty waters a pathway, 
Who bringeth forth chariot and horse, 
Army and troop all together; 
They lie prostrate, they do not rise; 
They are extinguished, like a wick they are quenched. 
Recall not earlier events, 
And over former happenings do not ponder. 
Behold, I am about to do a new thing; 
Now will it become real; moreover, ye shall rec- 
ognize it. 
I shall set a road through the desert, 
Through the wilderness will I fix paths. 
The beasts of the field shall pay homage’ to Me 
The jackals and the ostriches; 
For I shall put water in the desert, 
Streams will I set in the wilderness, 
In order to provide drink for My people, My chosen one, 
This people which I have fashioned for Myself, 
That they may recite My praise. 
But upon Me thou didst not call, O Jacob, 
Verily thou didst grow weary of me, O Israel. 
Unto Me thou broughtest not thy burnt-offerings, 
And with thy sacrifices thou didst not do homage 
unto Me. 
I did not demand that thou worship Me with grain-offering; 
Neither did I burden thee with incense-offering. 
Thou didst not spend thy money for Me for cane, 
And with the fat of thy sacrifices thou didst not 
satiate Me. 
Instead thou didst belabor Me with thy sins, 
With thine iniquities thou didst weary Me exceed- 
ingly. 
Recall to My memory; let us enter into judgment together; 
Speak up, thou, so that thou mayest find vindication. 
Thy very first ancestor sinned, 
And thy kings transgressed against Me. 
So I profaned the holy princes, 
And I gave Jacob over to reproach 
And Israel to insult. 
Thus sayeth Yahweh, 
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Israel’s King and its Redeemer, 
Whose name is Yahweh of Hosts; 
I am the first and I am the last, 
And besides Me there is no god. 
And who like Me makes proclamation 
And foretells something and carries it through for 
himself; 
Who proclaims long in advance things to come, 
And what will happen foretells? 
Fear not and be not afraid! 
Have I not proclaimed from earliest times 
And foretold; and ye are My witnesses? 
Is there a god besides Me, 
Or is there any other than I? 
I, I, the Existent One, 
Blot out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
And thy sins I remember no more. 
I have blotted out thy transgressions like a mist, 
And like a cloud I have caused thy sins to pass away; 
Turn again unto Me, for I have redeemed thee. 
So now hearken, O Jacob, My servant, 
Yea, Israel, whom | have chosen. 
Thus sayeth Yahweh, thy Maker, 
Yea, He who fashioned thee in the womb, thy Helper: 
Fear not, My servant, Jacob, 
Yea, Yeshurun, whom I have chosen. 
Even as I pour water upon the thirsty soil, 
Yea, streams of water upon the dry ground, 
So will I pour My spirit upon thine offspring 
And My blessing upon thy posterity. 
So that thy sons shall flourish as grass upon the mountains, 
As poplars beside the water-brooks. 
One shall say: I belong to Yahweh; 
And one shall call himself by the name of Jacob, 
And one shall write with his own hand: Yahweh's (posses- 
sion), 
And by the name of Israel shall he entitle himself. 


The metrical form of this address is of particular interest. Appreciation of this 
fact is of immediate service in the task of textual reconstruction and rearrangement. 
The address consists of one hundred and ten metrical units, of which fifty-four are 
3/3's, twenty-two are 4/3’s, eight are 4/4’s, nineteen are 3/3/3's, four are 3/3/2’s, 
two are 4/3/3’s, and one is a 4/4/4. This is an unusually large proportion of tristichs 
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to distichs. The various meters are mingled quite indiscriminately, as might well be 
expected in a hortatory piece. Yet it is noteworthy how frequently a single tristich 
is followed by one, two or even three closely related distichs in the corresponding 
meter, 3/3’s following a 3/3/3 or one 3/3/2 (43.5-7), and 4/3’s following a 4/3/3 
(42.22, 24a), with in each instance the tristich making a specific affirmation and the 
distichs amplifying it, usually with positive, but occasionally (44.15, 16) with 
contrasted, thoughts or statements. This technique is exceedingly effective. Also it 
should be noted that the address ends in a strophe consisting of eight 4/3’s, a metrical 
form which imparts dignity and climactic effect to the conclusion of the address. 

42.5. >xa, as a title, “the God,” i.e. the one, universal God; cf. Ps. 85.9 and 
frequently in Deutero-Isaiah. For omyin read, as a sing., onuin: cf. Hos. 7.6. 
MENS) designates all that springs forth from the earth, but particularly animals 
and men;.it is in parallelism with m3 oad of the next distich. Cheyne, Duhm and 
Marti would supply x’xv after 7x¥N¥); but this would make this v. a 3/3/4, a rare and 
here an impossible meter. Vv. 5 and 8 together state graphically and effectively the 
primary theme of this address, the absolute oneness and universality of Yahweh as the 
sole world-God and the utter unreality and futility of other, pappered gods and of the 
idols by which they are represented. 

8. For xyn as a name or title of Yahweh (so already Dillmann) coined by and 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah cf. 48.12b and the note to this v. The fact that 
DSla reads nw) indicates (a) that it, and no doubt the general public also, clearly 
understood xin as a name or title of Yahweh, and also (b) that the scribe had no 
appreciation of the metrical character of this type of Hebrew literature; for, linking 
‘ow. to what follows, as the conjunction would necessitate, would have made of 
this a 3/4/3 tristich, which is of course an unheard of meter. To achieve the 3/3/3 
meter it is necessary to read 7)7"IN, as is regularly the procedure with Deutero- 
Isaiah, and also jnx-xd each as one beat, but, on the other hand, to read snbam, a 
four-syllabled noun with prefix and suffix, as two beats. 

g. The unusual position of m3, as the second word in the stichos, makes it 
emphatic and necessitates its receiving a full beat. In contrast to miwsin, ‘the 
former things,’’ which is naturally determined and so requires the article, nw7n), 
with MT and contrary to DSla, does not need the article since it is as yet indeter- 
minate, ‘‘new things.’”’ These ‘“‘new events’’ can not be Cyrus’ capture of Babylon, 
as Dillmann and Marti interpret it, for that had already taken place. Rather these 
“new things’” can be only Yahweh's clearly contemplated deliverance of Israel 
from exile and its restoration to its ancestral land, as the address, in the form in 
which we have reconstructed it, clearly predicts. Correspondingly mawxin can be 
only Yahweh’s sending of Israel into exile in Babylonia some fifty years earlier, 
even as predicted by Yahweh through the mouths of earlier prophets. The v. implies 
clearly that Yahweh informs Israel of coming events before they transpire just 
because Israel is His servant, His agent, who, in order to function effectively in that 
role, must know in advance what Yahweh, as the divine source of all history, purposes 
to do and just when to expect it. Accordingly in this address Yahweh announces, 
or at least intimates, to Israel His purpose to deliver it from exile in Babylonia and 
to bring it safely through the desert back to the land of its fathers. 

15. This v. is manifestly a 3/3 double-distich; accordingly in the second stichos 
of the first distich read 95) and give the word a full beat, and in the parallel position 
in the second distich for o°D18) read 0» »niw) (cf. 14.23). The expression, 0°97 277NX 
here brings to mind the mountain, Horeb, ‘‘the Bare Mountain,” devoid of vegeta- 
tion; just this is the implication here, as the second stichos of this distich makes 
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clear. It is tempting to emend the second w’a1x to n’wsx, a word quite similar in 
form and synonymous in meaning. However, as Torrey brings to our attention, in 
the two stichoi of the very next distich 1y7” xb occurs twice in much closer juxtaposi- 
tion than wa)x in this distich; accordingly it is probably wise not to emend the 
word. Oort and Duhm would emend ox to nvxd on the basis of Ps. 105.41 and 
also on the basis of the contention that in Biblical Hebrew °8 never connotes a 
small islet in a river. However, the picture of a river drying up so much that patches 
of earth, which may well be termed on, ‘‘islets,’”’ appear, is so graphic that it seems 
best to retain MT here. However, the vocalization, px, is certainly preferable 
to that of MT. The picture which this v. inaugurates is of course that of Israel’s 
return, under Yahweh’s protection, from Babylon through the desert, with all its 
hardships and dangers, to its ancestral land. 

16. This v. is manifestly a triple-distich, but obviously in considerable textual 
disorder. The first distich is a 4/3, while the second distich seems to be of the same 
meter, though with a word lost at the end of the line. This word can be only jnx, 
the word regularly used by Deutero-Isaiah in parallelism with ows of the first 
stichos of the distich. The supplying of this word not only restores the meter and 
parallelism of the distich, but also recovers an effective chiasm of the two stichoi. 
Likewise it seems best, with Marti, to regard the '» of qwnp, ‘“‘a dark place,” as a 
dittograph of the '» of o'vx, immediately preceding, and for it to read wn, 
“darkness,” the natural antithesis to 1x, “‘light.’’ The third distich of the v. presents 
many difficulties. In the first place, the two verbs in the perf., following the sequence 
of impfs. in the first two distichs, are very disturbing. Unquestionably, with both G 
and Targ., we should read both of these verbs as impfs. also. Furthermore, following 
a hint from V, for the altogether impossible onwy, we should read ond nwys; this 
reading restores the expected, but missing, fourth beat of the first stichos of the 
distich. In the second stichos, in addition to emending o’nary to oarys, a word prac- 
tically essential to the completion of the thought as well as to the meter is obviously 
missing; accordingly supply ty>’ (cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Loss of Words, etc.”’ 
HUCA XXV [1954], 56f.). The “blind ones” are obviously the Jewish exiles in 
Babylon. The statement of the first distich, that Yahweh would cause them to go, 
impliedly upon their return journey to their ancestral land, by a road and by paths 
“which they do not know,” implies further that this return will not be by the same 
route by which Nebuchadnezzar had brought them to Babylon, undoubtedly the 
northern route, but that their return would be by the southern route, identical with 
or paralleling that by which, but a few years earlier, Nabunaid, the last Babylonian 
monarch, and his retinue travelled regularly between Babylon and Teima, the royal 
residence in the western desert. It was altogether natural for Deutero-Isaiah, living 
when he did, and for other prophetic writers after him to envisage the return of 
exiled Israel to its ancestral land by this route (cf. Isa. 35; 40.3 f. and passim). 

43.8. The reference to ‘‘the blind ones” is continued in vv. 18-20. But itis the 
theme also of 43.8, a v. which, where it stands in MT, manifestly disturbs the 
context and is out of place. On the other hand, 43.8 fits in perfectly here, between 
vv. 16 and 18-20, while equally plainly v. 17 disturbs the context here and must be 
transposed to a more suitable position; accordingly replace 42.17 by 43.8. This v. 
seems to be a 3/3/3 tristich, but the second stichos plainly requires an additional 
beat; accordingly, again with G and Targ., and as the context requires, supply 
ony) to follow w’; this not only restores the meter and completes the thought, but 
it also establishes a perfect parallelism between the second and third stichoi of the 
tristich. Also, with Marti, for 8°¥)7 read the impv., 8¥17. 
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42.18. There can be no question that, following Haupt and other scholars, in 
their present arrangement in MT the two stichoi reverse the expected thought 
sequence of first seeing and then hearing, and that they should be inverted. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the v. is manifestly a 3/3, but that the 
present first stichos in MT manifestly lacks a beat; when transposed to function as 
the second stichos in the distich, this missing word would come at the very end of 
the line, the place where, as we have learned, in Biblical poetry words have been 
most readily and frequently lost. The parallelism of the two stichoi tells us imme- 
diately that the missing word must have paralleled mxnb and must have continued 
the thought of 1yaw, just as mynd continues the thought of 1w’a7; accordingly supply 
awpnd as the missing word. Naturally, while supplying this word, we must read 
the impv., WY. 

19. In v. 19b the first my should certainly be changed to win. Likewise onbwno 
presents almost insurmountable difficulties. It is in all likelihood a corruption of an 
original ’?¥5. But thus reconstructed, this second distich merely repeats in inverse 
order, and that too a bit awkwardly, the thought already set forth effectively in the 
first distich. It is undoubtedly the result of rather bungling textual expansion, and 
_ so should be omitted as a gloss. However, it does establish quite conclusively that 

for *tay"DN2 we should read "tay3, and thus establish a perfect parallelism between 
the two stichoi of the first distich. 

20. As the final 'n of nxn indicates, the word should be read nix}, as an inf. 
const., used here as a verbal noun. Correspondingly we should vocalize Nip, also 
as an inf. const. Also the here altogether meaningless 2nd sing. masc., wn, should 
be emended to the 3rd sing. masc., 12v’, to correspond to its parallel word in the 
second stichos, yow’. The subj. of the two verbs is of course the servant and mes- 
senger of v. 19a. A glance at the reconstructed text shows that vv. 18, 19a and 20 
together constitute a very effective 3/3 triple-distich, with the single theme, the 
blindness and deafness of the servant. Appreciation of this fact confirms our omission 
of v. 19b as a disturbing gloss. 

21. Just what this v. actually means, and particularly in this setting, it is 
impossible to determine. Moreover, whatever its meaning might be, it certainly 
disturbs the continuity of the thought here and should be omitted as a gloss. It may 
be noted also that this is the only passage in the entire Bible where y5n is followed 
by jyob and where also 77» is used in the hif‘il. This sentence may well be a dox- 
ological refrain inserted at just this point at the close of the reading of this passage 
from the prophets in the Synagogue liturgy. 

22. This v. together with vv. 24-25 continues the thought of the triple-distich 
immediately preceding and defines wherein the blindness and deafness of the servant, 
Israel, consisted, viz. in failing, or even refusing, to see and realize who was the true 
author of Israel’s conquest by Nebuchadnezzar and its present exile, that, by implica- 
tion, it was not at all the, falsely presumed, more powerful Babylonian gods, who, 
as the address will subsequently establish, were not gods at all, but Yahweh alone, 
their own ancestral god and the sole, universal God, against whom they had sinned 
rebelliously and in whose way they had refused to walk. The v., stating historical 
facts of such grave import, is cast in the dignified 4/3 measure, a 4/3/3 tristich 
plus a 4/3 distich. For N27, which is certainly meaningless here, we should un- 
doubtedly read, in close parallelism with 1827, inBn, Also the altogether meaning- 
less and, as all the vss. indicate, misleading o1IN2, we should revocalize O°9}na 
Certainly also for now we should read, even as the recurrence of the word in v. 24 
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indicates, nowob. Inasmuch as the preceding word ends in a '¥, the '> here was 
undoubtedly lost through haplography. 

23. This v. seriously disturbs the thought-unity of this passage and has been 
displaced from its original position, probably between 43.15 and 16. We shall consider 
it in that position. ; 

24. This v. is a 4/3, 4/3/3, and so is obviously the perfect, antithetical coun- 
terpart of v. 22, and with it constitutes a closely integrated thought-unit. Certainly 
in the second stichos of the initial distich a beat is lacking. Plainly once again a 
word has been lost at the end of a line; in this instance the missing word could have 
been only the object of oad; accordingly, with G, supply 1mx. For 12xwn read, 
with G, and in agreement with the two 3rd plu. verbs which follow, 1xun. 74x is 
followed regularly by the inf. const., usually, though not invariably, introduced by 
'b; accordingly here read qin. 

25. This v. abounds in difficulties, particularly in its first half. The v. is man- 
ifestly a double-distich, and the second distich is a 4/4. The first stichos of the first 
distich likewise has, or seems to have, four beats; therefore it is to be expected that 
the first distich is likewise a 4/4, and that accordingly its second stichos should also 
have four beats. But in MT only two words constitute the second stichos, and by 
themselves express no complete or translatable thought. Obviously something has 
been lost from this second stichos, in the extent of at least two words. It should be 
noted also that the second distich speaks of something burning and flaming, but the 
distich does not say what it was. But since both verbs are 3rd fem. sing. it follows 
that a fem. sing. noun, the subj. of the two verbs, must have stood in the second 
stichos of the first distich. It could scarcely have been nonbn, for a word connoting 
“warfare” could hardly have served as the subj. of the two verbs in the second 
distich. Accordingly Klostermann, followed by Cheyne and Torrey, have emended 
monbn ny to nando inty). Granting that nonbn might very well have been a corrup- 
tion of mand >, nonetheless in1y1, a masc. noun, can certainly not be the subj. of 
the two 3rd fem. sing. verbs which follow. Accordingly, in considerable measure a 
conjecture, we propose, as the probable, original reading of this second stichos of the 
first distich, n>w yby nando inrayr. for TIAy ndw cf. Ps. 78.49. In the first stichos 
of the first distich 158 Nn is syntactically impossible; accordingly, with Isa. 66.15, 
read 1px mona. In the second stichos of the second distich, following a suggestion 
of G and to agree with the tense of y7’ and with the general thought of the passage, 
for ov read ow. 

43.1. This v. is also quite obviously a 4/4. It inaugurates Yahweh’s comforting 
reassurance to Israel that its discipline for its faithlessness is ended and that the 
moment of its deliverance from exile is nigh. 

2. In order to provide an effective parallelism with nym) and also with wr ona 
in the corresponding position in the second distich, for oa read, with S, ona; 
the prophet employs 1»1 twice again in this address, in 44.16, 19. 

3-4. Textually these two vv. are in perfect condition, but there seems to have 
been some disarrangement within them. V. 4 continues directly the thought of 
v. 3a, while v. 3b, in turn, fits perfectly after v. 4b. In fact vv. 3a and 4a together 
constitute one double-distich, while correspondingly vv. 4b and 3b constitute a 
second double-distich. Each double-distich voices a closely unified thought, with 
effective parallelism between its constituent distichs. Moreover, the second double- 
distich illustrates graphically the thought of the first by enumerating some of the 
peoples whom Yahweh gave up in order to take Israel as His own, chosen people, 
here specifically the peoples dwelling at the very ends of the then known world. 
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In v. 4b, just as in 45.12, 07% has the connotation, ‘‘mankind,” and so is synonymous 
with ovand, “‘peoples.’”’ The implication of this passage seems to be that from Creation 
on Yahweh, as the sole Creator of the entire universe, might well have functioned 
as the one and only universal world-God, recognized and worshiped as such by all 
peoples, and so might have stood in a single, uniform relation to all nations from the 
beginning of existence. However, from the very first He cherished an especial affection 
for Israel, and so took it as His particular people and centered His love and care 
upon it. But to do this He had to renounce His relations with and claims upon the 
other peoples and the rest of mankind as a whole. But the further thought is implicit 
here, that, even while retaining Israel in a special relationship to Himself, Yahweh 
is about to reassert His divine rule over the entire world and over all peoples within 
it. To do this He must first establish convincingly that the so-called gods of the 
other nations are impotent unrealities, nothings at all. And this only a few short 
sentences later He proceeds to do in highly effective manner. After this is accom- 
plished there will follow the nywn, the “salvation” of all the other nations and 
peoples, whom Yahweh had at first discarded, and their restoration to His just 
dominion and loving care, and with this true universalism. In this program, Israel, 

_as the people beloved of Yahweh and knowing Him from of old, will have an especial 
role and will still be His chosen people, the agent of His universal purpose. Such is 
the theme of this entire address, of which in a way 43.3a+4+3b, supplemented 
by vv. 5-7 are the key. 

5-6. The text of these two vv. is in perfect order and together they voice a 
closely unified thought. They picture Yahweh’s reuniting all Israel, at present 
scattered in all directions. The exiles from the East are of course the group 
in Babylonia. Those from the West would then be those, such as Jeremiah, who, 
at the time of the fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians in 586 B. c., had sought refuge 
in Egypt. Those from the South would be those who at the same time had fled into 
Arabia, certainly as far down the Red Sea coast as Medinah and Mecca, and perhaps 
even as far as Sheba. Those from the North would be the remnant of the exiles of 
the ten northern tribes, for the most part resident since 721 B. c. in Northern Mes- 
opotamia. That in the early post-exilic period the hope of the restoration of these 
tribes and of the reunion thereby of Israel with Judah was ardently cherished is 
amply attested in the Biblical literature of that period (cf. Rosenau, ‘‘Ezek. 
37.15-28: What Happened to the Ten Tribes,” HUCA Jubilee Volume [1925], 79-88). 

7. As it stands in MT this v. would have to be read as a 3/2/2 tristich, a scantily 
attested meter in Biblical Hebrew poetry. However, by the omission of one of the 
three synonymous verbs in the second stichos, preferably 1:nx12, the v. becomes a 
normal 3/3 distich and likewise reads more smoothly and effectively than in its 
present form. In the first stichos in order to achieve the 3-beat measure b> must 
be given a full beat and so be regarded as emphatic. Also x1p37 must be interpreted 
as a reflexive, ‘‘Every one who calls himself, etc.” 

g. V. 9 is obviously a 3/3 triple-distich. But the first distich plainly has one 
word too many in the first stichos and one too few in the second stichos. This dif- 
ficulty, however, is easily resolved by transposing 11m’ from the first to the end of 
the second stichos. ox is indeed a natural and effective parallel to ayn; but 
something is plainly out of order in the v.; for the antecedent of the pronominal 
suffix of o72 in the second distich and of omy in the third distich can certainly not 
be the nations or peoples of the first distich, but can be only their gods. Obviously 
also the answer to the question in the second distich, ‘‘Who among them might 
foretell this?”’, can not be the nations, but must be their gods. Furthermore, just as 
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later in this address the prophet has Yahweh proclaim that Israel is His witness, 
who testifies to His reality and divinity, so here those who are challenged to produce 
their witnesses can be, not the nations at all, but only their gods. Accordingly for 
orpxd read ommbx, certainly a relatively simple and modest emendation. In the first 
distich for 1¥ap) read, with Torrey, as the context requires and in agreement with 
1DDN, I¥ap?, In the second distich, with Cheyne, vocalize as a sing. 11Y°Dw, to 
agree with 1. Both verbs, it should be noted, are impfs., and so describe an action 
in either the present or the immediate future. In the first stichos of this second 
distich nxt, a monosyllabic word, must be linked with its governing verb, 1, and 
the two words read as a single beat. Thus closely linked to the verb, nxt has the 
force of a pronominal suffix. Its antecedent must be some momentous event very 
soon to happen. This can be only, as the prophet, speaking in the name of Yahweh, 
develops in detail later in the address, Israel’s deliverance from exile in Babylonia 
and its restoration to its ancestral land. Obviously the prophet is here once again 
resorting to his favorite, hortatory device, a supposititious court trial between the 
rival contestants, Yahweh and the foreign gods, to determine who is the one, true, 
universal God. And the test is once again, who of the gods, or of the supposed gods, 
can foretell future events. And of course, just as in every court trial, each side must 
have its witnesses to substantiate its case. The ') of both niiwx7) and 1ypw connotes 
contrast, ‘‘or,” rather than the customary ‘‘and.” For px in the gal, ‘to show 
oneself to be in the right (through court-of-law processes)’ cf. 43.26; 45.25, Ps. 
143.2; Job 40.8, and passim. 

At this point in the address 44.10, would be fittingly followed by 40.20, 19; 
41.6-7; 44.9, 11 ff. These verses will be commented on in this order. 

44.10. bp5) is here, just as again in 40.19, the object of 703; therefore the two 
words can not be separated and assigned to different stichoi. Accordingly the v. at 
first glance seems to be a 3/2/2, certainly, as has already been stated, an awkward, 
uneuphonious meter and not convincingly attested. In all likelihood a word has 
been lost in the second stichos; and inasmuch as the natural object of 4D) is 300, 
and since also the combined term, 730) bp», occurs frequently as the designation of a 
single idol (cf. Deut. 27.15; Jud. 17.3, 4), particularly when just as, as seems to be 
the case here, the idol is made of wood overlaid with metal plating, we may very 
well supply 120m) here following bo». The v. thus becomes a 3/3/2 tristich, quite a 
common meter. Certainly 40.19-20 do not fit in where they stand now in MT, for 
quite plainly they interrupt the continuity of thought between vv. 18 and 21, while 
they themselves have little or no connection with the thought of the address in 
40.9-21. On the other hand, they fit in perfectly, both as to thought and metrical 
form, here, where we have inserted them in this address. However, the order of 
the two vv. should be inverted, since v. 19 clearly continues the thought effectively 
begun in v. 20, viz. the manner of making the idol. The two introductory words of 
40.20, 7D19N }D0Nn, are disturbing in many ways. They are absolutely untranslatable 
and likewise can not by any possible means be fitted into the meter. Both G and S 
omit the two words; and that must be our procedure likewise. With these two words 
omitted, the text acquires perfect order and the v. becomes a normal 3/3/3 tristich. 
The v. describes quite graphically the first step in the making of this idol, viz. the 
selection of a suitable tree to form its body or base. The subj. of ana° and of wpa 
is of course the man who is having the idol made for his use. v1” must of course be 
interpreted as reflexive in meaning. 

40.19. Vocalize nipinn; cf. I Kings 6.21; Ezek. 7.23; coming from the stem, 
pnn, “‘to bind,” the word can mean only “‘links, joints.’’ The second |x should 
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of course be emended to 47x", to accord with 1ypy. The subj. of both verbs is 71x 
in the second stichos of the tristich. The v. clearly implies that at least two skilled 
artisans participate in the fashioning of the idol, the wood-worker, the win (cf. 
v. 13), and the metal-worker, the ;71s. The realization of this fact paves the way to 
the linking of 41.6-7 with 40.19-20, a procedure proposed already by Duhm and 
Cheyne. 

41.6-7. These two vv., describing a single procedure, and all manifestly in the 
same meter, actually constitute a 3/3 triple-distich. In v. 6 for 1n1y° read the sing., 
ary’, to agree with 1px’. The subj. of both verbs is of course wx. In the 
second stichos of the first distich of v. 7 there is plainly one word too many for the 
meter; likewise there is confusion in the thought. Certainly not nyp but wD must 
be the object of odin; apparently ww» was displaced from its original to its present 
positionin the distich, and then the corruption, oyd, crept into its place. oyD is 
traditionally translated ‘‘anvil’” (so V, S, Rashi and Kimchi), but inasmuch as 
the word would have this connotation in only this one place in the entire Bible, 
this interpretation may well be rejected. The v. seems to imply that not merely 
two, but rather four different artisans participate in the fabrication of this particular 
idol. It is noteworthy that in the first distich of v. 7 nx is used with two nouns which 
seem undetermined, since neither has the article. But one stylistic characteristic 
of this address is that it dispenses with the use of the article constantly, where in 
ordinary prose the article would be indispensable, and yet the noun is determined, 
quite as if the article were there (in addition to these two vv. cf. 44.12-13). 

44.9. This v. is plainly a double-distich. The first distich is a 4/3, and we would 
expect the second distich to be a 4/3 likewise; but it is anything but this; in fact 
in its present form it has no recognizable meter whatever. The vss. too seem to have 
had trouble with this half-verse, and to have in consequence paraphrased the entire 
v. rather than translating it literally. It should be noted that both G and S link the 
last two words of this v. with v. 10, quite as if they were not integral in v. 9. More- 
over in v. 11, which in our rearrangement of the text follows immediately upon 
v. g, wa’ occurs in its proper place; accordingly we may regard the word here at 
the end of v. 9 as a dittograph, and we may also see in this fact further evidence 
that in the original text v. 11 did indeed follow immediately upon v. 9, just as we 
have rearranged them. Accordingly these last two words of v. 9 may be elided as 
not a part of the original text. But the elision of these two words by no means solves 
all the difficulties of this second distich. The presence of nn after ony) leads us 
to expect a nominal sentence here; but if so, the predicate, stating just who the 
witnesses to the vanity and impotence of these idols may be, is missing altogether. 
Furthermore, those who neither see nor know aught are certainly not these idol- 
makers, as the text in its present form seems to imply, but are rather the idols 
themselves. Unquestionably the clause, 1y7"¥2) ww7"ba, should be transferred to 
follow immediately after 1»*y»-ba; moreover, since the negative quality of these 
idols is strongly stressed here, each of these 2’s is emphatic and so must receive a 
full beat. Accordingly this transferred clause consists of four emphatic words, and 
in its new position constitutes the four-beat first stichos of the second distich for 
which we are seeking. The oon of the idol-makers are of course the idols them- 
selves, the products of their hands. And plainly this word is the antecedent of the 
pronominal suffix of o7’7y). Who then are the witnesses of the impotence and vanity 
of the gods whom these idols represent, and whom these gods are challenged in 
vy. 9 to produce? The answer to this question will provide the missing predicate of 
the nominal sentence to which we have referred. It can be only one possible word. 
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Both G and S mention “their makers”’ in their versions of the v.; accordingly supply 
omwvy to complete the nominal sentence. The very artisans who, with such pride, 
fashioned the idols of these gods are the very ones who must testify of them that 
they can neither see nor know aught, that they are utterly impotent and worthless 
And this reconstruction furnishes for us the second 3-beat stichos of this 4/3 distich. 
As thus reconstructed the thought of the double-distich is compelling indeed, and is 
certainly essential to the effective presentation of the theme of this address. 

11. For pyran read yoan (cf. Hos. 4.17). The antecedent of the suffix must 
be SoD in v. 9. The word must connote here ‘‘its associates,’ those who are linked 
to it in any way, its priests and its worshipers. The context requires that for ow1m 
we read wom), with the suffix, and also that for the completely meaningless 07%9 we 
read op7Nn, ‘“‘are made to blush.” 

12. This v. too abounds in difficulties. For 1xyo read, with Torrey, axy’; for 
axy, ‘to shape or make with the hands,” cf. Job 10.8; moreover, D°’A¥y were fre- 
quently, if not normally, made of metal; cf. Hos. 8.4; Ps. 115.4; 135.15. The v. is 
obviously in the 3-beat meter. Accordingly in the second distich of the initial tristich 
of the v. there is one word too many; therefore omit Syp), a verb which occurs again 
in the very next stichos, and is here not only quite unnecessary, but is even disturb- 
ing. onpa, ‘with glowing coal-fire,’’ can hardly be the proper word here; in its stead, 
with only a rearrangement of the consonants, read 9523, “with bellows” (cf. Jer. 
6.29), and thus recover a proper and natural parallel to n)appa. Certainly we should, 
with G, insert 1b after n>; the word was probably lost through haplography, of 
either sound or form, with the next word. For 4y read of course }y™, from 4y”, 
“to be weary.’’ The ’athnah should be set at 1n> instead of in its present position. 
This would make the v. a 3/3/3, 3/3. The tristich would then describe the various 
procedures of the goldsmith in the making of the idol, while the distich would record 
the physical distress which he experiences as the result of his eagerness to complete 
his supposedly consecrated task, and from which, impliedly, the idol, or the god 
whom it is meant to represent, is unable to relieve him. 

13. The v. is manifestly a 4/4 double-distich. But in the second distich there 
are two words too many; plainly the first 17>Nn° anticipates the second, at the end 
of the stichos and in its proper place, while similarly 1nwy anticipates the same word 
at the beginning of the second distich; the omission of these two superfluous words 
makes the picture here presented clear and vivid and likewise recovers the meter of 
the distich. Correspondingly the first stichos of the second distich lacks one beat; 
also the mention of the name of a tool of some kind would be appropriate imme- 
diately after 1nvy and would add something to the vividness of the picture here; 
accordingly supply wana, “with graving-tool’”’ (cf. Ex. 32.4). Finally it seems proper 
for nax»n> to read 4NNDd, certainly an emendation of minor degree. For n'a aw’ instead 
of nan aw cf. Gen. 4.20; 25.27; Jer. 36.22; Ps. 22.4. 

14. Numerous difficulties are present in this v. also. For nn2> read, with V, 
n1>°, as the context suggests. Vocalize np), as the context requires. Certainly 
the v. contemplates the selection and cutting down of only one tree; therefore for 
ons read mx, to agree with the mention of the single tree, which follows. This is 
the only instance of the word, arn; accordingly, with Gratz, Cheyne and Marti, 
emend to nn (cf. Isa. 41.19; 60.13). The latter seems to have been, like the mmx 
and the pbx (cf. Gen. 35.8; II Kings 14.9; Hos. 4.13; Amos 2.9) a tree of large size 
and also suitable for sacred uses. Emend yox) to xx, with merely a simple re- 
arrangement of the consonants. As the text now reads, this verb has no object; 
accordingly for 1y’*xya read, as indeed the context suggests, 1y’» yy (cf. Jer. 10.3). 
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For the meaningless }7x, following a suggestion of G, read bx; for the bx ome cf. 
Ps. 80.11. The thought of the v. seems to be that only a tree of outstanding size 
and appearance, one which, so it seems, a god must have planted, and had planted 
for the express purpose that, when it reached its full growth, it might be made into 
an idol, an image of him, would be suitable for this purpose. This implies, in turn, 
that in the minds of the wood-carver and all concerned the tree possesses from the 
very first some quality of divinity. The v. is obviously a 3/3, 4/4. 

15. This v. is a 3/3/3, 3/3, as are also vv. 12, 18-19a, 19bc. In all these passages 
the tristich comes first and expresses one idea, while the distich which follows 
expresses the contrasting idea. Here and again in v. 19bc the tristich describes the 
profane acts which the idol-maker performs, all for his own physical comfort, while 
the distich records his procedure in fulfilling his religious purpose. By describing 
the acts for physical comfort with three verbs and also by stating this first, while 
he describes the religious procedure with only two verbs and likewise puts it in 
second place, the prophet suggests, with biting satire, that considerations of physical 
comfort come first in the mind of the idol-maker. This is the implication again in 
v. 19bc. And a further implication of both passages is that in the life and thought 
.of both idol-makers and idol-worshipers the shade of difference in the making of an 
idol between the sacred and the profane is infinitesimal and almost meaningless, 
and that the transition from the one to the other is easy, quick and of no import, 
further evidence that in the idol itself there is no real divinity or sanctity. 070 here 
is certainly misleading and not original; for it clearly implies by its plu. suffix that 
the idol-maker has in his possession quite a number of trees, whereas the context 
implies clearly that he possesses and works with only a single tree, a part of which 
he uses for the satisfaction of his physical needs and comfort and out of the remainder 
of which he makes the idol. p79 may well have sprung up here as a corrupt dittograph 
of on. Instead of np» read, with Klostermann, nap; and inasmuch as np always 
has wx as its object, supply this word here in place of o70; this completes the second 
stichos of the tristich. Following a hint from DSIa, which reads 1s for the second 
7s, read here 1s for the first 8. The second 4x is practically indispensable since it, 
in its customary usage, introduces the contrasting thought. Vocalize N7p"), on"), 
\nnw}, 71D), since all these verbs indicate action in the present or the immediate 
future. For ‘ney read with V, mwy’. Inasmuch as it must be read with 710 as a 
single beat, it is probably well to read for 1b the shorter and normal form, 1. 

16. Vv. 16-17 together constitute a single thought-unit after the now established 
pattern. V. 16, another 3/3/3, 3/3, describes the physical, profane procedure of 
the idol-maker, while v. 17, a 3/3 double-distich, describes, again in briefer form, 
his religious procedure. In v. 16 the second and third stichoi of the tristich are 
badly confused. For this second xn, following a hint from DSla and G, with Kloster- 
mann and other scholars, read »bm. Furthermore, following another hint from G 
and also as the sense requires, it is necessary to invert the order of the two verbs, 
mbx> box, and also, as the sense again requires and as DSla and G again suggest, 
for b>x° to read 55x”), The final clause in the sentence may well be interpreted, with 
Dillmann, ‘‘I see a fire,’ and the very sight brings assurance, relaxation and 
comfort. 

17. This v. is manifestly a 3/3 double-distich. The first stichos has one word 
too many for the meter; and since 9x? is superfluous and even a bit disturbing, it 
may well be removed from the text. Also nwy should be emended to nwy", to agree 
in tense and meaning with the verbs both preceding and following. Likewise the 
suffix, 1, should be detached from ybonb and prefixed, as a ‘1 connective, to the 
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following word, 710%. With these relatively simple emendations what was 
undoubtedly the original of the v. is recovered. 

18. As has been already indicated, vv. 18-19a constitute a 3/3/3, 3/3 metrical 
unit, while v. 19bc constitutes a similar unit, in each of which the tristich presents a 
primary thought, which the distich supplements, frequently, as in v. 19bc, by 
presenting the contrasting thought. In v. 18 vocalize \y72 again, so that this verb 
may agree in tense and meaning with the other verbs with which it is so closely 
linked. It is not altogether certain whether the subj. of the two plu. verbs in this 
sentence is the idols or the various idol-makers. But inasmuch as v. 19 speaks of 
the single idol-maker, it seems better to regard the idol-makers collectively as the 
subj. of the two verbs in v. 18. Moreover, while we might well speak of the idol’s 
eyes, we could hardly speak of its heart or mind. For nv it is of course necessary to 
read inv, since the subj. is plu. Also it is plain that a word is missing at the end of 
the third stichos of the tristich, clearly a verb in chiastic parallelism with inv at 
the beginning of the preceding stichos; accordingly supply either 1722 or pin, pref- 
erably the former (cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Loss of Words, etc.,” HUCA XXV 
[1954], 68 f.). 

19. The text of v. 19a is in order, but it is necessary of course to read nyt Nb) 
and mnan-xd), each as a single beat. The prefixing of x to a noun in this manner 
has much the same practical effect as the English negative prefix, ‘‘un-.” In v. 19b8 
it seems wise to omit 78) as a dittograph of the first letters of »n’>s). It seems best 
to interpret b1a> in v. 19c in the same sense as the corresponding term of Talmudic 
Hebrew, probably vocalized bia, meaning ‘‘a clod; a waste, useless piece.’ The 
designation here by the idol-maker of his idol as a mayin, ‘‘an abomination,” is 
especially meaningful at this point in the prophet’s development of his theme, for 
it is the idol-maker’s acknowledgement that this idol is false and worthless, and it 
paves the way readily for the next ensuing thought. Attention was called in the 
seminar to the fact that in vv. 19c-20 we have in part the same succession of verbs, 
used to describe the procedure of the idol-maker in dealing with his idol, as in v. 17, 
viz. mwy, 710, oN and bx. Two verbs, however, in v. 15b, are missing here, viz. 
mnw and 555. The same sequence occurs also in part in v. 15b. Moreover, the verb, 
320, occurs in the entire Bible only four times, all in Deutero-Isaiah, three times in 
this one address (44.15, 17, 19) and again in 46.6. Furthermore, in all these four 
passages, with the single exception of 44.19, it is regularly followed by anv. It was 
therefore suggested that the same complete sequence should be expected here, and 
that accordingly we should supply a third stichos to the v., reading »>s) minnvr 
bbonx. This would make v. 19c a 3/3/3 tristich. Furthermore, it does seem that the 
addition of these three words would complete the thought here expressed in most 
effective manner and likewise would strengthen considerably the import of the 
truth which the idol-maker must acknowledge, that this idol, to which he had not 
only bowed down in formal worship, but to which he had also prayed for actual 
deliverance from the evils which beset him personally, is only a mayin, a vain and 
useless thing, totally unable to do aught for its devotees. Moreover, with this stichos 
added, this testimony of the idol-maker with regard to his god, would end in three 
3/3/3 tristichs, certainly a most effective climax to the statement, which, as the 
witness for his god, he finds himself compelled to offer. Moreover, v. 20 commences 
with two words which are utterly meaningless and are also metrically disturbing 
where they stand. However, they might well represent a textual corruption of this 
missing, final stichos of v. 19c, misplaced to the beginning of the following v. And 
indeed, even though nv7 in no way suggests an original reading yb») mynnwE, DN 
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may very well have resulted from a corruption of bbnx. All in all the emendation 
has very much to commend it and may accordingly be accepted, though with some 
reservation. 

20. With the initial two words thus disposed of, the remainder of this v. is in 
perfect textual order. In the final stichos of the tristich xb1 must be linked to 1px" 
as a single beat; but inasmuch as the first xb, in the preceding stichos, has been 
stressed by receiving a full beat, this procedure with xb) is natural and customary. 

42.17. This v. is definitely out of place in its present position in MT, since it 
seriously interrupts the close unity of vv. 16 and 18. On the other hand it fits perfectly 
here and, in effective, climactic manner, provides the definitive judgment upon all 
idol-worshipers. The v. is obviously a distich; and inasmuch as v. 17b consists of 
four words and so forms a 4-beat stichos, we would expect v. 17a to constitute a 
similar stichos, and the distich to thus be in the 4/4 meter, a proper and dignified 
meter for the formulation of a court judgment. But in this first stichos, as it stands, 
there are plainly two words too many; accordingly omit the altogether superfluous 
nwa wa’. Also vocalize bopa, to agree with mop and to accord with the generalizing 
import of the judgment here pronounced. Likewise, as the sing. antecedent of the 
-pronoun, 72D», and also the sing. pred., 1ymbx, indicate, onx should be emended 
to the sing., mx. 

44.21. Having now demonstrated the complete unreality and utter futility of 
idols and of the gods whom they represent, the prophet, speaking of course in the 
name of Yahweh, now definitively proved to be the only true God, the one world- 
God, turns directly to Israel and brings home to it the full import of this now estab- 
lished truth. The v. is a 3/3 double-distich. But in the second stichos of the second 
distich there is obviously one word too many. Accordingly omit the altogether 
superfluous and weakening bxiw’. *won, a nif‘al with an object, is of course impos- 
sible; accordingly read, with Klostermann, Cheyne and Marti, »1wwn (cf. Deut. 32.15). 

22. The thought of this v. might seem to fit in well at this point; but it seems 
to fit in better after 43.25, near the end of this address; accordingly we have trans- 
posed it thither. 

23. This v. is certainly not integral in this address. It has all the characteristics 
of a psalmodic interpolation, probably linked in some way with the reading of this 
section of this address in the Synagogue as a part of the liturgy. 

24. Inasmuch as here }va» can modify only 77%, it is necessary to read, with S 
and in accordance with the obvious import of the clause, }vaa. And for ’nx 7» it is 
necessary for the same reason to read, with V, ’ns yx), and likewise to read these 
two words together as one beat for the sake of the meter. Likewise 717 ’338 must be 
interpreted as a variant form of the name of the Deity (cf. Morgenstern, “‘Deutero- 
Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God,’”’ JBL LXII [1943], 269-280), and so 
be read as a single beat. 

25. G, V and S all interpret 0-123 as ‘‘diviners, soothsayers’’; unquestionably 
they read here 0°93, a Hebraization of the Babylonian bard, “‘divining-priest’’; 
this is certainly the correct reading here. Also, with G and S, for D’DDp) read 

oyno0p)}, “their divinations; their magical acts.’ Both omppp) and onyn, being 
nouns, each with a prefix and a pronominal suffix, should be read as two beats, and 
thus make this v. a 3/3 double-distich. 

26. As has already been indicated (above, p. 51), v. 26b, which has no thought- 
unity whatever with v. 26a, and also vv. 27-28 have been assigned to different 
positions in Deutero-Isaiah. V. 26a alone is integral in this position. The text is in 
perfect order. 
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43.10. The trial scene continues, and whereas the witnesses of the false gods, 
who had to testify to their unreality and utter impotence, were the very makers of 
these gods, Yahweh now declares that Israel, the people, are His witnesses, whose 
duty it is, as His chosen servant, to testify of Him and of His true, eternal and 
universal character and power to all the world, that He is the Existent One, the one 
and only true world-God. But before Israel can perform this task adequately and 
convincingly, they must themselves first learn to know Him, to understand Him 
and to have complete faith in Him. This is the theme of v. 1oab, a 3/3 double distich. 
Actually v. roc is a unit in thought with v. 11, and with it forms a second 3/3 double- 
distich, the theme of which is the absolute unity and eternity of Yahweh as the sole 
world-God. The full import of the declaration in v. 1oc, that prior to Yahweh no 
god had ever been formed, nor will there be any god to succeed or replace Him, 
becomes clear when we remember that both the Eastern and the Western Semites 
cherished the myth that the world had in the course of time passed through three 
stages or eras, during each of which a different god was supreme over gods and men. 
Babylonian mythology, with which these Jewish exiles were undoubtedly familiar, 
told of the successive eras of Anu, Bel and Ea, while the Western Semites told of 
the eras of ‘Elyon or ‘Eloah, Ba‘al Shamem or Shaddai and ‘El (cf. Morgenstern, 
“The Divine Triad in Biblical Mythology,” JBL LXIV [1945], 15-38). V. 1oc 
affirms, in significant contrast to this tradition or belief, that Yahweh, and He 
alone, had been God, the only God, from the very beginning of time, and would 
continue so until its very end. Here in this v. and again in 44.21, in our reconstruction 
of this address preceding this utterance by only a few sentences, the prophet speaks 
of Israel as Yahweh’s servant. Furthermore, he affirms that Israel’s service is to be 
Yahweh’s witness, to bear testimony of Him, not only in the court procedure which 
the prophet envisions in this address, but at all times and to all the peoples of the 
entire world. Plainly the character of Israel’s ‘‘service’’ is beginning to take shape 
in the prophet’s mind, although it still seems to be somewhat undefined. And before 
Israel can testify of Yahweh truly and effectively, it must itself first learn to know 
Him as He really is and must also come to believe in Him with constant and un- 
shakable conviction. Only with such faith on its part can Israel testify of Yahweh 
unto the nations that He is the one and only God, and that besides Him there is, 
for the nations as well as for Israel, no other god and no other possible savior. Such 
is the thought set forth in the two 3/3 double-distichs in vv. 10-11. 

II. m7 here must be rendered ‘‘God”’ rather than as the name of the Deity 
(cf. Blank, ‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,’”’ HUCA XV [1940], 14-18). To translate it 
here merely ‘‘Yahweh’’ would make the passage utterly meaningless. The likelihood 
is that the prophet here and elsewhere interprets the name as a gal formation of 
m7, ‘‘to be,” precisely as does the relatively late interpolation in Ex. 3.14, manifestly 
dependent upon Deutero-Isaiah (cf. Morgenstern, ‘“‘The Elohist Narrative in 
Exodus 3.1-15," AJSL XXXVII [1921], 242-262). Thus interpreted, 7)? would 
mean ‘‘He Who Is” or ‘‘The One Who Is,”’ and would be practically synonymous 
with the prophet’s other, very frequent designation of the Deity by the pronoun, 
nin, ‘‘He,” i. e. “The One Who is; the Ever-Existent One.”’ 

12. V. 12 is manifestly a 4/4/4 tristich; but in each stichos there is some textual 
disarrangement. In the first stichos the thought sequence implicit in the present 
order of the three verbs is surprising and even disturbing. Repeatedly in the various 
addresses of the prophet 777 is followed immediately by ynvn (41.22, 26; 42.9; 
43.9; 48.3, 20) or the reverse (44.8; 45.21), without any other verb intervening. We 
expect the same sequence here. Undoubtedly *nywim should be transposed to follow 
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‘nynvm; the displacement of the two verbs was due undoubtedly to their close 
similarity in their written form. As it stands now, the second stichos has only three 
beats; plainly a word is missing here. Moreover, the thought here expressed by 
the present wording, “‘And among you there is no stranger,’’ is surprising and 
meaningless indeed. Accordingly before 11 supply bx (cf. Ps. 81.10; also Ps. 44.21). 
This recovers the required fourth beat for the stichos. The third stichos has in its 
present form two words too many; accordingly, with G, omit the altogether super- 
fluous and even somewhat disturbing 717 os) and thus recover the original 4-beat 
text of the stichos. It is altogether possible that the prophet pronounced *Aywim 
with the accent upon the final syllable of the word. In such case the ‘1 would be 
the ') consecutive, and we would have to translate the first stichos, ‘‘I have foretold, 
and I have proclaimed, and I shall work salvation.” Either interpretation of the 
clause is-possible, but of the two that which we here propose seems to us to be more 
probably the thought which the prophet intended to express. 

13. For ov» with the connotation, ‘‘from today on,”’ cf. 48.7 and its note. The 
implication of this v. seems to be that from this day of this court scene, in which 
Yahweh has definitely proved that the gods of the nations are non-existent, impotent 
unrealities and that He alone is God, the one God throughout the entire universe, 
it should be clear to all that there can be no opposition to His will and purpose 
from any source whatever, either human or divine. 

14. This v. in its entirety is utterly meaningless and even untranslatable with 
any degree of certainty. Under no condition does it fit in either here or elsewhere 
in the address. It should accordingly be omitted as an altogether inexplicable 
intrusion. 

15. Further and decisive evidence that v. 14 is an intrusion here is to be found 
in the fact that v. 15 continues directly the thought of v. 13. Actually the two vv. 
together constitute a single sentence, in which »3x in the first stichos of v. 13 is the 
only subj. Metrically the sentence falls into two parts, in the first of which, the 
3/3/3 tristich of v. 13, the universal character of Yahweh’s divinity is stressed, 
while in the second part, the 3/3 distich of v. 15, His peculiar relationship to Israel, 
despite His universal character, is emphasized. From today on not only is He the 
one, sole God of the entire world and of all nations and all mankind therein, but 
He is also at the same time Israel’s ‘‘peculiar possession,’’ the primary connotation 
of wip, its Holy One and its King. m7 in v. 15 must be interpreted as another 
instance of the prophet’s characteristic use of this compound term as the name of 
the Deity. His designation of Yahweh by the title, Israel’s King, undoubtedly 
indicates that he conceives of restored Israel, no longer as a political entity, a kingdom 
ruled over by a king of Davidic descent, but rather as a religious unit or community, 
whose true head and sole ruler and king is Yahweh. There is also the implication, 
as we have already pointed out, of his applying to Cyrus the title, mm mvn, 
““Vahweh’s Anointed One,” hitherto borne, with the single exceptions of Saul and 
Jehu, only by kings of Judah of Davidic descent. The complete sentence implies 
further that in its relationship to Yahweh as contrasted with that of the other 
nations and peoples to Him as the sole world-God, Israel, as Yahweh’s chosen people, 
created by Him for an especial mission, as His servant, is closest to Him, closer by 
far than any other people. 

42.23. Here we would insert 42.23, for we feel that it fits in here better than in 
its present position in MT. With 43.16 a new section of the address begins, which 
announces Yahweh’s impending deliverance of Israel from exile in Babylonia and 
its return, through the intervening desert, with all its natural dangers and hardships 
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overcome by Yahweh's loving solicitude for His people, to its ancestral homeland. 
To this section, rich in promise, 42.23 is indeed a fitting introduction. ainxd, lit- 
erally, ‘‘to what is behind,” i. e. “behind the present moment (as it draws near),”’ 
to events of the future (cf. 41.23), just as its antithetical phrase, o55, means ‘‘events 
of the past.” The events of the future here referred to are of course Israel’s impending 
deliverance in all its details. 

43.16. For ory o’p as a synonym for a cf. Neh. 9.11. Vv. 16-17 refer quite 
plainly to the tradition of the crossing of the Red Sea with divine help and deliverance 
at the time of the exodus from Egypt. This is confirmed by the charge in vv. 18-19 
not to recall the events of the past but rather to think of the new deliverance which 
Yahweh will effect for Israel, this time, however, not through the sea but rather 
through the desert. : 

17. MY occurs elsewhere only in Ps. 24.8, where it has adjectival meaning, 
“Strong; a strong being or person.”’ This meaning hardly fits here; rather we expect 
a word which would parallel 9n, ‘‘might; army.’’ Accordingly vocalize mtyi, 
“strength (cf. 42.5; Ps. 78.4; 145.6), and give it a connotation which parallels bn, 
“army’’; accordingly render it ‘‘troop.”” As both thought and meter demand, 11m 
must be incorporated into the first distich, as the final word of the second stichos 
thereof. This makes v. 17 a 3/3 double distich. 

18. The “former things’’ are of course the traditional deliverance from Egypt; 
the ‘‘new things’ are then the promised and now narrowly impending deliverance 
from Babylonian exile and restoration to ancestral land. For a similar contrasting 
of the ‘‘former things” with the ‘“‘new things,’ about to be announced by Yahweh 
through the medium of the prophet, cf. 42.9. The v. practically says that there is 
no need longer for Israel to look back to its distant past for instances and evidence 
of Yahweh’s solicitude for it and power to protect and deliver it, for He is now about 
to do a new thing in its behalf, to work a new deliverance for it, besides which that 
from Egypt in ancient times will pale into insignificance. 

19. It must be admitted that sion, preceding myrn, is a surprising and rather 
awkward particle. Quite significantly G omits it. Similarly 4s at the beginning of 
the second distich, preceding ox, is equally surprising and awkward; and, signif- 
icantly again, V omits it. Apparently only one particle stood here, and that too in 
its proper position before myn, and this could have been, as in fact all the vss. 
seem to have read, only 48. Apparently 4s became displaced in some way from its 
original position, and then some editor, sensing the necessity of a particle in this 
position to introduce the new thought, supplied 97. The manifest implication 
of nny here is ‘‘now; in the immediate future.” For nim read, following the sugges- 
tion of DSla, navn: (actually the manuscript is blurred at this point, but it seems 
to read ma’ni rather than o72°n), as transcribed by Burrows, in his edition of the 
text with photographs of the manuscript). This emendation recovers the close 
parallelism between this v. and v. 16. Finally a word essential to the 3-beat meter 
of the v. is missing at the end of the second distich; accordingly supply jns and 
thus recover a close, chiastic parallelism between the two stichoi of this second 
distich of the v. 

20. Inasmuch as the prophet is here announcing the actions which Yahweh is 
about to take in the immediate future in order to effect this new deliverance of His 
people, for *nni read, with DSla, jnx. Also after mwa supply ox, to provide the 
verb obviously missing at the end of the second stichos of the second distich and 
essential to completing the 3/3 meter and also to providing the expected chiastic 
parallelism between the two stichoi of the distich. As it stands now the v. is a 3/3, 
3/3/3- But it seems better to prefix the final stichos of this v. to the next v., since 
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the thought-linkage is closer with this arrangement. That would make v. 21 a 3/3/2, 
which is certainly in this setting a more effective meter than a mere 3/2, as v. 21 
would be otherwise without this rearrangement. Also this makes v. 20 a double 3/3 
distich. Moreover, with this rearrangement we can account for the loss of owx at 
the end of the second distich of the v., for it would then be another instance of the 
loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry. 

21. Vy. 20-21 together voice a significant thought and pave the way to the 
section of the address which follows. They say that if the beasts of the desert honor 
Yahweh for providing water for them amply in their normally water-poor habitat, 
then how much the more should Israel praise and worship Yahweh for the marvelous 
deliverances and manifold other bounties which He has wrought for it throughout 
its long history, and this all the more so since He had actually brought Israel into 
being as-His chosen people that it might recite His praise, and this too in the hearing 
of all the world, so that all nations and peoples might come to comprehend and 
believe in His oneness, His universal power and His saviorship, and might turn to 
Him in reverence. But, as the vv. immediately following relate in graphic manner, 
just this throughout its entire history, beginning with its very first progenitor, 
Israel had failed to do. 

22. Note the unusual position and therefore the Dee effect of *ms. ’> here 
can be understood best as the ’5 of certainty, “‘verily.’”’ For ' yy, “to grow weary 
of something,” cf. Isa. 47.12; 63.8; Jer. 45.3; Ps. 6.7; 69.4. 

23. This v., like vv. 22 and 24, all of which have a common theme, viz. Israel’s 
disloyalty to Yahweh, is a 4/3 double distich. However, in the first stichos of the 
first distich there is manifestly one word too many for the meter. Accordingly omit 
the altogether unnecessary and even awkward and somewhat disturbing nv; with 
this elision the parallelism between the two stichoi of the distich becomes much more 
manifest and effective. It should be noted that not only is »nix in v. 22 emphatic, 
but this is true of all Ist pers. pronominal suffixes throughout the three vv. of this 
strophe. For q’nan read, with DSlIa, 7*na13), as indeed the context requires. In the 
first stichos of the second distich of the v. 7>n7ayn must receive two beats; here 
this verb can mean only “I did not cause thee to worship” or ‘demand that thou 
worship.” 

24. Again in the first stichos of the first distich there is one word too many for 
the meter; accordingly omit the altogether superfluous and rather banal 4022. 
With this omission the word-play of mp np becomes more vivid and effective. 
‘m7 very properly takes a double-object; literally translated therefore, ‘‘and the 
fat of thy sacrifices thou didst not make me drink to satiety.” 48 here, with the 
connotation, “‘instead,’’ has a significant meaning and so must receive a full beat; 
with this and also by giving 7’mixvna two beats, the expected 4-beat measure of 
the first stichos of the second distich is achieved. In the second stichos of this same 
distich 7>nny2 must likewise be given two beats. In vv. 22-24 the prophet does 
not represent Yahweh as charging Israel with not offering sacrifices. On the contrary, 
the vv. imply clearly that Israel, and of course the Israel in exile, did offer sacrifices, 
and this even in abundance; but they were not offered to Yahweh. Accordingly 
they must have been offered consciously and directly to other gods; and these other 
gods could have been only the Babylonian deities. This is the crowning instance 
and proof of Israel’s faithlessness to Yahweh. 

25. This v. is certainly out of place at this point in this address, midway in 
Yahweh’s denunciation of Israel for its faithlessness to Him. It fits far better after 
44.8, whither we have transposed it. 

26. "DIN, literally ‘cause Me to remember,” is tantamount to “challenge 
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Me.” Yahweh magnanimously offers Israel the privilege of presenting its case first 
in the debate between them, in which Israel would presumably have the opportunity 
to vindicate itself of the charge of faithlessness to Him. But impliedly it can say 
nothing at all in defense of itself, and so, in the very next two vv., Yahweh resumes 
His denunciation of Israel and utters His final condemnation of it. 

27. By “thy first father’’ the prophet certainly has in mind, as practically all 
scholars are agreed, Jacob, and not Abraham; note the frequency with which he 
speaks of Israel as the posterity of Jacob (44.5; 45-19; 48.1). No sin of Abraham is 
recorded in the Bible; but the sin of Jacob may well have been his supplanting of 
Esau (cf. Hos. 12.3-5). For 7>x°>2) both G and S read either 7725m1 or 7?wn1. In- 
asmuch as the former of these two words represents the lesser textual corruption, 
we prefer to regard it as original here. 

28. For syntactical reasons it is necessary to read w1pn ‘Ww. For minx) read, 
with DSlIa, jn); there is no reason whatever for the enclitic 'n here; it may well, 
however, be the result of the misplacement of the article of w1pn. Just who these 
“holy princes’? might be is not clear, but the most probable hypothesis would be 
that they were the priests of the Temple, who, in pre-exilic Judah, may well have 
stood second in rank and authority only to the king. ond in parallelism with 051725 
is somewhat surprising; and inasmuch as the regular parallel to 0517) is m5 n (cf. 
Isa. 51.7; Ezek. 5.15; Zeph. 2.8), we should undoubtedly emend orn here to m5.n>. 

44.6. Insert, with DSlIa and S, \ov after max (cf. 47.4; 48.2); the addition of 
this word restores the original 3-beat stichos. Here once again (cf. 41.21; 43.15) the 
prophet applies to Yahweh the title, ‘‘King of Israel." Outside of these three Deutero- 
Isaianic passages this designation of Yahweh occurs, in all the prophetic writings, 
only in Zeph. 3.15. The import of this title for Yahweh we have considered in our 
discussion of 43.15. By nixax 717", ““Yahweh of Hosts,”’ originally the formal designa- 
tion of the god of the ark at Shiloh and then, after the transfer of the ark to Jerusalem 
and its eventual setting up in the Temple, the regular designation of the Yahweh of 
the Temple (cf. Eissfeldt, Yahweh Zebaoth [1950]), Deutero-Isaiah can mean, both 
here and in 48.2, only ‘‘Yahweh of the Hosts (of men),” i. e. Yahweh, the universal 
God. When, in the second half of this v., the prophet affirms that Yahweh is both 
the first and the last and that besides Him there is no other god, he not only gives 
vigorous expression to the principle of the absolute eternity and universality of 
Yahweh but he also reverts to the idea implicit in 43.10, which we have already 
discussed. Inasmuch as in the first stichos of the distich the first 12x has a full beat, 
»38), which follows, can be slurred over and read as one beat with y11nx. 

7. This v. abounds in textual difficulties, all of which, however, in practical 
agreement with Torrey, can be resolved quite readily. The v. undoubtedly continues 
the enumeration of the attributes of Yahweh. Accordingly for 17» read the sing., 
Ty, in agreement with the other verbs in the sentence and the general context. 
> is certainly a corruption; for it DSla reads s$, which is equivalent to the cus- 
tomary 1b. However, it seems well to transpose 19> from the end of the v., where it is 
both meaningless and metrically disturbing, to this spot in place of °> of MT. In- 
asmuch as in Deutero-Isaiah, as we have already noted, 17 is regularly followed 
by y’own, we miss the latter word here, and this really doubly so since 7» occurs 
twice in the v.; accordingly for the altogether meaningless and confusing *nwo 
obiy-ay read, with simple rearrangement of the letters, obiyp yw. With these 
relatively minor emendations the textual order of the v. is completely restored, 
and it becomes a 3/3 double-distich. 

8. This is the only instance in Biblical Hebrew of a verb, mm1; accordingly 
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read, with DSla, supported by V and S, isn. The pronominal suffix appended 
to 7’nynvn is unnecessary and even somewhat surprising; and since the parallel 
verb, *n7.m, has no suffix at all, and also since the following 2nd pers. pronoun, 
and likewise the predicate noun are both plu., it seems wise to omit this suffix and 
read, with Duhm and others, merely *nyown. The final stichos of the v. is textually 
completely disorganized. For }s) read, with Gordis (cited by G. R. Driver in ‘‘Notes 
on Isaiah,” in Von Ugarit nach Qumran: Festschrift fiir Otto Eissfeldt [1958], 47), 
the interrogative particle, 1 (cf. I Sam. 21.9; Ps. 139.4). Emend 1x to, in form 
closely similar, ny. »ny-ba, absolutely meaningless in its present form, resembles 
closely *1y>a» just preceding; moreover, the obvious parallelism between the two 
stichoi of the final distich of the v. requires a word here of similar meaning. In all 
likelihood that original parallel word was ‘nit, for which some careless copyist 
wrote ’1y%3, which, in turn, was eventually corrupted to *nyt-ba of MT. Here 
for the first time the prophet announces that Israel’s task, as His servant, is to 
bear testimony of Him, to be His witnesses unto the peoples of the world. But he 
raises this thought here rather incidentally, quite as if it were only just beginning to 
take shape in his mind, and as if the wisdom or even the necessity of his defining 
just wherein Israel’s service would lie had only now suggested itself to him. 

; 43.25. sin, “the Ever Existent One,” is in apposition with 23x, which is, in 
turn, the subject of the sentence, as the pronominal suffix of »1:ynb indicates. The 
third stichos could easily be read with the required three beats by giving xb a full 
beat; however, it seems more in consonance with Hebrew linguistic procedure and 
also with DSla to supply 7)y at the end of the stichos and of the tristich, and so to 
read 721x"Nd as one beat. 

44.22. At this point, and following immediately upon 43.25, this v. fits in 
perfectly, and the two vv. combined, and in this connection it may be noted that 
together they constitute a 3/3/3 double-tristich, voice a significant thought, viz. 
the form which Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’’ with which, as we have 
established, Deutero-Isaiah inaugurated his prophetic ministry, had come to assume 
after he had functioned as a prophet of Yahweh for a number of years, and after 
his message had assumed its own distinctive shape. Just as Ezekiel had predicted, 
Yahweh will restore Israel to its ancestral land; in fact, according to Deutero-Isaiah, 
the moment for this is narrowly impending. And in connection with this restoration, 
so Ezekiel proclaimed, Yahweh will give Israel a new heart, or, as Deutero-Isaiah 
now puts it, Yahweh will blot out all Israel’s transgressions and its sins He will 
remember no more, all this, in the thought of both prophets, so that henceforth 
Israel might be a sinless people, maintaining ever pure and faithful relations with 
Yahweh, its Holy One. According to Ezekiel, all this Yahweh will do iw jyod, “for 
His name’s sake,’ for the sake of His reputation, for the evaluation which the 
various nations will put upon Him in comparison with their own gods. But according 
to Deutero-Isaiah, at the present stage of the evolution of his message, Yahweh 
does this not at all for the sake of His reputation, for, as has just been demonstrated 
conclusively, there are no other gods who might be compared with Him. Instead 
Yahweh does all this :1y0$, “for Mine own sake,’’ i.e. for the fulfillment of His 
universal purpose, and that purpose is the salvation of all mankind. For the ful- 
fillment of this purpose Yahweh needs Israel as His servant, as the agent of His 
universal salvation. And for this purpose He purges Israel of all its past iniquities 
and removes its transgressions from His memory, no doubt with the added implica- 
tion that henceforth, in its role as His servant, Israel will sin no more, will, so the 
prophet probably meant, even be incapable of sinning further. This is almost cer- 
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tainly the implication of Yahweh’s appeal to Israel, ‘“‘return to Me, for I have 
redeemed thee,” i. e. “return to Me and’ be My people and My faithful, unerring 
servant forever!’ From the significant use of this one word, »ynb, it becomes clearly 
apparent how far Deutero-Isaiah has now advanced over his predecessor and pro- 
phetic mentor, Ezekiel, and over his own starting-point in his prophetic ministry, 
and has evolved his own distinctive message and enlarged his stature as a prophet 
of Yahweh. In the second stichos of the tristich a word, indispensable for the required 
3-beat measure, is missing; accordingly supply *ntayn at the end of the stichos, 
thus creating once again an effective chiasm with the preceding stichos. 

44.1-5. These five vv. constitute the closing and, in a sense, the climactic 
strophe of this poetic address. They are cast throughout in the dignified and impres- 
sive 4/3 meter. Their theme is Yahweh's future, happy relations with Israel, His 
servant, now, or at least in the very near future to be, redeemed by Him and purged 
of all transgression and inclination to sin. They serve as a very effective conclusion 
to this long, closely unified and very powerful address. 

44.1. nny), ‘“‘so now,” introduces very forcefully the application to Israel’s 
future, as Yahweh’s servant and chosen one, of the principle of divine forgiveness 
of its sins and His taking it to Himself once again as a cleansed people, set forth in 
43.25 and 44.22, as we have reorganized this passage. 

2. In the light of the use of the same expression, of which the prophet was 
apparently fond, in 44.24, in the text as we have reconstructed it, we should probably 
construe va) with 71x") and emend it to uaa. For 471y* it seems better, and in fact 
almost necessary, as the context requires, to read 471). The name here applied 
to Israel, }7w’, presents a problem. The name occurs in all Biblical writings only 
three other times, Deut. 32.15; 33.5, 26. In all of these passages the vss. interpret 
this word, not as a proper name, but rather as a descriptive term, an adjectival 
noun; nor is there agreement among them as to the meaning of the term. The thought 
is unavoidable, because of the similarity in form of the two words, that it is here a 
corruption of an original byw’; but this same corruption would hardly have occurred 
in four different places. It is probably best then to retain the word as a secondary 
name or title of Israel. Plainly it is derived from the stem, 1w’, ‘‘to be upright or 
straightforward,’’ and designates Israel here as the “‘upright,’”’ or, as V renders it, 
“the most upright one.’’ So interpreted, this title would be most appropriate for 
Israel at this point in this address, just after the prophet’s pronouncement of Israel’s 
purification by Yahweh from all its former sins and transgressions. In fact the use 
by the prophet of this new name for Israel at just this point suggests that by it he 
contemplates that new Israel, at which he had hinted previously, that new Israel, 
faithful and sinless, Yahweh’s chosen servant. All this, because of lack of decisive 
evidence, must remain more or less hypothetical; but it certainly has much in its 
favor. 

3. The v. is a double-distich, with plainly a close unity between the two distichs. 
And plainly too, even though MT does not bring this out adequately, a comparison 
is here set forth between the manner in which Yahweh provides abundant water for 
the thirsting soil and the manner in which He will now pour out His spirit upon 
Israel’s offspring, His chosen servant. Accordingly insert, with DSlIa, }> before the 
second pss at the beginning of the second distich; moreover, this word is essential 
in order to complete the expected four beats of the first stichos of the second distich. 
And inasmuch as it must receive a full beat, it follows that the word voices an 
emphatic thought. But the appreciation of this vigorous comparison makes it 
imperative that the introductory word of the sentence, the word which must inau- 
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gurate this comparison, °D, at the beginning of the first distich, be emended to -wxp>. 
Furthermore, since the figure is the same in both stichoi of the first distich, viz. 
the pouring of streams of water upon the dry and thirsty soil, and since mwa’ here 
as well as all other nouns connoting the earth or the soil are always fem., it is nec- 
essary for sox to read mos. In the respective distichs, nwavby and >xxxx-by must 
each receive two beats. 

4. As it stands now, v. 4 seems to be a 3/3; and even this would necessitate 
giving a full beat to the assuredly unemphatic yaa. Also for pas, an altogether 
unparalleled union of two prepositions of like meaning, DSla reads }’25, which 
certainly accords far better with the figurative thought here being unfolded. More- 
over, in the midst of this series of 4/3’s we expect this v. to bea 4/3 also. Furthermore, 
in conjunction with Jy71 and 7xxxx in the preceding distich, we miss here very 
decidedly the most common word for “offspring,” viz. 712, “‘thy sons.” And it is 
noteworthy that 722 and ja9 have exactly the same letters; accordingly emend 
ya> to 72a and construe it as the subj. of indx1. This necessitates the supplying 
of the preposition, '5, before xn, lost perhaps by haplography, coming, as it does, 
immediately after 7:12. This necessitates our supplying some phrase to follow 7xsn9, 
which would parallel or» »ba-by and would suggest the place where grass grows 
most abundantly; accordingly, in the light of Ps. 147.8, supply n-17-Sy, or perhaps 
onnn-dy. The parallelism between the two stichoi of the distich is thus made com- 
plete. And there can be no question that, with the v. thus reconstructed, the picture 
here set forth becomes far more vivid and both the literary and the hortatory effect 
are heightened greatly. 

5. For 87?” read, with a reflexive connotation, the nif‘al, 8172 (so Klostermann 
and others). Inasmuch as an at the beginning of the second stichos of the first distich 
is but the repetition of the 77 at the beginning of the first distich, it may be readily 
slurred over and read with x7p” as a single beat. This recovers for the second stichos 
the expected three beats. For 17’ read, as the context requires, 1771; the '1 was un- 
doubtedly lost by haplography. For 33? read the pu‘al, 733?; and inasmuch as in 
Biblical Hebrew the word occurs only in the pi‘el, it is justifiable to give to this 
passive form a reflexive connotation, “‘he shall entitle himself.” 


Isa. 41 


In the analysis and interpretation of the address contained in this 
chapter many problems of varying character present themselves, some 
of which can not be solved definitively for want of decisive evidence. 

The theme of the address is the old one, so characteristic, it is 
now clear, of Deutero-Isaiah, a trial scene in court, or, perhaps better, 
a debate, between Yahweh and the gods of the nations, directed to 
the end of proving the total lack of reality and divinity of the latter 
and the sole, universal divinity and absolute power of Yahweh. The 
test is still the old one, which god is responsible for Cyrus’ appearance 
upon the stage of history and for his conquest of the nations in such 
rapid succession, and who, as the primary author of Cyrus’ world- 
plans and their successful execution, could and did predict all this in 
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advance as the expression of his own divine world-plan and purpose. 
The witnesses of this trial scene or debate are the nations and peoples 
of the world, all of whom are summoned to be present in order to have 
demonstrated to them, so that they in turn might acknowledge, the 
total impotence and unreality of their gods and their complete dis- 
comfiture in their contest with Yahweh, Israel’s god, the champion 
and advocate of His people. 

This address has close affinities, both of thought and of manner of 
expression, with the addresses in both Isa. 45 and 42-44. But inasmuch 
as the concept of the role of Israel-as the servant of Yahweh is devel- 
oped here far beyond the point it attained in the address in Isa. 45 
and even beyond that achieved in Isa. 42-44, it follows that this 
address must be later than that in 45 and probably also than that in 
42-44. The tenses of the verbs in vv. 2-3 suggest that Cyrus’ conquests 
are still vividly recent. And certainly the picture of the trial in 42-44 
is more realistic and the satire which the picture there expresses is 
more biting than is the case here. And here, in vv. II-13, we hear 
the entirely new note of enemies of Israel who rage against it, of 
which none of the earlier addresses, granting that 45.24b8 does not 
belong where it stands in 1/7, and so must be a misplaced fragment 
from some other address, probably now lost, has any intimation 
whatever. All in all then the weight of evidence, scanty and indecisive 
though it is, suggests that this address is the latest of all the addresses 
of the prophet which we have considered thus far. 

Vv. 6-7 have long been recognized by scholars as not integral in 
this address; we have accordingly transposed them, together with 
40.20 and 19, to the address in Isa. 42-44, inserting them after 44.10. 
But it is a question whether the remainder of Isa. 41 is a literary unit. 
Duhm, Marti and Cheyne omit v. 5 from the address; Duhm and 
Marti v. 24b also; and Marti vv. 11-16 likewise. Vv. 14-16 should 
under any condition be excluded from the address, for the picture 
which they offer of Israel’s conquest and destruction of those hostile 
to it, whether nations, peoples or individuals, accords not at all with 
Deutero-Isaiah’s dominant message of Yahweh’s purposed salvation 
of all mankind, with Israel as His appointed agent thereof, nor yet 
with the prophet’s picture of the world as a political unit, a single 
world-empire, under Cyrus, and presumably his dynasty after him, 
with Israel no longer a political entity, capable of waging a war of 
destruction. But it does accord closely with the hopes of the Nationalist 
party in Palestine in 520 B.c. and its program of world-conquest 
with Yahweh’s aid and the establishment of a Jewish world-empire.' 


* Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Jerusalem — 485 B. C.,’”” HUCA XXVII (1956), 101-179; 
XXVIII (1957), 15-47. 
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Certainly this program and the passage which sets it forth, 41.14-16, 
can not possibly be from Deutero-Isaiah. 

Vv. 11-13 speak of enemies, whom Israel is bidden not to fear 
and against whom Yahweh promises His protection. Israel in Babylon 
could have had as enemies no nation or people whatsoever; and 
indeed vv. 11-13 speak of these enemies as individuals rather than as 
nations. So far as we know, Israel in Palestine in 520 B.c. had no 
national enemies of whom it had to fear. But in 486 B. c. the situation 
was altogether different. Then Israel in Palestine was immediately 
threatened by the nations adjacent to it and was eventually, and 
that too very quickly, completely crushed by them. Accordingly the 
possibility must not be excluded that vv. 11-13 may be a literary 
unit with vv. 14-16, even as Marti holds them to be, and the entire 
passage may represent an editorial gloss interpolated into this address 
by some editor in or soon after 486 B. c. But all in all vv. 11-16 do 
not seem to be a literary unit. The enemy destined to be overcome 
and crushed by Israel in vv. 14-16 does not seem to be the same as 
the enemies in vv. II-13, whom Israel is bidden not to fear. Moreover, 
vv. II-I3 are, quite properly, in the 3/2 elegiac meter, but, even 
though v. 14 is in this same meter, vv. 15-16 are in the customary 
3/3 meter. Furthermore, the language of vv. II-13 smacks very 
strongly of Deutero-Isaiah, whereas the language of at least vv. 15-16, 
with the exception of the title of Yahweh, Sx wiqp, ‘the Holy One 
of Israel,’”’ at the end of v. 16, is in no way reminiscent of our prophet. 
This evidence is of course far from decisive; but it is the sole evidence 
available. Accordingly I prefer to regard merely vv. 14-16 as the 
gloss and to retain vv. 11-13 for Deutero-Isaiah, as an integral part 
of this address. And the Israel of these vv. I regard, as has already 
been adumbrated,' as the faithful minority in the Jewish community 
of Babylon, who accepted the message of the prophet and reaffirmed 
their loyalty to Yahweh by their response to the prophet’s message, 
the new Israel, as I have called it, and in the prophet’s sight the true 
Israel, while the enemies of Israel in these vv., whom it is bidden not 
to fear, are the faithless members of the Jewish community of Babylon, 
those who have forsaken Yahweh and have gone over more or less 
completely to the worship of the Babylonian gods, and who are 
resenting more and more bitterly and aggressively, as time passes, 
the prophet’s denunciation of them for their disloyalty to the god of 
their fathers, and who openly manifest their hostility to the prophet 
and his followers. 

Also vv. 17-20, with their picture of Yahweh’s loving solicitude 
for His people in distress, apparently while on its difficult journey 


'Cf. HUCA XXIX (1958), 54-56, 62-67. 
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from Babylon through the desert back to its ancestral land, is dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of Deutero-Isaiah. However, inasmuch as this 
address does not deal in any way with this journey through the 
desert, and there is no place for any reference to this experience in 
its theme and argument, it follows necessarily that these vv. must 
be a misplaced fragment of some other address by the prophet, the 
remainder of which has apparently been lost. 

Largely, no doubt as the result of this quite considerable editorial 
expansion of the original address here recorded, the present MT text 
reflects a correspondingly extensive disarrangement of the words and 
sentences of the address as these were first uttered by the prophet. 
This condition we have endeavored to rectify as best we can by 
rearrangement of the text in such manner as to bring out a logical, 
effective and progressive development of the thought here set forth. 
However, at the very best such procedure is always conjectural and 
uncertain, and the possibility of some other textual rearrangement 
must always be borne in mind. 

Finally, we have interpolated 44.26b into this address, and have 
thus salvaged this v. for Deutero-Isaiah. 


3/2 n> pdm onsdy / ove Son am I 
3/3 manp wawnd yam / a7 ms wY 
3/3 pind insap pasa / <wns> mon pyn-n Z 
3/3 <ynnn> 3 ob / on ved ym 
3/3 ominvp 973 wp> / omaqn n7Dy> yn 
3/3 paved poana ms / ody say? opt? 3 
3/3/3.  <vam> yeas ianp / aM) paNA Msp / 18) ON INT 5 
3/3 atins joan obwidy / ona psd pers ay 
4/4 apy79D AN OD NISyI wa / MA IWwKX O29 14p 21 
Town / aT MATT Maweat / npwsaprns b> > < won 22 
3/3/3 ]9n& AyIN > < 
om>N7> nyt / nNd nynsn yp / yyw msyan ow 23 
3/3/3 ons 
3/3 17 ANN AYN /yaM 1wN ANS 
4/3 p22 nan Ayn / DPS oddyn) PS OnN 7 24 
4/3 pix apxn osm / gyn wep Tan op 26 
4/3 DION YOU PNAN / POW PNAS PID PAN 


3/3/3 TAT Iw DONNY / pyP pS AND / wx PN ANN 28 


3/2 


3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
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D720) IM m7 / oPwyD DPS pr obs717 

weap moan gap / mwy Syp 

NIT ON DIMA / WNT TN oN 

1OwA YN IP wow en / ON PSD pynrvyn 

wy DN AxP1D21 / ToNwDD OND DAN 

AMS omTAN yo / Aaa abs apy / stay Syne mn 
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7pnoxd x1 -pnana / ans tay qb-w 
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Ja msamimd> / b> war qn 

4277 owas / aN pro ver 

snyp owix / oxxon xdi owpan 

jnonbn-wis / DPND) PRD VP 

sym pind / pods mirc 7D 

sory os / spn bs q>-a9Nn 

pops mmanm / avin abdbwad apxa 


Let the Isles replenish (their) might 
And peoples renew (their) strength. 
Let them draw near, let them converse; 
Together let us draw near for judgment. 
Who stirred up Cyrus from the east, 
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44.26b 


With sure purpose summons him to attendance upon 


him; 

Subdues nations before him 

And kings reduces beneath him; 
Makes their swords like lead, 

Like driven chaff their bows? 
He pursues them, he goes forward successfully 

By a path which his feet do not tread down. 
The Isles beheld and became afraid, 

The ends of the earth, and they trembled; 

They drew near and came (all) together. 

First speaker for Zion, behold, I am, 

And as advocate for Jerusalem I offer myself. 
Present your case, sayeth Yahweh; 

Marshal your arguments, sayeth Jacob’s King. 
Bring before us the earliest happenings, 
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The first things, what they were, declare; 
Yea, let us pay attention and let us know their out- 
come. 
Or the events which are to come make us to hear; 
Tell (us) the things about to happen in the future, 
So that we may know that ye are gods. 
Yea, ye may work good or work evil; 
Let us observe and behold it together. 
Behold, ye are nothing and your work is naught. 
He goes astray who ’chooses you. 
Who foretold aught from the very first so that we might 
know it, 
Or from former times, that we might say: (It is) truth? 
Yea, there is not one who foretells, yea, not one who 
proclaims, 
Nor yet is there one who hears words of yours. 
Yea, I looked, but there is not a single one, 
And from among these there is none who can give 
counsel; 
And when I ask them aught, do they give any answer? 
Behold, all of them are nothing; naught are their works; 
Wind and vanity are their molten images. 
Who has fashioned and produced, 
Who summoned the generations from the very first? 
I, Yahweh am the very first, 
And with the very last ones will I be the Existent One. 
I stirred him up from the north, so that he came, 
And from the place of sunrise I called him by his 
name, 
So that he tramples down rulers as mortar, 
Yea, even as the potter treads down the clay. 
But thou, Israel, My servant, 
Jacob, whom I have chosen, 
Seed of Abraham, My friend, 
Whom I have laid hold of from the ends of the earth, 
Yea, from its very edges have called thee 
And have said unto thee: My servant art thou; 
I have chosen thee and not rejected thee; 
Fear not, for I am with thee; 
Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; 
I strengthen thee, yea, I help thee, 
Yea, I uphold thee with My trusty right hand. 
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Il. Behold they shall be put to shame and shall be humiliated, 
All those who inflame themselves against thee; 
They shall become as nothing, yea, they shall perish, 
The men who contend with thee. 
12) Thou mayest seek them out, but thou shalt not find them, 
The men who strive with thee; 
They shall be as naught and vanity, 
The men who war against thee. 
13. Verily, I, Yahweh am thy God, 
He who holds thee fast by thy right hand, 
“Who says unto thee: Fear not; 
I am He who aideth thee; 
44.26b Who says of Jerusalem: She shall be repopulated. 
And her ruins will I restore. 


1. For *9x qwonn read, following a suggestion from G, bn wim; for wan in a 
parallel usage cf. Ps. 103.5, and for bn, “‘power,” cf. I Sam. 2.4; II Sam. 22.40; 
Ps, 18.33, 40; 84.8. Thus emended, the parallelism between v. 1aa and 8 becomes 
perfect. 727p3, the Ist plu. includes both Yahweh and Israel on the one hand and 
the various peoples and nations on the other. For a parallel sudden shift from the 
3rd or 2nd plu. to the Ist plu. cf. v. 22. vpwob here may mean “‘for judgment’’ or 
“to the place of judgment.” 

2. Vyn as a transitive verb must have an object; most commentators, with 
considerable violence to the text, regard pax as that object. But metrical consid- 
erations establish clearly that pax belongs in the second stichos. Clearly then the 
object of yn is missing; and certainly the one who was stirred up was Cyrus. The 
thought of this distich parallels closely that of 45.13 and 46.11. For the missing 
object some figurative term, such as uy in 46.11, might be supplied; but all in all 
it seems best to supply, just as is implicit in 46.11, the name itself, wn1>. For prx 
read, as in 45.13 p1%3; this is another instance of pts having the connotation, “‘sure 
purpose.” This interpretation of pix. gives to the v. a very powerful, double im- 
plication. The essential question is not merely what god brought Cyrus from the 
east and sent him upon his mission of world-conquest, but also was this done by 
that god idly or with a sure and worthy purpose, and if the latter, what may that 
purpose have been? And the implicit answer to the question is that Yahweh, Israel’s 
god, is the deity who stirred up Cyrus, and that in so doing, just as, by further 
implication, in everything that He does, Yahweh is acting with sure, wise and 
beneficent purpose, and that in this particular instance, as this is set forth more 
clearly in other addresses of the prophet, Yahweh’s purpose is to effect the restora- 
tion of His people to its ancestral land, there to function as His servant, the agent 
of His world-wide salvation for nations, peoples and all mankind. So interpreted, 
and particularly with this connotation attributed to ptxa, the sentence becomes 
meaningful indeed, in fact the key-sentence of the entire address. For 19:79, read, 
with G, 5:95; for this term connoting personal attendance upon some one cf. I Sam. 
25.42. 17 should certainly be vocalized 752, from 775, “to subdue.” Metrical consid- 
erations suggest very forcibly that a word has been lost at the end of the distich, 
another graphic instance of the loss of a word at the end of a line in Biblical poetry; 
accordingly supply wnnn; cf. Ps. 144.2. Certainly the comparison, in the third 
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distich of the v., of swords with dust is meaningless and ineffective; accordingly 
for 1»y> read nipyz; the figure of swords heavy as lead and therefore impossible 
of use, parallels effectively that of arrows flying aimlessly and uselessly through 
the air like chaff before the wind. For 127n and 1nvp read, with G, the plu., with 
plu. suffix, onia7n and omnwp. Actually v. 2ab constitutes one 3/3 double-distich, 
while vy. 2c-3 constitute a second 3/3 double-distich. 

3. obw is here an adverbial accusative; cf. I Sam. 16.4; 25.6; II Sam. 17.3; 
there is accordingly no need to emend to mbwa, as in Isa. 55.12; Job. 15.21. For 
x12’ read 012°. cf. below, v. 25; Zech. 10.5. 

5. This v. ends the first strophe of the address and tells that the various nations 
and peoples obeyed the summons, addressed to them in v. 1, and that they came 
together for the contest of their gods with Yahweh; but this they did in fear and 
trembling, in manifest anticipation that in this contest they and their gods would 
be worsted. As 1x7 and also the two verbs in the third stichos indicate, the action 
here set forth is all in past time; accordingly it is necessary to read 187") and 1777) 
As it stands in MT, the v. is a 3/3/2 distich; however 3/3/3 would certainly be a 
preferred meter; accordingly, with G and V, supply 11m after j7nx; this is still 
another instance of the loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry. 

27. This v. has always presented difficult problems, particularly in connection 
with the words }wxn and wan. G. R. Driver (in Alttestamentliche Studien: Friederich 
Notscher Festschrift, [1950], 46.) has offered what seems to be the most plausible 
explanation of these terms. He holds that }wxn here connotes ‘‘the first speaker 
(in a trial by law or in a debate).’’ For -wan he would read 103», on the basis of 
the Syriac 5®3, ‘‘to refute; to rebuke,” 
as we are dealing in this address with a debate between the gods of the various 
nations on the one side, and Yahweh, Israel’s god, on the other, with the various 
nations looking on and each eagerly yearning for the triumph of its own god, this 
interpretation of these two perplexing words, both apparently technical terms here, 
seems to be peculiarly appropriate. It is plain too that in this v. Yahweh is offering 
Himself as the spokesman for His people, Israel. Accordingly in the first stichos of 
the distich, where in MT there is manifestly one word too many for the obvious 
3-beat meter, for the meaningless 037 mn read +207. In the second stichos jnx is mean- 
ingless and impossible; accordingly, and establishing a remarkably vigorous par- 
allelism between the two stichoi, for }n8 read atin, an instance of the loss of the 
final two letters of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry. The thought of 
the v., as thus reconstructed, suggests strongly that it must have stood originally 
in the early part of the address; we have accordingly transposed it to follow v. 5. 

21. In this v. Yahweh is quite obviously the speaker. He addresses the gods of 
the nations and challenges them individually to present each the evidence of his 
divinity, and particularly to show who among them, if anyone, it was, who sum- 
moned Cyrus to his career of world-conquest and made him so uniformly successful 
in all his undertakings. Plainly this v. records the initial words of Yahweh in His 
role of ‘‘first speaker” in the debate. We have accordingly transposed this v. and 
the entire passage which it introduces, vv. 21-24, 26, 28-29, to follow immediately 
upon v. 27. Certainly o>°n1mxy is meaningless here; accordingly, following a hint 
from G and S, with a simple shift of two letters, read o>°:mxy», ‘‘your evil counsel 
or argument’”’; for mxy1p with the connotation, ‘‘evil, stubborn counsel (which leads 
only to destruction)” cf. Jer. 7.24; Micah 6.16; Ps. 81.13; Prov. 1.31. apyqn 
must be read as a compound term with a single beat, both because the meter demands 
this and also because it is in parallelism with m7 in the corresponding position in 


and would render it ‘‘refuter.’’ Inasmuch 
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the first stichos. Very significantly the word, 7$», occurs only three times in Isa. 
40-48 (41.21; 43.15; 44.6) and is always a designation of Yahweh. As we have 
already intimated, Deutero-Isaiah plainly conceived of Israel as no longer a political 
entity, ruled by its own king of flesh and blood, but as merely a province of the 
vast Persian Empire, and therefore subject to Cyrus, Yahweh’s chosen ‘“‘Anointed 
One.” On the other hand, the prophet conceived of Israel as a religious community, 
a people whose supreme ruler and king was Yahweh, its god. Appreciation of this 
fact enables us to comprehend more clearly and precisely the role of Israel as 
Yahweh’s tay. Often the term 790m “ay designates a high official of the court, even 
the one second in authority to the king, the king’s lieutenant or agent (cf. II Sam. 
15.34; I Kings 11.26; II Kings 22.12; Neh. 2.10, 19 et passim). It is actually with 
this connotation that we should interpret the designation of Israel as the m7 739, 
so characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah, actually not merely ‘‘the servant of Yahweh” 
but rather ‘‘the agent of Yahweh,” of Yahweh, its King, the agent charged with 
a specific and highly responsible task, the salvation of all mankind in the name of 
Yahweh, the one, universal. God, the divine Sovereign of all nations. So understood, 
it becomes apparent that the title, mm” Jay, as coined by Deutero-Isaiah, implies 
for Israel, not a position of abject humility, but rather one of high responsibility, 
dignity and authority in relation to Yahweh, its King, on the one hand and to all 
the other nations on the other hand. 

22. As it stands in MT this v. is plainly overloaded. The verse-division between 
vv. 22 and 23 should be immediately after jn’>nx, and the final three words of v. 22 
should, as in G, constitute the opening portion of v. 23. Thus rearranged, vv. 22 
and 23a constitute a 3/3/3 double-tristich, with remarkably effective parallelism 
between the two tristichs and also between the stichoi of each tristich. In the first 
stichos of v. 22 in place of the present 3rd plu. impf., 1791 wy, read, in conformity 
with all the other verbs immediately preceding and following, the impv. 2nd plu. 
Furthermore, there is here quite plainly one word too many for the meter; accord- 
ingly, since it occurs twice again, in the second stichos of this v. and also at the 
beginning of v. 23, omit 171m here. Likewise, since the second stichos here speaks 
of events of the past, while the whole of v. 23 speaks of events of the future, we 
would certainly expect that the first tristich in its entirety should deal with the 
past. Viewed from this angle, a»1pn-qws"ns is certainly disturbing; accordingly, 
by a relatively simple emendation, for AY7pn qws read nviotpH ‘the former things’’; 
cf. 43.18, where nv107p is used in parallelism with niwx. The reference here is not 
necessarily, and probably not at all, to the events of creation, but rather to more 
recent events in history, which these gods of the nations, any one of them, might 
claim to have planned and carried through. In the final stichos there is obviously 
one word too many for the meter; accordingly omit 25; for ov, ‘‘to pay attention,” 
with a5 omitted but clearly understood, cf. Judg. 19.30. 

23. As we have arranged the text, the three final words of v. 22 of MT should 
be linked to this v. V. 23a then is a 3/3/3 tristich, while v. 23b is a 3/3 distich. The 
text of the entire v. seems to be in perfect order. Both the tristich and the distich 
are introduced by conjunctions, 1% and 4x, both of which, however, are emphatic 
and must therefore receive each a full beat. For 71n8 with the connotation, “‘the 
future,” cf. 42.23 and the note to that v. V. 23b says, “Yea, ye may work either 
good or evil,” but so long as it has divine character we will consider it evidence that 
ye are gods. Marti has very properly called attention to the biting sarcasm of this 
statement. Actually the sentence may well be directed at Persian Zoroastrianism; 
“ye may work good,” i. e. like Ormuzd, or ‘‘work evil,” i. e. like Ahriman. 

24. For yxp read 05x and for pro read }’x; in both cases the '» is the result of 
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dittography; for pps -""""""* yx as used here cf. vv. 12, 29 and also 40.17. The second 
stichos emend, with Torrey, to read O52 9NATTAYIN, It would seem that the prophet 
represents Yahweh as, after His challenge in vv. 21-23, waiting dramatically for 
the gods of the nations, or at least some one of them, to speak up and claim divinity 
and divine power. But the total silence of these so-called gods i in response to this 
challenge leads necessarily to the conclusion, stated in this forceful manner, that 
these supposititious gods are, all of them without exception, absolute nothings, 
with the consequence that whoever accords worship to any of them certainly goes 
astray. 

26. V. 25 plainly interrupts the manifest thought-unity between vv. 24 and 26 
and is an intrusion here. We have accordingly transposed it to follow immediately 
after v. 4, with which it, in turn, comprises a perfect thought-unit. For 7y7}) it 
seems better to vocalize 773), For pts read, with DSla and G, prs, “truths” The 
threefold repetition of ax here seems characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah’s style; cf. 
40.24; 44.15-16; 46.11. 

28. V. 28 continues directly the thought of v. 26 and paves the way for the 
ultimate, general conclusion stated in v. 29. V. 27 is plainly a disturbing intrusion 
here and fits better in the position to which we have transposed it. For x1) read, 
with DSlIa, 78718), The "1 of the second jx) must be omitted. The v. climaxes the 
debate and formulates the conclusion of the utter unreality and impotence of the 
gods of the other nations. They stand mute and impassive. Among them there is 
not a single individual who can act, nor any one who can serve as counsellor or 
pleader in this debate. In fact when questions are put to them no answer is forth- 
coming. They are unreal, non-existent, imaginary things, with neither being, life 
nor power. This this debate has demonstrated conclusively. For the expression, 
wr px, “there is no one,’’ cf. 63.3. When yy? is used with a god as the subject it 
connotes ‘‘to make a decision; to decree,”’ cf. 19.17; Jer. 49.20; 50.45. 

29. For j)s it is necessary to read, with DSla and S and also as the parallelism 
with ops indicates, ss. For 07°30: with the connotation, “‘their idols,”’ cf. 48.5; 
Jer. 10:14; 51.17. 

4. V. 4, followed by v. 25, presents rather succinctly, it must be admitted, the 
positive side of Yahweh’s argument, the affirmation that He has been, is and will 
be the one, sole God from the beginning to the end of the world, and that accord- 
ingly He it was, and none other, who stirred up Cyrus from the very first and pros- 
pered him upon all of his campaigns. The text seems to be in perfect shape. 

25. niyyn, a transitive verb, must have an object; accordingly, as in 45.13, 
read »nivyn. The v. represents Cyrus as coming, at Yahweh’s summons, from the 
far east and also from the north, i. e. from the distant north-east, an effective descrip- 
tion of the location of Persia with reference to Babylonia. Inasmuch as 45.4 states 
that Cyrus did not, or perhaps even does not, know Yahweh, the statement here 
that Cyrus calls upon Yahweh by name, i.e. accords Him homage and worship, 
certainly can not be correct; accordingly emend -»va xp” to wa yaNnjp. Thus 
v. 25a repeats the thought already expressed by the prophet in 45.4b and 13a. For 
82) again, as in v. 3, read, with Kittel, pa. Vocalize Db, giving both this word 
and wy a full beat; the subj. of this verb is not Cyrus, but is 4x1, immediately 
preceding. 

8. The text of vv. 8-11 seems to be in perfect order. The wx» preceding 7>n7n2 
must receive a full beat for the sake of the meter, whereas that preceding 7»npin 
in v. 9 must, for the same reason, be read with the verb as a single beat. For 278 
meaning “‘close friend’’ cf. I Kings 5.15. This title is applied to Abraham again in 
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II Chron. 20.7. Outside of this passage the name, Abraham, occurs in only six other 
passages in all the prophetic writings. Of these Isa.51.2; 63.16 are Trito-Isaiah and 
so are certainly later than this. The mention of Abraham in Isa. 29.22 is clearly an 
interpolation into a passage itself probably late. Ezek. 33.24 comes at the very 
earliest from near the end of the Exile, has a definitely Palestinian setting and 
seems to voice the hopes of the Nationalist Party of regaining political independence 
and control of the land. The thought underlying both Jer. 33.26 and Micah 7.20 
is that of Yahweh’s covenant with David and His promise to the patriarchs as this 
latter is set forth in the J2 stratum of the Pentateuch. Manifestly all these passages 
must be linked with the program of the Nationalist Party in 520 B. Cc. or in 486 B.C. 
(cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Jerusalem—485 B. c.,”” HUCA XXVII [1956], 155 ff.). Cer- 
tainly then the reference to Abraham here is the earliest in all prophetic writings. 
Actually ‘Deutero-Isaiah seems to have been the one who first conceived the idea 
that Yahweh chose Israel for the first time, not at Sinai, but rather when He called 
Abraham and with him made His initial covenant. 

g. In this v. the prophet makes his most positive statement of the role of Israel 
as Yahweh’s chosen servant. Moreover, this choice ‘of Israel for this responsible 
role was not of recent occurrence, but was from the very time of Abraham, of Israel’s 
origin as a people. This v. indicates plainly that by the time when this address was 
uttered the prophet had completely outgrown Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s 
sake,’’ with which, as we have learned, he had inaugurated his prophetic ministry. 
spnoxo xb certainly refers to the interpretation put by other nations and peoples, 
and not impossibly even by some sections of the Jewish people also, upon the conquest 
of Judah by the Babylonians, loss of Judaic national existence and subsequent exile 
in Babylonia. Yahweh’s choice of Israel at the very beginning of its existence as a 
people implied an eternal choice, with no possibility of these relations ever being 
terminated. For metrical reasons 7°5°xxn) must be read as two beats. 

10. In the second stichos the first }8 must receive a beat for the sake of the 
meter. The thought of vv. 8-9 is continued and reaches its climax in this v. The 
three verbs in the second stichos plainly imply the continuity of Yahweh’s support 
of Israel in its service in His behalf from the moment when this service began in the 
distant past until the present moment, and with this the assurance of the continuance 
of this support on into the remote future. 

Vv. 11-13 constitute a closely knit strophe announcing the certain and utter 
doom of the enemies of this new and faithful Israel and assuring it that it need not 
fear before them; accordingly it is very appropriately cast throughout in the elegiac 
3/2 meter. 

11. oqmin->> must be read as a single beat for the sake of the meter. 

12. This is the only instance of N¥® in the entire Bible; 1¥9, however, occurs 
three times, and so is well attested; it is probably wise therefore to, with Kittel, 
vocalize |D¥?. 

13. ’> here is the »> of certainty and so receives a full beat. 

44.26b. This half-v., for which we can find no other suitable place in all of 
Deutero-Isaiah’s addresses, fits in very well here both as to metrical form and as 
to thought. It gives to the new Israel the assurance, not merely of divine help in a 
general sense, but also in the specific direction of return to ancestral land and the 
rebuilding and restoration of Jerusalem to all its ancient glory. 
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Isa, 40, 6-8,/12=31 


Isa. 40. I-5, 9-10a we have already shown to be a unit with 52.1-12? 
and have treated these vv. in detail. 40.10b-11 seem to be a gloss 
amplifying vv. 9-10a, or they may perhaps be a fragment of some 
other unidentifiable Trito-Isaianic utterance. Under no condition can 
they be integrated with the address contained in the major portion of 
this chapter. 

This address presents numerous problems. There is no cogent 
reason to question its Deutero-Isaianic authorship. Various factors, 
such as the language and literary technique, the dominant univer- 
salism, the role of Yahweh as Creator of the world, the insignificance 
and transitoriness of foreign monarchs, all these and other considera- 
tions, as well as the position of this address with relation to the other 
addresses of the prophet, speak strongly for its Deutero-Isaianic 
authorship. 

On the other hand, we miss in this address many of the dominant 
thoughts and motifs which we have found repeated again and again 
in all the other addresses of the prophet which we have already 
considered. Thus there is in this address not a word of denunciation 
of Israel in exile for its faithlessness to Yahweh and its coquetting with 
the Babylonian gods; there is in fact not the slightest suggestion of 
such faithlessness. Neither is there any trace of the Ezekelian doctrine 
of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’’ nor yet any suggestion whatsoever of the 
divinely appointed role of Israel as the servant or agent of Yahweh 
in the mission of bringing salvation to all mankind. There is likewise 
no mention of Cyrus, no contest or debate with the gods of other 
nations, no suggestion of Israel’s divinely destined return to its 
ancestral land. The complete silence of the address with regard to 
these various motifs, all so integral in Deutero-Isaiah’s total message, 
is significant indeed. 

Furthermore, the address seems to envisage as its audience, not 
at all the entire Jewish community exiled in Babylonia, but only a 
section thereof, and that too seemingly not an overly large section. 
This group of Jews has apparently become disheartened and their 
faith in Yahweh, their god, seems to be shaken. It is not at all that 
they are turning from Him in order to attach themselves more or less 
closely to the cult of other, foreign gods. It is merely that their faith in 
Yahweh's ability to help them and protect them from some seemingly 
impending danger or calamity and to fulfill all His promise to them 


« Cf. Part I of this study, HUCA XXIX (1958), note 22, pp. Io ff. 
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seems to be wavering. Perhaps some grave disappointment or mis- 
fortune has recently befallen them or seems about to befall them, 
and they are beset with grave doubts with regard to Yahweh’s ability 
to care for them and save them. From this distrust of Yahweh’s power 
and of His purpose with them the prophet seeks to free the audience 
he is here addressing and to restore their shaken confidence in Yahweh 
and to enhearten them with faith in their divinely assured future. 
All this permits only one conclusion, viz. that this is our prophet’s 
very latest address, and that quite some time, several years perhaps, 
had elapsed between the delivery of his most recent address and this 
address. These had been, so it seems, momentous years for the prophet. 
Apparently the line of demarcation between his faithful followers, 
those who reverently accepted his message, and the great mass of, 
at least so it impressed the prophet, disbelieving and even faithless 
Israel in exile, had grown acute. The prophet’s message is now directed 
to only the small group of his own hesitant followers. Them he need 
no longer convince that Yahweh is the one, sole God of the universe 
and that the so-called foreign gods are all vain and empty nothings. 
This basic principle of the prophet’s message is devoutly accepted 
by his present audience and he need dwell upon it no further. Appar- 
ently too, as has been said, some grave misfortune has recently 
befallen them or now threatens them. Accordingly this is not the 
time for the prophet to dwell upon the theme of Israel as the servant 
of Yahweh charged with the responsible task of mediating to the 
nations and peoples of the world that universal salvation which 
Yahweh has destined for them. In its present mood the prophet’s 
audience is not responsive to this message. His task at the moment 
is not at all to denounce them for loss of faith, but is rather to en- 
hearten them, to restore their faith in Yahweh and their confidence 
in themselves and in their way of life, to make them believe once 
again that Yahweh is with them, keeps faith with them, and that 
therefore their future is assured. And this he does with such power 
and conviction that he could hardly have failed to achieve his purpose. 
What the calamity or what the threatening danger which had 
thus affected this particular group’s attitude towards Yahweh and 
their trust in Him may have been we have of course no way of knowing. 
We can only conjecture. As has been said already, Israel, now exiled 
in Babylonia for over fifty years, had no reason to fear foreign enemies, 
nor yet, so it would seem, antagonism from the Babylonians among 
whom they were settled. Most probably therefore the hostility and 
attendant threat to the group whom the prophet is here addressing 
came from within the ranks of Israel, from the mass of fellow-Israelites 
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who in the process of integration with the culture of their Babylonian 
environment were repudiating Yahweh in greater or less degree and 
adjusting themselves with more or less conviction to the worship of 
the Babylonian deities. We have already suggested that in the course 
of time this section of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia came to resent 
the prophet’s oft-repeated denunciation of them. And this resentment 
may well have extended itself in time to the little body of the prophet’s 
immediate followers. And this may well have expressed itself in the 
open persecution of this latter little group, persecution all the more 
bitter and depressing because it was at the hands of their own fellow- 
Jews. The existence of such a hostile group we have already suggested 
in our discussion of 41.11; and it is not at all improbable that with 
the passing years the animosity of this group had increased in intensity 
and had extended itself to include not only the prophet himself but 
also his immediate, faithful followers. We can readily picture to 
ourselves what the humiliation and fear of this little group must have 
been when confronted by the distrust of their own Jewish brethren 
and persecution at their hands, and how, in consequence thereof, their 
faith in Yahweh and in His purpose with them may well have been 
shaken. 

The theme of the address is clear and is closely unified. It is that 
Yahweh’s faithfulness is absolute and assured, whereas that of man 
is at the very best uncertain and more or less evanescent. This theme 
is set forth clearly in the opening words of the address. It begins most 
effectively and dramatically by the prophet’s declaration to his au- 
dience that he hears a voice calling, calling of course directly to him. 
This voice can be only either that of Yahweh Himself or of one of 
His heavenly messengers, speaking, however, in Yahweh’s name. 
More probably it is the latter, as the use of 1ymbx, “our God,” in 
v. 8b would seem to indicate. The voice charges the prophet to call 
out, to speak, to proclaim a divinely communicated message. And 
in answer to the prophet’s question, ‘‘What shall I proclaim,’’? the 
answer comes back, contained in vv. 6b-8, that in the message which 
he is bidden to deliver he should contrast the absolute faithfulness of 
Yahweh in fulfilling His covenant obligations with the instability of 
mankind in so doing. There can be no question that the whole of v. 7 
is a gloss which seriously interrupts and misdirects the course of 
thought. The entire v. is missing in the most reliable texts of G. 
Largely upon the basis of these considerations Gesenius, Hitzig and 
Oort regarded v. 7 as a gloss. This conclusion finds striking confirma- 
tion in the fact that the original manuscript of DSIa did not contain 
this v., but that it was inserted, written partly between the lines and 
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partly down the left-hand margin of the column, by some later scribe. 
That he was certainly a later scribe is convincingly attested by the 
fact that he no longer wrote out the name of the Deity, m7, but 
instead indicated it by four dots, thus *~** With v. 7, with its vague 
and disturbing thought, omitted, v. 8 follows smoothly and clearly 
and with perfectly unified thought upon v. 6. 

The key-word of the sentence, and with this of the entire address, 

is 170n in v. 6. The precise import of the word in this passage seems 
not to have been grasped by translators and commentators alike. 
G, V and S rendered the word as if it either read or were a synonym 
of ya, “its glory.”’ Influenced no doubt by the vss. the King James 
Bible and with it the Jewish Publication Society Bible have rendered 
the word “‘its goodliness.”’ Torrey, in turn, renders it, with no textual 
emendation, “its beauty.’’” Duhm would emend the word to 17975, 
“its splendor.’’ Kittel too would emend it to either 1997 or else to 
yton, “its splendor.’’ Cheyne, Perles and Marti would emend it to 
von, “‘its strength.’’ To comprehend the true meaning of the word 
in this place we must understand something of the evolution of the 
covenant concept in ancient Israel. 

Originally a ma, a ‘‘covenant,’’ was a mutual agreement between 
two parties by which each obligated himself to perform faithfully 
for the other some eagerly needed or desired function or service. By 
the terms of the covenant between Yahweh and Israel Yahweh 
undertook to be Israel’s god and its alone, to favor, protect and 
prosper it in every way conceivable and at all odds. And Israel, in 
turn, undertook to worship and serve Him, and Him alone, to have 
naught to do with other gods, to do His will and carry out all His 
commands faithfully and eagerly. Failure of either contracting party 
to fulfill his assumed obligations warranted the repudiation of the 
covenant by the other party. According to the pre-exilic prophets 
Israel had been faithless to its covenant obligations with Yahweh. 
Therefore Yahweh was about to repudiate His covenant with it, to 
cast it off, leave it thus a people without a god to protect it; and of 
course a people so situated could do naught but perish. However, 
Jeremiah in his later years, as the final utterance of his rich, prophetic 
message, proclaimed that Yahweh would not cast Israel off despite 
its undeniable violation of its most essential obligations to Him. 
Instead He would discipline it through the bitter experiences of exile 
in Babylonia and would thus purge it of its inclination to go astray 
from Him. And when at last, after seventy years, this work of purga- 
tion and regeneration would have been completed, then Yahweh 
would terminate Israel’s exile, restore it to its native land, make a 
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new covenant with it, take it again as His people and function anew, 
as He had actually never ceased to function, as its god. 

Not at all surprisingly this message of the new covenant formed 
by Yahweh with Israel captivated the imagination of the Jewish 
people, both those who had remained in Palestine and those who 
had been carried to Babylonia. Quietly the belief became firmly rooted 
in the heart and mind of Israel that it was still bound to Yahweh, 
its god, but by a new covenant, one which Yahweh had Himself 
imposed upon it, a new and eternal covenant, one which would never 
be broken. . 

However, despite the trials and sufferings of the exile, Israel did 
not become regenerate in the true and full sense of the term, as 
Jeremiah had anticipated. Its covenant relations with Yahweh con- 
tinued to be much as those of its ancestors had been, loose and ir- 
responsible. But the belief was now firmly implanted that the covenant 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel was eternal, unbreakable. 
Ezekiel’s message of ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ enhanced this concept of 
the eternal covenant immeasurably by its implication that for the 
sake of His reputation as a true god, a world-god, among the nations 
Yahweh needed Israel quite as much as Israel needed Him. The 
concept of the new, eternal covenant between Yahweh and Israel 
was now firmly established in the thought and life of the Jewish 
people. Regardless of how Israel might live and act henceforth, this 
covenant never would, and actually could not, be repudiated by 
either contracting party. 

But it is readily clear that such a covenant was not a true covenant 
in the old and proper sense of the word, that it was not a na, a 
two-sided, mutual obligation. Of course there could be no question 
whatever that Yahweh would always fulfill His every obligation to 
Israel, His people. But there was no assurance that Israel would 
always fulfill its every obligation to Yahweh. In fact history quickly 
demonstrated that Israel was remiss in many particulars. Israel in 
Babylonia, for example, as we have seen, forsook Yahweh in very 
considerable measure and went over more or less completely to 
recognition and even to positive worship of the Babylonian gods. 
And yet, viewed from Yahweh’s standpoint, Israel was still His people 
and He needed it, whether, according to Ezekiel’s doctrine, for the 
sake of His reputation as a god, or, according to Deutero-Isaiah’s 
doctrine, as His servant, the agent of His universal purpose for the 
peoples of the world. Whatever Israel’s conduct in relation to Yahweh, 
He could not cast it off, could not repudiate His eternal covenant 
with it. 
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But, as has been said, call it what one will, such a relationship 
between god and people is not a true covenant in the old meaning of 
the term. All the obligation was now on one side. Yahweh, as god, 
could not of course but fulfill His every obligation to His people; but 
there was no assurance that Israel would fulfill its every obligation 
to its god. In fact it was reasonably assured that it would fail to do so. 
Small wonder then that in the prophetic utterances and also in the 
general literature of the post-exilic period the word, n13, came to 
be used with less and less frequency and another word supplanted it 
to describe this new covenant relationship. This new word was “on. 
In fact’ the primary and basic meaning of on was ‘“‘a two-sided, 
mutually binding obligation.’”’* As the passive implication of the 
form of the noun indicates, a 7°>m was one who had been admitted 
into 7on, ‘‘covenant relationship,” with Yahweh, with full awareness 
_of the obligation which this relationship imposed upon him (cf. 
Deut. 33.8; Ps. 50.5; 89.20). This pon relationship described the 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel (cf. Isa. 54.10; 55.3). 10m thus 
became almost synonymous, on the one hand, with m3, and, on the 
other hand, with anor, “faithfulness,” and nox, “truth” (cf. Ps. 89.2-4, 
15). The m7 ‘ton were the ‘faithful acts of Yahweh,’’ which He 
performed in fulfillment of His covenant obligations (cf. Ps. 89.50). 
Accordingly Jon in this period acquired the fundamental meaning, 
“faithfulness,”’ faithfulness in fulfillment of covenant obligations; 
loyalty; integrity; responsibility.” 

Just this is the meaning which the word has in Isa. 40.6. The 
address affirms that man’s 7on, ‘‘faithfulness,’’ is ephemeral like the 
flowers of the field, whereas Yahweh’s faithfulness is eternal and 
sure for all those who wait for Him and put their trust in Him. This is 
the dominant theme of this stirring address, with its very effective 
climax, the assurance to those ‘‘who wait for Yahweh’’ that they will 
in due time find their faith and their hopes fulfilled in overflowing 
measure. 
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A voice said: Proclaim! 
And I said: What shall I proclaim? 
All flesh is grass 
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And all its faithfulness is as the flower of the field. 


The grass withers, the flower fades, 
But the word of our God stands forever. 


Who has measured the ocean in the hollow of his hand, 


Or has marked off the heavens with his span, 
Or contained the earth in a measure, 
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Or has weighed the mountains in scales 
_ Or the hills has suspended in a balance? 
Who has compassed the spirit of Yahweh, 
Or who was His adviser, who imparted knowledge 
to Him? 
With whom did He take counsel, so that he made Him to 
comprehend, 
And taught Him the course of justice, 
And the way of discernment he caused Him to know? 
Behold, nations are as a drop from a bucket, 
Even as a speck of dust on a scales are they reckoned. 
Behold the Isles are as something worthless cast away, 
And Lebanon would not suffice for fuel, 
Nor its animals for a burnt-offering. 
Yea, all the nations are as nothing before Him; 
As naught and vanity are they reckoned in comparison 
with Him. 
Then to whom would ye liken Yahweh, 
Or what appearance would ye ascribe to Him? 
Do ye not know; will ye not hear; 
Hath it not been told to you from the very first; 
Have ye not comprehended it from the founding of 
the earth? 
It is He who sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
And its inhabitants are as grasshoppers before Him, 
Who stretcheth out the heavens as a spread, 
And sets them up as a tent for His habitation; 
Who bringeth princes to nothingness; 
Who maketh the rulers of the earth (to be) as naught; 
Yea, they are not planted, nor yet are they sown, 
Nor yet does their stalk take root in the soil; 
Moreover, when He breathes upon them they wither away, 
And the tempest carries them off as chaff. 
Then to whom would ye liken Me that I should be similar, 
Sayeth the Holy One of Israel. 
Raise your eyes aloft and see! 
Who hath called all these into being, 
Who bringeth forth the host of them in order, 
Who summons each of them by name, 
(So that) because of His abundant strength and mighty 
power 
Not a single one is missing? 
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ode Why sayest thou, O Jacob, 
And declarest, O Israel, My people, 
My way is hid from Yahweh, 
And my cause hath passed away from my God? 
28. Dost thou not know, or hast thou not heard? 
God everlasting is Yahweh, 
The Creator of the ends of the earth. 
He groweth not weary nor doth He become exhausted; 
There is no fathoming of His wisdom. 


29. He giveth strength to the weary 

And for him who is without power he multiplieth might. 
30. Even youths may grow weary and become exhausted, 

And young men may stumble completely. 
Sir But they who hope in Yahweh shall renew (their) strength; 


They shall sprout forth wings as eagles, 
They shall run but not grow weary, 
They shall move onward but not grow faint. 


6. For 128) it is well, as indeed the context requires, to read, with G and possibly 
also with DSIa, 7k), ‘‘and I said.’’ But with this reading it seems wise instead of 
12i8 to read D8, and thus set both verbs in the past tense. Vv. 6b-8 are the answer 
given by the Voice to the prophet’s question; as already said, they state the dominant 
theme of the address which the prophet is bidden to deliver. Read 55 for the sake 
of the meter and to bring out the full emphasis of the word. 

12-17. These vv. constitute a closely knit strophe with a unique metrical form. 
The theme of the strophe is the absolute incomparability of Yahweh. The strophe 
consists of seven metrical units, three 4/3—3/3/3’s plus a 4/4, in which last the 
theme is summed up in climactic form. The effect is impressive indeed. 

12. For op read, with Kittel, orp», “the Ocean” (cf. Gen. 1.10; 49.13; Deut. 
33.19 et passim). For nara read, with DSla, the Syriac translation of G, and S, 
yntta. With the pronominal suffix thus appended the word balances completely 
ybywa in the first stichos of v. 12a. As comparison with vv. 14 and 15b—16 indicates, 
v. 12b must be read as a 3/3/3; accordingly in the first stichos there is one word too 
many; omit therefore, with Kittel, the altogether superfluous 15y; in fact with this 
word omitted, the parallelism between ocean, heaven and earth, the three integral 
parts of the world as then conceived, becomes complete. Also with Kittel, for pasa 
read yrs to conform to op’ and ony, both nouns used here without the article. In 
the third stichos a word is missing, requisite for the expected three beats of the 
stichos; by inserting it at the end of the third stichos, a perfect, chiastic parallelism 
between the two stichoi is achieved; this is of course one more instance of the loss 
of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry. byw is manifestly a unit of liquid 
measure, manifestly of small size (cf. I Kings 20.10). The nnt was a unit of longitudinal 
measure, ‘‘the span of a hand,” also a relatively small measure. The vbw was obviously 
a unit of dry measure; the stem, vbw, suggests compellingly that it was one third of 
some larger, standard unit, presumably an ephah. The question here is obviously 
not merely who has measured ocean, heaven and earth, but rather who has measured 
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them so minutely and precisely by measurements each the smallest in its particular 
category. 

13. Since vv. 13 and 14 constitute the second of the series of three successive 
4/3—3/3/3’s it is obvious that the second stichos of v. 13 contains one word too few, 
while the third stichos of v. 14 contains two words too many. In v. 13b inxy wr, 
since it is a somewhat conventional term expressing a single idea (cf. 46.11), should 
be read as a single beat. Accordingly, following G, V and S, insert »» at the beginning 
of the stichos and shift the 1 connective from wx) to it and read »»). Also, following 
G and J, prefix a ‘1 and read 119711; this would give to this verb the force of a relative 
clause, “who has imparted knowledge to him”; this ') was undoubtedly lost by 
haplography. Very interestingly and significantly this seems to be the only passage 
in the entire Bible where the m7 nq is present in the Deity Himself; in every other 
passage it is an emanation from the Deity, which goes forth from Him and rests upon 
some distinguished person, a king (I Sam. 10.6, 10; 16.13), a prophet (I Kings 22.24; 
Ezek. 11.5) or some other leader of the people (Judg. 3.10; 11.29; 13.25) or one 
charged with an especial task (Ex. 31.3; 35.31). It always implies that the particular 
individual is filled with divine knowledge and power; and here too the concept of 
divine knowledge is implicit in the use of the term; the realization of this fact makes 
plain the thought-parallelism between the two stichoi of the v. 

14. It seems wise to, with G, V, and S, omit the 'a of naxa and make the noun 
the second object of 17705. Likewise in the third stichos of the tristich there are 
plainly two beats too many. Moreover, the repetition of 1770» in this stichos im- 
mediately after its use in the preceding stichos is stylistically inelegant and awkward; 
accordingly, with G, omit ny7 11125) as a gloss; this restores the expected three 
beats within the stichos. Also for 1)y:11 in this third stichos it seems well to read 
ym, to accord with the past tense expressed by the two verbs immediately 
preceding. Possibly v5wn in the second stichos, instead of being translated “‘justice,”’ 
its conventional connotation, might here be translated better ‘“‘government,”’ i. e. the 
administration of the world by Yahweh, its vpw or “ruler’’; just this is the major 
theme of the remainder of this address. 

Vv. 15-17 continue the picture of measuring and weighing, and, following im- 
mediately upon v. 14, say that whereas the spirit of God defies, is superior to, all 
weighing and measuring, nations, even entire nations, not only can be weighed and 
measured, but also, when so weighed and measured, in comparison with God are 
altogether insignificant, are but as a tiny drop from a full bucket or as a speck of 
dust upon a scale, utterly nothing, hardly meriting notice. This leads, in turn, 
very effectively to the question of v. 18, all this being so, how then can man liken 
God to anything, how can he seek to measure or depict or represent Him in human 
terms? How, above all, so the implication clearly is, can man continue to believe 
that an idol can resemble or portray God in any way? Vv. 21-24 then go on to describe 
God in the only manner comprehensible to man, by His creation and government of 
the universe and by His absolute, incomparable, irresistible power in comparison 
with which human beings are as grasshoppers, and even kings are as nothing; in 
fact He Himself has made them so, and His power, compared with theirs, is such 
that He carries them away as a breath. This leads properly and effectively to the 
repetition of the question in v. 25, ““To what then would ye, insignicant human 
beings, liken God, Israel’s own, peculiar, Holy One?”’ The emphatic affirmation here 
that He, the one, universal God, is in first degree Israel’s own god, paves the way 
most effectively to the final assurance to anxious and troubled Israel that He has 
not forgotten it or His covenant (110n, implicit here from v. 6) with it, and that He 
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will care for it and deliver it from its present unhappy situation. But first, the 
primary, logical answer to the question of v. 25, to whom may man properly liken 
God? How shall they comprehend Him, the first, indispensable task in making any 
such comparison? Only by observing the wonder of His creation, its magnitude and 
precision, as evidenced by all the heavenly bodies and the punctuality of their 
movement. Therefore, knowing His solicitude for it, His people, Israel should 
realize that there is no ground for its fear that He no longer concerns Himself with 
it. Let them but have faith in Him and in His faithfulness and incomparable power, 
and they can feel reassured and can gather new hope and strength. Such is the theme 
of this address and the course of its development. 

15. The final stichos in v. 15b must be dissociated from the distich in v. 15a 
and linked with v. 16 to form the 3/3/3 tristich here expected; note that with this 
rearrangment both the distich and the tristich begin with 7, and also that thus 0°) 
is the theme of both parts of the distich, whereas in the tristich each stichos has a 
different subject. In order to achieve the expected four beats in the first stichos of 
the 4/3 distich jn here must be read with a full beat. The rather meaningless p75 
byw I would, following a suggestion of the Syriac translation of G and of ’A, emend 
to by pp. 

17. Inasmuch as v. 17 continues directly the thought of vv. 15-16, it is well, 
with G, to prefix a connective ') to b> at the beginning of the v. and read $3). For 
ppd, a term which occurs nowhere else in the Bible, read, following G, with Kittel, 
ppx>. It seems well to read v. 17 asa 4/4, giving a full beat to 59) in the first stichos 
and again to 1b in the second stichos and thus bringing out the emphatic import of 
both words. 

18. For bx read, with G, m7; certainly we expect here the proper name of the 
Deity rather than the title, bx, ‘“‘the Supreme God,” and this despite the fact that 
Deutero-Isaiah frequently employs bx as a designation of Yahweh. 

21. Each wba must receive a full beat in order that its emphatic import may be 
appreciated; this makes the v. a 4/4/4 tristich. In the second stichos it seems well to 
transpose wx to follow 055 and thus to link the latter word more closely with 
aan. For nto read, with Kittel, na30°» (cf. Ps. 87.1). 

22. The y7n7 20n is of course the encircling horizon of the earth. Inasmuch as the 
meter is plainly 3/3, a word is obviously missing in the second stichos of the first 
distich; accordingly supply 1159, a word which is essential to the complete thought 
of the stichos; another instance of the loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical 
poetry. For p12, which is meaningless here and is plainly a corruption, V seems to 
have read p79; following the hint which V thus offers, for p13 read, with many com- 
mentators, y’p13; for nu) and yp used in close association cf. Isa. 42.5; 44.24. For 
Yahweh’s dwelling-place likened to a tent cf. Ps. 27.5. 

23. For yaxwav cf. Ps. 2.10; 148.11; Prov. 8.16; here the two words are closely 
linked and must, as the meter requires, be read as a single beat. \7n is used with the 
article (I Sam. 12.21; Isa. 29.21; Job 6.18) as well as without it (cf. v. 17 above) ; 
accordingly retain the article here, with MT. 

ze The v. consists of two distichs, one a 4/4 and the other a 3/3. Each of the 
5a-4x’s is emphatic and so must receive a full beat. wry yee be Reo as a po‘el 
perf. wan should be written wa, since it is a form of wa, “to dry up;” the ') should 
be construed as a ') connective, so that the tense may agree with onwn. 

25. The ') of bs) has the force of ‘“‘then.’’ Inasmuch as the v. is manifestly a 3/3, 
the second stichos plainly has lost a word; accordingly supply bx1w> after wiap. The 
title bxrw> wtp, for Yahweh occurs nine times in Isa. 40-48, and so was obviously 
a favorite designation of the Deity by our prophet. This is of course yet another in- 
stance of the loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical poetry. 
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26. It seems wise to insert, with G, 55 before nbx since both context and meter 
suggest this; the first distich of the v. thus becomes a 4/4; since the reference here is 
obviously to the heavenly bodies, particularly the stars, the insertion of b> adds 
considerably to the effect of the passage. These words were undoubtedly accompanied 
by a sweeping gesture by the hand towards the heaven. Moreover, the passage 
suggests strongly that the prophet delivered this address at night, when the heavens 
were aglow with stars. And this suggests still further that upon this occasion the 
prophet’s audience was small and assembled more or less secretly somewhere in the 
great outdoors. We can readily imagine the circumstances which, towards the end 
of the prophet’s ministry, made an assembly under these circumstances advisable. 
“Who bringeth forth their host by number,”’ i. e. in their assigned order. The sing., 
owa, instead of the plu. niowa, implies that each star is summoned in turn by its own 
name when the moment for it to become visible above the horizon arrives; this 
picture is graphic indeed. For yn read, with DSla, all the vss. and most commenta- 
tors, pOS and, likewise with DSlIa and all the vss. for n> read ind. 

27. The v. is plainly a 3/3 double-distich; obviously then a word is missing in 
the second stichos of the first distich; accordingly supply »py (cf. 43.20; 47.6) after 
. bs7w’; still another instance of the loss of a word at the end of a line of Biblical 
poetry; the insertion of this word adds very much to the effect of this passage. 
*ypwp, ‘my case at law; my cause” (cf. Isa. 49.4; Micah 7.9; Ps. 35.23; Job 34.5, 6). 
The second distich here exhibits a very effective chiasm. With this v. the prophet 
shifts from the 2nd plu. to the 2nd sing. in addressing Israel; this tends to make the 
message of reassurance which follows more personal and enheartening. The prophet 
seeks now to inculcate his hearers with faith in God; and certainly in the final analysis 
faith is a personal, individual matter; accordingly this transition here to the 2nd 
sing. is particularly effective. For 71a’ read 4ay, in order to agree in tense with 
7n03; this textual corruption resulted from dittography of the "» of »ypwp. 

28. ody had better be interpreted here as ‘‘the world” (cf. Ps. 66.7; Eccl. 3.11) 
rather than as “‘eternity,”’ i. e. ‘‘the universal God”’ rather than ‘‘the eternal God,”’ 
the universal God in the light of the fact, stated in the very next stichos, that He 
is the Creator of the earth unto its very ends. The v. states that neither the creation 
of this world nor anything else can weary or exhaust God, nor yet can there be, in 
man’s efforts to comprehend the divine import of everything which befalls him, any 
adequate fathoming of God’s all-wise plan and purpose. This thought paves the way 
for the message of faith set forth in vv. 29-31. }y’ and yy are not absolute synonyms; 
yy means ‘‘to become weary or exhausted from extreme physical exertion,’’ while 7y° 
means ‘‘to become weary or faint from lack of food”; probably for this reason G 
renders every occurrence of 4y’ in this address by “hunger.” It is plain from vv. 
27-28 that the audience which the prophet is here addressing has become greatly 
disheartened by some, probably protracted catastrophe which had befallen it and 
that its faith in Yahweh, in His intentions towards it and in His ability to protect 
it has been severely strained. Instead of denouncing it for this loss of faith the 
prophet seeks to comfort his audience and restore its faith. Plainly the prophet is 
here addressing, not the entire Jewish community in Babylonia, as in his earlier 
addresses, but only a very small group thereof, one assembled at night and probably 
in some out of the way place, where it would not be disturbed by others, presumably, 
as we have suggested, the large mass of Israel in exile, now bitterly hostile to both 
the prophet and his faithful followers. And plainly too, this is a late address of the 
prophet, perhaps his very latest, as we have also suggested. 

29. It seems well for Ay of MT to read Ay??, 

30. For 1py and 1y2) of MT read, as in v. 31, Dy and iy). 
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31. ‘‘They shall sprout forth wings as eagles’; for this rendering of 1by», ‘‘to 
cause to grow,”’ cf. Jer. 30.17; 33.6; Ezek. 19.3. The reference is unmistakably to the 
myth of the phoenix and its annual renewal of its youth. That this myth, with the 
phoenix regarded as an eagle, was well-known in ancient Israel is evidenced by Ps. 
103.5. The stichos says that those who hope in Yahweh shall renew their youth, 
even as the phoenix-eagle does in the myth; thus interpreted this second stichos 
offers a very vivid and effective parallelism to the first stichos. 
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HE neo-Sumerian or Ur III period of Mesopotamian history 

is in spite of its early date' the most abundantly documented 
century in all cuneiform literature. Four great archives cover the 
duration of its economic life: that of LagaS for the reigns of Ur- 
Nammu and Sulgi particularly; those of Umma and PuzriS-Dagan 
for the reigns of AMAR-Sin and Su-Sin especially; and that of Ur for 
the reign of Ibbi-Sin above all. Other sites have contributed significant 
numbers of archival texts; the monuments of the five Ur III dynasts 
are found from one end of Mesopotamia to the other; and the Sumerian 
literary texts of the Old Babylonian period dwell by preference on 
the same rulers, canonizing their monumental inscriptions, the hymns 
in their honor, and even their correspondence. 

Yet for all this abundant documentation, we are at a loss for 
primary evidence on the simple but elemental question: what made 
the neo-Sumerian society go? What was the driving power behind its 
super-active economy? Was the economy free, feudal, or statist? 
Was the dynamism of economic life provided by the market-place, 
the temple, or the palace? The vast majority of the sources are silent 
on this subject. They record innumerable business transactions with- 
out once divulging the motivating force behind them. It is only 
from a few isolated texts, or by reading between the lines of the 
mass of standard texts, that one may attempt to discover that motive, 
to determine whether it was private profit, religious service, political 
aggrandizement or yet another goal. 

Such attempts have become more common in recent years. Polanyi 
and Oppenheim, arguing that early Babylonia and Assyria knew no 
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markets in the classical sense, have found that their economies were, 
nevertheless, free in a sense peculiar to their time and place.? Falken- 
stein and Kraus have revived the notion of a religiously dominated 
society with a temple-centered economy based on the alliance between 
crown and priesthood.s The great storage centers of the Ur III 
period have also been compared to state banks, and the — admittedly 
few — letter-orders of the time to checks or drafts on these banks 
drawn by the king or his authorized subordinates in favor of the 
bearer.‘ 

Each of these explanations is influenced by the disconcertingly 
rare reférences to silver (money) in an economy so highly organized 
and so careful in its accounting procedures. This phenomenon is 
the more startling in view of the great and even ubiquitous role of 
silver as money in the Old Babylonian period that succeeded the 
_neo-Sumerian period. There, silver served each of the three classical 

functions of money: as a medium of exchange, as a unit of account, 
and as a standard of value, and there was ‘‘a price on everything, 
from the skin of a gored ox to the privilege of a temple office.’’s 

Indications of price are not, however, entirely absent from the 
Ur III texts either. The usual entry “x amount of commodity y”’ is 
occasionally amplified by the specification “‘its silver (-equivalent)® 
is z.”’ There are also not infrequent consignments of silver, and some 
of these, in turn, are priced in the opposite way, that is, by their 
equivalent in grain? or certain other commodities. The questions 
raised by these occasional references to prices® are these: what role 


2 Karl Polanyi, ‘‘Marketless trading in Hammurabi’s time,’ apud Polanyi, 
Arensberg and Pearson, Trade and market in the early empires: economies in history 
and theory (1957), chap. 2. 

A. L. Oppenheim, ‘‘A bird’s-eye view of Mesopotamian economic history,”’ 
ibid., chap. 3. Cf. idem, ‘‘The seafaring merchants of Ur,’ JAOS, 74 (1954), 6-17, 
where, however, Tilmun (Bahrein) is described as a ‘‘ ‘market place,’ a neutral 
territory, in which the parties coming from various regions of the coastal area of 
the [Persian] gulf exchange or sell the products of their countries,” (p. 7). 

3 F. R. Kraus, ‘‘Le réle des temples depuis la troisiéme dynastie d’Ur jusqu’a 
la premiére dynastie de Babylone,”’ Journal of World History, 1 (1954), 518-545. 

A. Falkenstein, ‘‘La cité-temple sumérienne’’, 1bid., 784-814. 

4 W. Hallo, ‘‘Contributions to neo-Sumerian,”’ HUCA, 29 (1958), pp. 72, 83, 98. 

s Ibid., p. 98. For one of the few Ur III texts recording sizeable payments in 
silver, cf. TCL 5:6166. 

6 Sumerian k U- bi, Akkadian kasapSu. 

7 Sumerian § e - bi; cf. e. g. the account text HSS 4:24:10 gin ku-babbar 
$e-bi 10 gur etc. 

8 Actually, ‘‘equivalencies’”’; cf. the explicit designation in Reisner, TT 102, 
an account where various foods are priced in ‘‘their grain of exchange,” Sumerian 
$e-bala-bi. For $e-bala = Supiltum, see MSL 5:9, 60. 
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did silver play in the Ur III economy? Was it used as money in all its 
three functions? Was it the only kind of money in general use? To 
answer these questions, we have examined for price indications a 
specific category of texts, namely the so-called “balanced accounts.’’? 
Subsequently, we hope to comb all Ur III texts for references to 
standards of value, and thereby to complete the price index derived 
from the balanced accounts. 

A survey of the balanced accounts reveals some fifteen published 
ones which designate the silver equivalents of all the listed commod- 
ities.*° The new text published belaw, pp. 113-116, may now be added 
to this group. Nine of the published texts’ have already been studied 
by T. Fish and W. F. Leemans.™ Another (CT 5:38:17752) was 
first studied in transliteration and translation by S. Langdon.” A. L. 
Oppenheim adduced one more (Chiera, STA 1) in a brief but sugges- 
tive note.'? Neo-Sumerian prices have been treated in more or less 
detail by Meissner, Schwenzner, Fish, Jacobsen, Forbes, Gelb, and 
Lotz" 


9 Sumerian ni g-SID, nig-SID-aka, Akkadian nikkassu (epsu), MSL 5:64. 

t0 See below, p. 117. The following texts, though closely related, do not fit this 
description sufficiently to be included there: YOS 4:295 (see on this text Fish, 
BJRL 22:172); NBC 228 (unpublished; closely related to the preceding); NBC 
237, 244, 246 (unpublished; give silver equivalents of gold and gold objects); BIN 
5:109 (related to the preceding); ITT 5:6935; UET 3:330 (contract for receipt of 
silver by a merchant); Reisner, TT 129 (cf. below, note 22); Pinches, Amherst 50 
(cf. below, note 21). Other texts, though they apparently fit the description, are too 
fragmentary to be used; so e. g. Reisner, TT 131 (labelled nig-SID-ak nig- 
$am-a Duig-ga dam-gar); zbid., 137 (hire of workmen); UET 3:337 (bal- 
anced account of the merchant of the temple of Utu at Ur for AMAR-Sin 9; only 
the subscript preserved); TCL 5:6166. 

™ T. Fish, “Some Sumerian tablets of the Third Dynasty of Ur: II. Tablets 
recording operations of the dam-qar,”’ JRAS, 1939, pp. 32-39. 

Idem, ‘Aspects of Sumerian civilisation in the Third Dynasty of Ur: VII. The 
dam-qar (trader?) in ancient Mesopotamia,’ BJRL, 22 (1938), pp. 160-174. 

W. F. Leemans, The Old Babylonian merchant ... (1950), esp. pp. 40-48 (‘‘The 
social position of the tamkadrum before the Old Babylonian period”’). 

1 Babyloniaca 6 (1912), 42-45. 3 Oppenheim, AOS, 32 (1948), 137 f. 

4B. Meissner, ‘‘Warenpreise in Babylonien,” Abhandlungen der Preussischen 
Akademie, Phil.-hist. Klasse (1936)/1, supplemented by Sitsungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie 1937:5-7. 

Idem, ‘‘Verkehr und Handel” in Babylonien und Assyrien, I (1920), 336-70. 

W. Schwenzner, “Zum altbabylonischen Wirtschaftsleben,’ MVAG 19/3 
(1915); 7dem, “Das geschaftliche Leben im alten Babylonien,’’ 40 16/1 (1916). 

H. F. Lutz, “Price fluctuations in ancient Babylonia,” Journal of Economic 
and Business History, 4 (1932), 335-355 (of little value, as it cites no sources). 
I. J. Gelb, MAD 3 passim (cites prices for commodities in the Old Akkadian lexicon). 
R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity (1950) and Studies in Ancient Technology, 
6 vv., passim. See also notes 35-37 below. 
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Our debt to the authors named is gratefully acknowledged. None 
of them has, however, called attention to the intimate and highly 
significant relationship which exists between money on the one hand 
and merchants on the other in the Ur III period, possibly because each 
of them was primarily concerned with only one or the other. Yet a 
glance at p. 117 below will confirm this relationship. The balanced 
accounts of priced commodities are all merchants’ balanced accounts 
after Sulgi 40%5; one of them even bears this designation."® Our only 
example from before this time is associated with the Sabra, the temple 
steward.’7 The apparent exception to this rule is TCL 5:6045. Here 
the ustal subscript is replaced by ‘‘balanced silver account of Ur- 
e’e.’’*8 Ur-e’e is not specifically designated as merchant here, nor is 
he known as such from other texts.'? Yet this may well be an exception 
to prove the rule; it seems to imply that a balanced account could 
not be rendered in money terms by anyone other than a merchant, 
that a subscript “balanced money-account of the merchant NN” 
would in fact have been tautologous.?° 

A similar pattern emerges from the consideration of texts other 
than balanced accounts in which silver equivalents are given.”* Either 
merchants figure prominently in such texts,” or else, while the prin- 


1s J. e., starting with Reisner, TT 122. Although the subscript of this text is 
lost, its remaining portions fit the scheme of the balanced accounts, and make 
repeated mention of Lu-Utu the merchant. 

*In Sumerian: nig-SID-aka dam-gar-ne Lté-kal-la (TCL 
5:6037), i. e., “‘merchants’ balanced account of Lukalla.”’ 

17 Reisner, 7T 121. 

8 In Sumerian: nig-SID-aka kug-ga [U]Jr-en-e. 

19 Cf. Fish’s list of merchants in BJRL 22:163 f., supplemented by Leemans, 
op. cit., p. 48, n. 140. 

20 HSS 4:1, with the subscript nig - SID-aka kug KA-14-a, does not 
seem to belong here. 

21 Cf. e.g. those listed in n. 10 above. No note can here be taken of texts in 
which the ki-bi x ma-na formula is replaced by the less specific x 
ma-na-ta formula as, e.g., in Pinches, Amherst 50 iv, 14 ff: dirig 2 
gi 314% ma-na 3% gin sig-gi I0 ma-na-ta, i-giS-bi 181% 
sila; 12 sila;-ta, i.e., “151 pounds, 2314 shekel of gi-wool at 10 pounds 
(of wool per shekel of silver!) — its tree-oil equivalent is 18174 quarts at 12 quarts 
(of tree-oil per shekel of silver!)”’ It is true that this equation is correct, both in 
terms of the respective silver-equivalents (2725 grains of silver in each case) and 
in terms of the prices of these commodities (18 grains of silver per pound of gi - 
wool; 15 grains of silver per quart of tree-oil) as compared with the prices given 
below, pp. 120 and 127; but one cannot say that silver as such figured in the trans- 
action or the calculation, and the absence of a merchant in this and similar texts is 
therefore not disconcerting to our theory. 

2 Cf. e.g. Reisner, TT 129 vii: 144 ma-na kug §a-bi-ta ki dam- 
gar-TUR.NIG. ‘UM.GI.RA’-kes-ne-ta 15 gud 6-gin-ta ku-bi 
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cipals are not identified by profession, it must have been clear to the 
contemporary scribe that they were merchants, and in fact they 
are known as such from other texts.?3 As a working hypothesis, then, 
it is here suggested that silver as money was primarily used by the 
merchants in the neo-Sumerian period.’4 


II 


A tentative working description of the balanced accounts of the 
merchants is necessary here. Basically, each text falls into two major 
sections. The first section is a summary of the assets*5 of the merchant. 
Among these assets the most important item is regularly silver, this 
silver being from two basic sources — one, the balance on hand?é 
at the beginning of the period covered by the tablet, and the 
other, the city-governor (ensig), other merchants, and uniden- 
tified individuals. While the ‘‘balance on hand” is usually ex- 
pressed as silver, the other assets may also consist of commodities. 
The latter constitute an inventory of goods on hand, each with an 
evaluation in silver.27 The most frequently mentioned products on 
hand are wool and dates; however, we may also find fish of all kinds, 
barley, leather products, and oils. The value of all the commodities 
is added to the silver to give the total of the assets. 

The second major section of the merchants’ accounts lists the 
debits or withdrawals from it?’ (j.e., from the total of assets). A 
commodity is listed; then follows its value in silver preceded by the 
formula k U-bi. These silver values are then totalled, and a final 
balance is arrived at by subtracting the total of the second section 
from the total of the first section. This balance may be either positive?? 


1% ma-na... zi-ga, ie. “1% pounds of silver, out of which 15 oxen 
at 6 shekel (per ox) whose silver equivalent is 14% pounds was withdrawn from the 
merchant of the..... s.” 

23 E.g. Fish, MCS 2:69 (BM 105442) where various priced commodities are 
received from Ur-Dumuzi and receipted (kiSib) by Lugal-gar-lagar, both of 
whom appear as merchants in Fish’s above-cited list (note 19). 

24 Unexpected confirmation of our thesis comes from the Sumerian proverbs. 
No. 1, 165 in the edition of Edmund I. Gordon is described by him (JCS 12:64) 
as associating the dam-gar, “merchant” with kug, “silver.” It is quoted 
at the head of this article in Gordon’s transliteration and translation. 

7° Sumerian sag-gar-ga-ra-kam, literally perhaps “it is the head 
(i. e. capital) of those things which have been deposited.”’ 

26 Akkadian st-2-tum, which is taken over into Sumerian as a loan word. 

*7 Once, in TCL 5:6037, wheat (gi g) on hand is evaluated in copper. 

28 Sumerian $a-bi-ta...zi-ga-am. 

*? Sumerian 14-ni, literally perhaps “his credit,” “his balance brought 
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or negative.’° The tablet closes with the label ‘‘balanced account of 
NN the merchant”’ (see above, pp. 106 f., for the variants) and a date. 

Thus all the balanced accounts of the merchants follow a definite 
pattern with few variations, and it is unnecessary to reproduce each 
one here separately. Instead, a hitherto unpublished example is 
offered by way of illustration. The text is the property of Dr. Elie 
Borowski (Toronto), and is published here with his kind permission. 
(See below, pp. 113-116). 

In the tables which follow, all the prices available from these texts 
are given for reference. The texts are listed in chronological order 
from tep to bottom of each table, and the commodities in approximate 
order of value from left to right. The tables are arranged in five 
groups according to the units used to measure the commodities, all 
prices having first been reduced to grains of silver! per pound, 
quart} or unit. In this way, the relative prices of the different com- 
‘ modities can be compared at a glance.34 Entries in heavy-face italics 
indicate that the evaluation comes from the first section of the tablet, 
the assets of the merchant. All other entries are from the second 
section of the tablets. If a commodity occurs more than once at the 
same price in a given tablet, then the number of occurrences is given 
in parentheses after the value. 

From the data thus assembled, it will be seen that among the 
commodities usually kept on hand by the merchants and considered 
as assets, there is a rather definite fixity of prices during the forty-five 
years covered by our texts.35 Dates, for example, seem to have a 


forward.” So in CT 5:38f., STA 1, 22, and 23, BM 106064, and TCL 5:6052, 
6056 and 6045. 

30 Sumerian dirig, perhaps ‘‘overdraft.’’ So in TCL 5:5680. In the text pub- 
lished below, where the ‘‘overdraft”’ is a mere 3 grains, the scribe has entered it as a 
negative credit, if we are correct in reading the relevant line as | 4-11 (erasure) 
O! (written 144) gin lal-3! (wr. 30) -Se. In the text TCL 5:6037, where there 
is a similarly insignificant ‘‘overdraft,” the calculation is omitted entirely and 
in TCL 5:6162 it has been erased. Cf. below, p. 117. 

3 Sumerian Se ktu-babbar. 

32 Sumerian ma-na; actually the Sumerian ma-na is approximately 
equivalent to 1.11 pounds or 505 grams; cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 24 (1927), 
pp. 69-73- 

33 Sumerian silas3; actually the Sumerian silas; is approximately equiv- 
alent to 1.03 liquid quarts or .97 liters; cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 34 (1937), p. 86. 
For a different view, see H. Lewy, JAOS 64 (1944), pp. 65-73. 

34 It would have been equally possible to have given the prices in terms of 
weight, volume, or units of the commodity per shekel of silver; this practice was 
followed by Meissner (above, n. 14). There are models for both practices in the 
Ur III texts themselves. 

33 Undoubtedly, however, they rose sharply during the last five years of this 
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rather set value of about .4 grains of silver per quart; this is not to 
say that every entry concerning dates lists this value, for the range 
of values is from about .3 to .6 grains of silver per quart of dates, 
but of the twelve distinct values, eight are exactly or approximately 
.4 grains of silver per quart of dates. (See below, p. 127). 

The case is similar when one considers wool.3° The standard price 
for wool seems to have been 20 grains of silver per pound, for this 
value occurs repeatedly in these texts. Nevertheless, wool in some 
entries has the value of 15 and 18 grains per pound. (See below, 
p. 120). Barley also seems to have had a rather fixed value of .6 grains 
of silver per quart, though again there are slight variations in some 
texts. (Page 126). 

The many varieties of fish must be treated at greater length. 
First it should be noted that no type of fish is mentioned in more 
than three texts, and that all the fish entries occur in a period of two 
years, AMAR-Sin 4 and 5. With these limitations in mind, we can 
state that fish are generally measured by the unit or, more accurately, 
by the tens and sixties, not by weight or volume. Smoked fish (k u ¢ - 
izi) alone is sold by volume at a price of .3 grains of silver per 
quart. All other (i.e., dried?) fish except ku,-8A-bar have a 
value of about .I to .2 grains of silver apiece. The fish kusg-8a-bar 
is relatively expensive, having some values as high as .5 grains of 
silver apiece. (Page 130). 

When one turns from the commodities which the merchant kept on 
hand to those which he bought, one finds a comparatively wide variety 
of prices. Gypsum, for example, has values as low as .05 grains of 
silver per pound to as high as .3 grains of silver per pound. The 
variation in price for gypsum seems to be unrelated to the year in 
which the commodity was purchased. Bitumen has a seemingly more 
nearly fixed price, but its value can vary from slightly under 1.2 to 
3 grains of silver per quart. There are many commodities in the 
category of herbs but these are not all sufficiently well attested to 
provide the basis for a judgment. Nevertheless, the item called simply 
§im has values varying from 30 to 132.7 grains of silver per pound. 
Another herb, $im-gam-gam-ma, has values from 1.67 to 
6 grains of silver per quart. The item SE.LI, which occurs with the 
herbs in the account tablets, has values from about 23 to 90 grains of 


period (Ibbi-Sin 3-7), as indicated by the sole preserved entry from UET 3:1 165, 
which has been included on the tables for the sake of completeness. See in detail 
Jacobsen, “The reign of Ibbi-Suen,”’ JCS 7 (1953), p. 42 and especially note 49. 

36 Cf. T. Fish, ‘Aspects of Sumerian civilization ... II. About wool,” BJRL 
18 (1934), 314-24, and R. J. Forbes, SAT 4:6 for some further prices. 
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silver per quart. Reeds, on the other hand, seem to have a fixed price 
of 9 grains of silver per pound, with rare variations. Salt follows the 
regular pattern’ of the other commodities, for it has values from 
about 14 to about 22 grains of silver per pound. The alkalis (na ga) 
have several descriptions but these give us nearly the same picture. 
The item naga itself has a basic value of .15 grains of silver per 
quart, but the three variations from this seemingly standard price 
are considerable. Sprouting alkali (naga-si-é) has values from 
about .12 to about .23 grains of silver per quart though about .15 
grains of silver per quart is the most frequent price. 

A special word must be said about the various metals mentioned 
in these texts. Copper’? has a value of about 120 grains of silver per 
pound, though the values range from 77.1 to 135 grains of silver 
per pound. The one reference to lead (an-na) gives a value of 360 

grains (=1/30 pound) of silver per pound of lead, that is, 30:1, 
a ratio considerably below the values of lead attested from Old 
Assyrian documents.3* The thorny problem of the meaning of ku - 
an-na is not helped by these texts, but that it has nothing to do 
with lead is clear from the vast difference in price. The fact that it is 
almost exactly 18 times as valuable as silver shows that kN-an-na 
is an even more precious metal than gold, which is commonly eight 
times more valuable than silver.39 

From the data set forth here, a definite pattern emerges: the basic 
commodities which the merchant had on hand and evaluated as 
assets have a more or less fixed value, whereas the commodities which 
he purchased show rather wide variations in price. The former include, 
in addition to silver, such items as wool, barley, wheat, dates, fish-oil, 
dried fish and skins; they may be described as non-perishable staples.4° 
The latter included a much larger variety of items, among them 
metals, lumber, resinous plants, bitumens, herbs, spices, wines, 
honey, and livestock. Many of them can be identified as luxury items, 
others as not native to Sumer. 

One must hesitate to draw conclusions from inadequate data. 
Nevertheless, one may wonder whether the first group of commodities 


37 Cf. Fish, “Silver equivalents of copper,’’ MCS 1 (1951), 49 for some further 
prices. 

38 Cf. e. g., TCL 14:14:15 which gives a value of 14 shekels of lead per shekel of 
silver. 

39 Cf. eg. BIN 5:109. See also R. J. Forbes, “Silver and lead in antiquity” in 
his Metallurgy in Antiquity (1950), esp. pp. 194 f. 

40 The presence of kus-izi in this group rules out the reading kus-gibil, 
“fresh fish.’ Cf. Falkenstein, Neuswmerische Gerichtsurkunden 2 (1956), 301, n. I. 
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may not be described as ‘‘exchangeable goods”’ in the sense employed 
by Heichelheim.* That is, they were ‘‘not easily perishable and could 
be used by everybody.’’# According to Heichelheim, such “‘exchange- 
able goods’”’ served as money in their time. They were subject to 
periodic attempts by the state to stabilize (not maximize!) their 
values with respect to each other.4s The general uniformity of their 
values (relative to silver) in the Ur III period before Ibbi-Sin that 
we have noted in the balanced accounts of the merchants attests to a 
measure of success in this respect. At the same time it confirms 
Heichelheim in this basic distinction of commodities that ‘“‘doubled”’ 
as money. 

The following tentative conclusions are offered with due reserve. 
The ‘“‘exchangeable commodities’”’ of the neo-Sumerian period served 
as substitutes for money by the side of silver in a period which marked 
the gradual transition to the strictly monetary economy of the Old 
Babylonian period. They were subject to equivalences established 
by the Kings of Ur and were typically deposited with (or perhaps 
“for the account of’’) the merchant. It was this official who, because 
of his role as purchasing agent in areas beyond the control of the 
state, felt the inadequacy of trade in kind most keenly.#4 


[Correction: Upon re-examination, Chiera, STA 1 iii 38 f. should 
be understood as 5 gin kug an-na / 1 ma!-<na> 9% gin 25 Se, ‘‘5 she- 
kels of silver (for the purchase of) lead, (subtotal for the entire pre- 
ceding column:) 69 shekels 175 grains.”’ The figures on pp. 111 and 
118 (col. i) were based on supplying <ku-bi> 14 <ma-na> in I. 39.] 


4" Fritz Heichelheim, An ancient economic history (1958), p. 193-7. 

# Ibid., p. 106. 

43 Somewhat similar conclusions were reached for later Egypt by J. Cerny, 
“Prices and wages in Egypt in the Ramesside period,” Journal of World History 
I (1954), pp. 903-921. 

44 For a different interpretation, cf. Leemans, op. cit., pp. 44 f. 
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VI 


The following glossary of commodities is based on the latest lexical 
and cultural studies, but lays no claim to originality. The great 
majority of its entries may be found in one or another tablet of HAR- 
ra = hubullu. An effort has therefore been made to cite published 
editions of its tablets wherever possible. Unpublished portions of this 
series, and its commentary HAR - gud = imri=ballu were examined 
through the great courtesy of Professor B. Landsberger. A tentative 
observation may be permitted in this connection. 

Just as ana ittisu I-VI seems intended for, or derived from, the 
contract literature of neo-Sumerian and Early Old Babylonian times, 
so HAR-ra = fubullu, though it appears today like a veritable 
cuneiform encyclopedia, may have originally been intended for or 
derived from the numerically vaster account literature of the same 
periods. The character of the first two tablets of HAR -ra is not out 
of keeping with this interpretation; instead of the names of products, 
places, and professions, these introductory ‘‘chapters’”’ seem to explain 
the standard ‘“‘ledger entries’’ of the account texts. 


4-dar = adru; SL 2:334:59 V F 
a-gars urudu=abaru eri, lead (and?) copper; SL 2:579:336 A 
al-la-ha-ru, a plant; MAD 3:28 ELISA. 
an-na = andku, lead or tin; SL 2:13:39 Ji ys 
ar-ga-ntim, a resinous plant; MAD 3:63 [eck 
esir, = naptu, bitumen; SAT 1 Table 1 

esirg-a-ba-al, crude rock asphalt; SAT 1:19 ih B 
esim-babbar = 2ztt#, natural asphalt; SAT 1:18 it 
esire-é-a, bituminous mastic; SAT 1:20 | it ee! 8 
es-ku-ru-um =1al-hur, wax; Welt des Orients 1:371-373 LES: 
eSLAL!.HUR!; see e5-ku-ru-um eras 
ganamu, ewe; JNES 4:164 Wee 
gazi = kasd, cassia; AOS 32 p. 7 IAA fs} 
geStin-had- <a> = mu(n)ziqu, white wine or dried grape, raisin; 

MSL 5:93 : EL 
gi = qaniu, reed, cane; SL 2:85:63 if AS 
gi-dug-ga = passu, qant tabu, planed or aromatic cane; SL 2:85:392 Ie 
gig = qibtu, wheat; SL 2:446:2 Ill E 
giS-a-tu-gab-liS = sarbatu, mulberry; MSL 5:129 Voge 
giS-(é@)-dim = timmy, post; St. Or. 8/4:126 VEG 
(giS)-é€-(ma) = finnu, ship’s cabin, midship; CAD 6:194 f. Vee 
giS-haShur = hashuru, apple tree; CAD 6:1309 f. II ah 
giS-KU-ma4-?;cf. St. Or. 8/4:131 V A 
gig-ma-nu = @ru, variety of cherry tree; cf. CAD 4:320 sl 
giS-ma-Se-ir-gu = Sirkum, fig tree; MSL 5:96 IVA 
giS-me-dim = masar eleppi, gunwale (?); St. Or. 8/4:91 f. Vere 
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g i 8 - SE.DUG, a kind of wood; St. Or. 8/4:142 

giS-Sinig-(hi-a) = binu, gumdlu, kipudlu, (assorted) tamarisks; 
CAD 5:133 

giS-u-ku = aSahu, cedar; MSL 5:99 

gig-u-ku BAR.DA.AS - ?; St. Or. 8/4: 95; MSL 5:127, 6:100, I11 

giS-(u-ku) gi-mu§& = gimuSsu, parisu, rudder, punting-pole; CAD 
5:78, 99 f. 

giS-u-ku mi-r{-za, inside door or joiner-planks of ship; St. Or. 
8/3:17; MSL 5:172:254, 6:24:237 (= parissu) 

giS-u-ku Su-dim, building wood for boats; St. Or. 8/4:139 f. 

giS-u-ma-tur, side planking for a small ship; St. Or. 8/4:90 f. 

giS-ur = gusuru, beam; CAD 5:144 

gu-zé-ba-tum, cakes (?); MAD 3:153 

gu-gal = halluru, chick peas; CAD 6:47 f. 

gu-tur = kak(k)d@, lentils; CAD 6:47 f. 

i-dug-nun-na = himétu, (sweet?) butter; CAD 6:189 

i-giS = ellu, sesame oil; CAD 4:106 ; 


- 1-kus = Saman nani, fish oil 


i-Sah = Saman Sahi, nuhu, pig's fat, lard; cf. SL 2:231:200 
1gi-esSire, a type of rock asphalt; SAT 1:19 

im-babbar-(kum) = gassu, (crushed) gypsum; CAD 5:54 f. 
im-ku-gi = SerSerru, illur pant, ochre; AOS 32:109, SAT 3:215 

kus = nunu, fish; SL 2:589:8 

kug-izi = ntinu Sati, smoked fish 

kuS-a-BAHAR).LA = nédu, water-skin, canteen; JNES 13:185 note 


69 
kuS-a-GA.<LA> = naruqqu, a hanging container; JNES 13:185 
note 69 


kuS-dug-gan = tukkannu, bag; SL 2:7:151 
kuS-e-sir = Sénu, shoe; SL 2:7:115 

kuS-e-sir €-ba-an gin, pair of shoes, ordinary quality 
kuS-Sah = masak Sahi, pigskin 

kuS-udu = masak immeri, sheepskin 

1a1 = diSpu, honey; SL 2:109:3 

lal-sigs, fine (?) honey 

mas-nita = taSsu, he-goat; JNES 4:166 

mun = fabtu, salt 

naga-(gaz) = uilu, (crushed) alkali; cf. AOS 32:5 f. 
naga-si-é, sprouted alkali; cf. AOS 32:5 f. 

ni-gis-tum, a resinous plant; MAD 3:199 

ni-tk-tum, a plant; MAD 3:205 

NIG. SAR = sirpu, dyed cloth, or kissu, iSqarrurtu, spade; SL 2:597:175 f. 
numun-sum-sikil, seed of sikil-onion; cf. AOS 32:139 
pa-muSen = kappiéi issuri, birds’ wings; SL 2:295:24 
sa-gi-(i)zi = kisu, bundles of x-cane; St. Or. 8/4:144 
sa-gi-ra, reed bundles; cf. AOS 32:45 f. 
sag-sum-sikil igi-nu-sig;; cf. AOS 32:139 note 129 
sig = Sipatu, wool; SL 2:539:3 

sig-engar, peasants’ (?) wool 

sigs-ba, tool for making bricks; AOS 32:127 
sila,-(bar-g4al) = puhadu, lamb; JNES 4:168 
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SU.HE, SU.HE = tuski, a metal (?); MA 287 

sum-(gaz), (crushed) onions; AOS 32:139 

sum-ha-din, sum-sikil, sum-sikil igi-(nu)-sigs, 
sum-ZA-ha-din igi-(nu)-sigs, types of onions; AOS 
32:139 

Se = Se’u, barley; SL 2:367:14 

SE.LI, fruit of the pine, pine cone (?); cf. PA.LI=aru burasi, pine 
needle (?); cf. MSL 1:209 

8 e- LU, an edible plant or spice; AOS 32:26 f. 

Sim = riqu, perfume; SL 2:215:3 

$i m -ba;-lu-hu-um, a resinous plant; MAD 3:95 

Sim-gam-gam-ma = kukru, perfume of terebinth (?); SAT 3:11; 
AOS 22138: 

Sim-gi, ?;cf. SL 2:215:110 

Sim - gus-ku-ru, a resinous plant or spice; MAD 3:143; AOS 32:137 

Sim-hi-a = urd, riqu mixed ointments, perfumes; MSL 5:102, 141 

$im-IM, ?; SL 2:215:104 

$im-4NIN.IB-tum = nikiptum, a resinous plant; MAD 3:201 

Su-nir = Surin(n)u, (divine) emblem; SL 2:354:286 

Su-tir-me = Surminu, cypress; MSL 5:111 

tém-Se-lum, a resinous plant; MAD 3:186 

i-ninni; = aslum, urbatum, etc., rafha 

udu = immeru, sheep; JNES 4:156 

udu-nita bar-g4l = ztkaru bargallu, shorn (?) ram; JNES 4:156, 
160 

urudu = erdé, copper; CAD 4:321 

uza, she-goat 

za-ba-lum (supdlum), a resinous tree; MAD 3:240, MSL 5:111 

zi-gtu-gal, pea flour (?) 

X, ?; Schneider, Orientalia n. s. 4:178-183 and Analecta Orientalia 
12:289-293 


VII 


AO = Der alte Orient 
AOS 32 = A.L. Oppenheim, American Oriental Series, vol. 32 (1948) 
BASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
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BIN 5 = G.G. Hackman, Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B. Nies, 


vol. 5 (1937) 
BJRL = Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
BM = British Museum 
CAD = I. J. Gelb et al., The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary 


Chiera, STA = E. Chiera, Selected Temple Accounts from Telloh etc. (1922) 


CT = British Museum, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets etc. 
Forbes, MA = R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity (1950) 


Forbes, SAT = R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology, 6 vv. (1955 ff.) 


HSS 4 = M.1I. Hussey, Harvard Semitic Series, vol. 4 (1915) 
HUCA = Hebrew Union College Annual 


ITT 5 = H. de Genouillac, Inventaire des Tablettes de Telloh, vol. 5 (1921) 


JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society 
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JCS = Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

JNES = Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
MA — see Forbes 


MAD 3 = I.J. Gelb, Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary, vol. 3 (1957) 
MCS = Manchester Cuneiform Studies 

MSL = B. Landsberger, Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon, 6 vv. (1937 ff.) 
MVAG = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 

NBC = Nies Babylonian Collection (Yale) 

RA = Révue d’Assyriologie etc. 

SAT — see Forbes 

SL = A, Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, part 2 (1928-1933) 

St. Or. 8/3 = A. Salonen, Studia Orientalia (Helsinki), vol. 8, part 3 (1938) 
St. Or. 8/4 = A. Salonen, Studia Orientalia (Helsinki), vol. 8, part 4 (1939) 
TCL 5 = H. de Genouillac, Textes Cunéiformes ... Louvre, vol. 5 (1922) 
TCL 14 = F. Thureau-Dangin, Textes Cunéiformes ... Louvre, vol. 14 (1929) 
TT = G. Reisner, Tempelurkunden aus Telloh (1901) 

- UET 3 = L. Legrain, Ur Excavation Texts, vol. 3 

YOS 4 = C.E. Keiser, Yale Oriental Series (Babylonian Texts), vol. 4 (1919) 





LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES II 


JONAS C. GREENFIELD 


University of California at Los Angeles 


A: IX THE Root now 
F. Perles was the first modern scholar, it would seem, who recog- 
nized that BH now cannot always be successfully translated ‘‘to 
rejoice, be happy, etc.’’ In his discussion of Isa. 9.16: y7ina-by ya-by 
ony xd ynie2eny) peneny)'n now-xd he pointed out that on the basis 
of parallelism now: must be close in meaning to ony. He was able to 
point to Arabic ce “to be generous, forgive, forbear’ which filled 


the needs of the passage and obviated the necessity for any emenda- 
tions.? Perles’ proposal has been accepted and has recently received 
remarkable confirmation in the reading of IQ Is a. (Pl. IX Il. 5-6) 
ony x> ymax ne vyoin? ney ‘nm dior wb vna dy jo by. The replace- 
ment of MT’s now with diem is undoubtedly an interpretative simplifi- 
cation on the part of the scribe of IQ Is a, or one of his forerunners, 
since the reading now is that of all the versions, and is otherwise 
primary.’ I. L. Seeligmann, who recently discussed this text, pointed 
out that there existed an old exegetic tradition, attested to by both 
IQ Is a and various interpretations preserved in the Midrashim, that 
equated now with on in some Biblical verses.® Isa. 9.16 is the only 


' REJ 35 (1897), 63-64. This was included by Perles in his Analekten zur Text- 
kritik des Alten Testaments, N. F. (Leipzig, 1922), 41, 120. 

2 Lane 4, 1422-3; Lisdn al‘Arab 2, 488-490; Taj al‘Artis 2, 166. Both Dozy 
(I, 681) and Barthélemy (p. 356) report ‘‘pardonner” and ‘‘absoudre”’ as nuances of 
smh. Perles proposed reading now? with a shin to fit the equivalence of Arabic Cy 
to Hebrew &. However, since there are no indications to the contrary, this U~ 
may equal D, graphically assimilated to the more frequent NDw. 

3 E. g. BH3 ad loc. or Koehler Lexicon 986 s. v. NOW (1). 

4 Actually Sor with 1 higher than the other letters. Interestingly enough Graetz 
had proposed emending Nw’ to bon. 

5 For this sort of simplification in IQ Is a cf. my remarks in HUCA, XXIX 
(1958) 226-8. 

6 Tarbiz XXV (1956), 130-131. Seeligmann sees this misunderstood NOW as 
being the source of the difficulty in Ben Sira 13.12 and 36.17. Also the LXX of 
Isa. 59.2 YIDWD=Tov wy EXenoar. May be explained according to him as yjnwnp 
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instance of now as ‘‘to have pity”’ which a modern exegete can positively 
discern. 

Beside this exceptional usage of now it may be noted that scholars 
have noted certain verses in which ‘‘to be high, great’’ seems more 
appropriate than ‘‘to be happy”’ as the translation for forms of now.7 
There has also existed a certain degree of confusion about the cognates 
of now. Certainly cognate is Arabic (onma “to be high, lofty, haughty’’® 
but only a few occurrences of now have been discovered to date to 
share this nuance. Akkadian Samdhu as ‘‘to grow, flourish’”’ has, since 
Haupt, been associated with nov. But some lexicons list Samahu as 
cognate to both now and nox. This raises the question of the applica- 
bility of Samahu as a cognate to either nw or nox or perhaps to both, 
assuming a relationship to exist between both roots. The Aramaic 
dialects do not have now. In its place forms of hdy “‘to rejoice’’ are 
found.'® It may, therefore, prove useful to examine closely some of 
these cognates before passing on to the Biblical verses themselves. 


1. Arabic. In Arabic, as stated above, oo means “‘to be high, 


lofty (mountain).’’ It can also be used of a person who acts in a proud 
manner and considers himself better than his fellows. This last idea 


3306 - RK 
Ae 


is expressed particularly in the idiom ee. Classical Arabic 


oe does not have the nuance of “‘growth’’ found in other Semitic 
languages for this root, but according to Frayha this usage is not 
unknown to spoken Arabic.' 


2. Ugaritic. In Ugaritic, $k usually has the same meaning as 
Hebrew now. And as in Hebrew now and >» occur in parallelism in 
Ugaritic: 





replacing npwn (prob. naw), At best this indicates the existence of the root now 
“to forbear, have pity’’ rather than its occurrence in this verse. 

7 Seeligmann, Joc. cit., n. 46 referred to Prov. 13.9 and Ps. 89.43, for both of 
which see below. M. Tsevat, HUCA, XXIV (1952-53), 114, referred to Prov. 10.28; 
12.25; 13.9. For Prov. 12.25 see below. 

8 Cf. the lexica s. v. Now For fees! cf. Lane 4, 1595: Lisan al‘Arab, 3, 30; Taj 
al'Artis 2, 264. 

9 AJSL X1X (1903), 199. 

© The relationship of Syriac MW “germinavit, floruit’’ (Brockelmann, Lexicon?, 
762) to Samahu is not clear. Zimmern (Fremdwérter 70) considered it a loan-word 
from Samahu with the change of medial m to w. But to judge from other instances of 
this change in verbal forms, reduction to ’ would be expected (cf. von Soden, GAG 
[ATi Or34):Ses ia): 

roa Cf. A. Frayha, A Dictionary of Non-Classical Vocables in the Spoken Arabic 
of Lebanon (Beirut, 1947), 99. This usage is also recorded in the Muhit. 
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bhyk \a\bn nimh In thy life, our father, we rejoiced 
blmtk ngln Exulted in thy not dying. 
(IJ KRT ii 36-37)." 


5mh also occurs together with certain Ugaritic clichés for expressing 
joy: 


smh ltpn el dped The kindly One El Benign’s glad 
p'nh lhdm ytpd His feet on the footstool he sets, 
yprq lsh wyshq And parts his jaws and laughs, 
yeu gh wysh He lifts up his voice and cries. 


(III AB iii 14-17). 


Also in the description of Anat’s delight with her gory victories we 
read: 


tédd kbdh bshq “Her liver swells with laughter, 
ymlu lbh bimht Her heart fills with joy,” 
(V AB ii 25-26). 


In these verses shg and Smht are parallel. Further, mh with the mean- 
ing ‘to rejoice’ is found in one of the recently published private letters 
in a non-literary context: 


umy’ th’ ky ‘rbt lpn 5ps 
wpn ps nr **by med 
wum *timh med (!) 
(PRU II 15.6-11). 


This may best be translated: “May my mother know that I have 


* The translation followed is that of H. L. Ginsberg in ANET?, 

% The expression yprq lsb was best elucidated by Ullendorff in Orientalia N. S., 
20 (1951) 271-2. This rather than the wooden “‘to break formality” which was most 
recently defended by Izzal-Din Al-Yasin (The Lexical Relation Between Ugaritic 
and Arabic (N.Y. 1952} 149) makes good sense. Cf. the expression 739 nxB ‘to break 
forth in joy.”’ Ugaritic sh, Heb. 1% is to be kept separate from Akk. sdhu “‘to laugh” 
for which cf. Landsberger, ZA 40 (1931), 297-8. 

% This instance of ¢hq! imht is emphasized here since the most recent translator 
of these lines, G. &. Driver (Canaanite Myths and Legends |Edinburgh, 1956], 85) 
has chosen to separate Smt from this line and to read it with the following sentence: 
tédd khdh / bshg ymlu lbh / bimht kbd ‘nt tit. From the two fine parallels that Cassuto 
(ny mm (Jerusalem, 1951] 78) drew to our text — Ps. 16.9 and Ps. 126.2 — it is 
clear that laughter (pIN@ — shq) in Canaanite usage fills the mouth but joy the 
heart. The next line reads simply kbd ‘nt tiyt and whether one understands tSyt as a 
verb (so Ginsberg) or as a noun (Virolleaud, Gaster, Cassuto) it is clearly the last 
line of this sentence. 
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entered before the ‘Sun’ and the face of the ‘Sun’ shone upon me 
greatly and may (my) mother rejoice greatly.’"" 

But there is one occurrence of §mh, first elucidated by H. L. Gins- 
berg,'5 in which §mbh has a slightly different nuance: 


bdne[l| pum tsmh w'l yshl pelt] 
(II Aght ii 8-9). 


which following Ginsberg one may translate: ‘‘Daniel’s face lights up, 
while above his forehead shines.’ This Ugaritic occurrence in which 
¥mh means ‘‘to shine” shall be of use in clarifying some uses of npv. 
The parallelism of Sm / shl is also important, since beside the obvious 
ovo OB SaxAT> wing-aad now: jn (Ps. 104.15) there are other Biblical 
passages in which now and a shining face occur together. 


3. Akkadian. In Akkadian, Samahu means ‘‘to grow, flourish, 
prosper.’’'7 The instances of the primary concrete meaning “to grow 
abundantly” are not infrequent, examples being: 


a. Sa isst Surussu lubltug\ma la tSammuh pirisu 
“T will cut off the root of the tree; its shoot will not grow.” 
(era IV, 125)2* 


14 This differs from the translation given by Virolleaud (p. 31) ““Que ma mere 
sache que je suis entré devant la Soleil, et que la face du Soleil a été (comme une) 
lumiére (qui s’est repondue) sur moi largement, et que ma mere se réjouisse de (mon) 
pére.”’ 

In |. 9 mr is a verb: néré 3 pl. pft. The root nwr ‘‘to shine’”’ is found in Arabic, 
Syriac, etc. Hebrew 7) and 79329 are from this root, but in the Hebrew the byform 
772 has taken over the verbal functions of 11). The idiom in these lines is px X nr 
bY ‘the face of X shone upon Y,”’ i. e. ‘“‘was favorable to.’”’ In Hebrew the /zfil of 
718 is used in the same idiom: 7IAYA ANA WB (Ps. 119.135). Beside this use with 
prepositional 3, which matches the Ugaritic idiom, in Hebrew 0°35 N77 is also used 
with by (Ps. 31.17), aN (Num. 6.25) and nx (Ps. 67.2). 

1. rr In place of the reading mab of the editio princeps, which yields no good 
sense, as Virolleaud’s translation shows, I read me/d!. Ugaritic d is graphically close to 
b. The scribes of Ugarit in general do not seem to have been overly meticulous in their 
craft. Virolleaud remarks that his reading mab ‘de (mon) p4re’ would provide the 
first instance of Ugaritic m(z) ‘from.’ My emendation supports the supposition that 
this m(m) is unattested in Ugaritic. Both 6 and / served this function. In the official 
documents published by Virolleaud in PRU II the equivalent of Akkadian 73tu ami 
anni is lym hnd whereas Hebrew used 717 0177 39. [See Postcript]. 

*§ BASOR 98 (1945) 15, n. 20. Cf. too Driver, op. cit., p. 51. 

© A NET® p. 150. The skill of the Ugaritic poet — or his inability to escape from 
habit, if you so wish — may be seen in his following this rare use of ¥mh withthe 
usual cliché (Il. 10-12); yprq Isb wyshq / p'n lhdm ytpd / ySu gh wysh. 

7 Delitzsch, HWB, 669; Muss-Arnolt 1057-58. 

‘8 P| F. Gossmann, Das Era-Epos (Wurzburg, n. d.), 33. 
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b. sippati Summuha inbu bilu SutéSir ina talitti 
“orchards are producing fruit abundantly, the cattle thrive 
with offspring.”’ 
(Assurbanipal: V R 1 50).79 


c. Rardna gimir inbi sirdu riqgé dannis i8muhu surménu misma- 
kanna naphar isé 18¢huma 
‘the vine, every fruit-bearing tree, the olive tree and herbs 
flourished luxuriously; the cypress and m. tree, all kinds of 
trees grew large’”’ 


(Sennacherib: OIP 2, 115, vili, 51-54).?° 


This concrete meaning is applied metaphorically in the greeting in a 
Neo-Assyrian letter: 


Sursuka lismuhu lirvappisu 
“may your root flourish, may it spread”’ 


(ABL 358, 14). 


Metaphorically Samaéhu may be applied to a well developed shape 
or figure. Marduk at his birth is described as: 


Samhat nabnitsu sarin nist énisu 
‘His figure was luxuriant, sparkling the glance of his eyes.”’ 
iw. HEL 87) 2 


Other gods are similarly described: 


Sa ina apst 13muhu gattus 
“‘whose form took its beautiful shape in the Abyss’’ 
(OLP 2, 149;2 ),72 


19 The translation follows that of CAD “E”’ 362b. 

0 In this passage Samahu and Sdéu (Heb. my) are parallel. In CT. 15, 34, 20; 
(W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford, 1959] 177): mirit bilim 
usammiha appata usahsab “be made rich the pasture for the cattle, made dense (the 
foliage of) the branches” (CAD “‘H” p. 129, s. v. hasabu) Samahu is parallel with 
hasdbu (Arab. we “to be fruitful’). 

2 Cf. Isa. 11.1: 77D? PWIWO AYN °-w? yr WWM XX. 

22 This translation follows A. L. Oppenheim, in Orzentalia, N. S., 16 (1947), 214. 
E. A. Speiser’s ‘Alluring was his figure’ (A NET®, p. 62) supplies a nuance to Samahu 
for which there is, it would seem to me, no justification. If, on the other hand, Samahu 
shares with its cognates the idea of ‘to shine’ Samhat nabnitsu could be translated 
“his figure was brilliant’? and the two parts of the verse would complement each 
other. 

2 Cf. CAD “G” 58b. Cf. too Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Konigs von 
Assyrien |AfO Beiheft 9] (Graz, 1956), p. 88 to |. 13 for further occurrences. The 
relationship of Samhat / Samkat, a type of prostitute, with Samé@hu is not at all clear. 
Perhaps the idea of “‘luxuriance’’ associated with Samahu has some relevance in this 
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Samahu is also used of prosperity and well-being in a general sense. 
An epithet of Ishtar is muSammihat nisé, and both Assurbanipal and 
Nebukadnezzar called themselves muSammihu nisesu.4 In Gilgamesh 
it is the Samhati nisé.who are to mourn for Enkidu.?5 In the historical 
inscriptions, we find the people of conquered areas described as ni5é 
Samhati.*° In these texts ‘prosperous people’’ is the proper transla- 
tion. Finally, in the Old Babylonian version of Gilgamesh’ description 
of his dream, he says, ‘‘Samhakuma attanallak ina birit etlutim,” 
“T proudly walked up and down among the people.’”’ (YOR IV-3, 


0254-5). 

If the development of the verb Samahu outlined above is correct, 
then the semantic development is ‘‘to grow’’>‘‘to flourish’’ >‘‘to 
prosper” >‘‘to be proud.’”’ Other Akkadian verbs, now amply docu- 
mented in CAD, show similar development: habdsu “‘to swell’’ >‘‘to 
flourish (fields)’’>‘‘to be exuberant’’>‘‘to shine abundantly” >‘‘to 
be elated’’>‘‘to acclaim’’;?® handbu ‘“‘to grow abundantly’ >to 
revel’ >‘‘to be radiant” ;?9 elésu ‘‘to swell’’ >‘‘to rejoice.’’3° The above 


case, cf. the sexual connotation of kuzbu. To translate Samat as ‘‘fille-de-joie” 
(Dhorme) or ‘‘Freudenmadchen” (Jensen) relying on the relationship of Samahu 
and Hebrew mw is to fall prey to the perils of etymologizing. For samhat cf. most 
recently Schott, ZA 42 (1934), 99-100. (Contrast E. A. Speiser, ANET?, p. 74, n. 23). 

24 For Assurbanipal cf. Johns, ADD 646, 3; for Nebukadnezzar cf. Muss-Arnolt, 
s. v. and also cf. mata ustesir nisi usStammih ‘I set aright the country, and made the 
people prosper” (VAB iv, 112, i, 16; CAD “E”’ 359 b). 

25 The Nineveh version VII, iii, 46 (ed. Thompson pl. 28); VIII, iii, 5 (pl. 32). 
The point behind the Samat ni5é mourning for Enkidu is not that the usually happy 
peopie of Uruk mourn for Enkidu, but rather, in line with the rest of the stanza, that 
attention is paid to Enkidu by the important people. The 7z5é Samhati deported by 
the Assyrian kings was usually the upper classes of the country, ‘‘the prosperous 
people” as opposed to the aya nb7 left behind. Note that in the Babylonian Theod- 
icy |. 253 Samhu is paired with Sard “‘rich’”’ (Landsberger, ZA 43 [1936], 67; Lambert, 
op. cit., 86). 

26 Cf. Asarhaddon: kima séni abuka niséSun Samhdati ‘I led away like sheep his 
prosperous people” (Borger, op. cit., p. 58, 1. 9 and note ad loc.). 

27 Here too the translation offered by Oppenheim (The Interpretation of Dreams 
in the Ancient Near East [Philadelphia, 1956] 147) seems most appropriate. Semanti- 
cally ‘“‘to be proud’’ follows ‘‘to grow, be high,” cf. the range of Hebrew 78). The 
description in this stanza is of the Gilgamesh who walked proudly without equal, 
until the portent of the coming of Enkidu appeared. 

The exact position of Samahu as used in the Old-Assyrian tablets from Kiiltepe 
is not clear. Julius Lewy (Eisser-Lewy I, 149 note e) understood it to mean ‘‘vertrags- 
widrig handeln” and outlined the following semantic development: iippig werden > 
sich tiberheben > rebellieren >vertragswidrig handeln. 

CAD SS Hiaep ass 

29 CAD “H” pp. 75-6. 

30° CAD “E” pp. 87-8. 
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outline will serve to show the intricate relationship of Samahu to both 
now and nox. To nox it is related fundamentally in its aspect of ‘to 
grow,’’ to ndw, in its aspect of “‘to flourish, prosper, be proud.” 

One of the clearest instances of ‘‘to rejoice’ not fitting the needs 
of now is Prov. 13.9: qy7 ovwI 1) Mw Op-AX-TIx. The most recent 
English translation (RSV) is ‘“‘the light of the righteous rejoices, but 
the lamp of the wicked will be put out.” This is patently poor on more 
than one count: a) what is a “rejoicing light’? b) if ‘‘rejoices’”’ is to 
be taken as a transitive, the reading cannot be now, but naw’; c) the 
verb 7977 does not mean “will be put out” but rather ‘will go out, will be 
extinguished (intransitive).’”’ A more radical solution is the old emenda- 
tion nq enshrined in the notes to Biblia Hebraica* and accepted by 
Koehler in his Lexicon.3* However, the clear Ugaritic parallel from the 
Aghat text quoted above shows that now here means ‘‘to be high, to 
shine brightly.’’? This interpretation is supported by §mh in Akkadian 
and Arabic and by Syriac nox “‘to shine’ (see below). 

It is possible that other passages also contain this meaning of 
now. The Psalmist (34.6) says of the righteous 0725) 179) Vox wan 
ipn-oK “they looked at him and were radiant and their faces were not 
ashamed.’’33 This idea of the radiance of the face of one who “‘looks 
at God” is also found in Isa. 60.5a ng) °x4n ts ‘‘then you will see and 
be radiant.’ Taking this into consideration, one may propose for Ps. 
107.42 indw) ow? wD “the upright will see and be radiant’’ and for 
Ps. 119.74 3nDow) "NST WRT “those who fear You will see me and be 
radiant” as possible translations. In Ps. 97.11 2277029) praxd yt Tix 
mnnw, the common noun anpw || might be taken simply as ‘‘bright 
light.” 

In the Ugaritic passage quoted above, §mh and shl occur in parallel- 
ism. H. L. Ginsberg pointed out the remarkable coincidence in Ps. 
104.15; ]2¥D 0B b°’a¥T? wimy73a> now 1). This passage raises the ques- 
tion as to the meaning of now in the many verses in which it occurred in 
conjunction with 29 (335) or wp3. It would seem to the writer that now 


# P.g24 5s, v. NOW. First hand knowledge of the Ugaritic texts rather than reliance 
upon “‘glossaries’”’ of Ugaritic would have raised the level of the Lexicon. Important 
Ugaritic cognates have been overlooked and those referred to must always be checked. 

3 Cf, Ginsberg in the article cited above (n. 20) to whom we are indebted for the 
precise clarification of this verse. Seeligmann and Tsevat are more general in their 
reliance on Smbh ‘‘to be high.” 

33 Both etymologically and functionally 19M means ‘‘to be ashamed.” Yet in a 
passage such as this one may wonder if “their faces were not pale” is not a superior 
translation. Cf. Isa. 29.22 c-d: 37)? 135 ANY xd) apy? via? mays where, in place 
of the usual win / 75n we find wia / 0725 11N “‘to be pale. It is not impossible that 
in Ps. 34.6 0°3) IBN=0"ID TIN. 
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ab means ‘‘to broaden, make larger the heart,”’ that is the opposite of 
the constrained heart that stands for anguish and pain in Biblical us- 
age. In Ps, 104.15 it is wine that “enlarges the heart and makes the face 
shine” (cf. too Zach. 10.7). That the effect of a nov ad is a radiant face 
is noted by other passages: (Prov. 15.13) 2?"Nayya) OB 3a? nov ab 
m3) m9; (Prov. 17.22) oF WAIN MYD) MN AW avy noy a2. Among the 
objects that “broaden the heart,’ are the Lord’s commandments. Ot 
interest is Ps. 19.9: OYY NPE MQ ‘A Nye ad~npwp ow) ‘7 “pS where 
we find in parallelism 2? ‘nove and ory nwvEn. 

There are also passages in which nav in the pel or hifil is clearly 
dependent on the ga/ meaning “‘to be high.”’ In the following two verses 
this is supported by the parallel portion of the verse: 

a) Lam. 2.17 d-e: 228 WP OA! ane Py nowy 

b) Ps. 89.43: varined> anova Py po? NID. 
In both these verses now (piel or hel) is in parallelism with o77 
(9? or ]7R) and means “‘to raise, elevate.’’ This piel usage is evident 
in: Ps. 30.2: °¥ ‘aN Anpe-Nd); Ps. 90.15: aw nina wv; 2 Chron. 
20.27: aaANND ‘NT OnDy *>. The qal might be discerned in Micah 7.8: 
‘nop nbd) 'D °> ‘nares nown->s where the contrast between nov ‘‘to 
rise’ and 4»: ‘‘to fall” is set up; in Ps. 35.19, 24, 27; and in Ps. 38.17: 
Yom by v7 wina *>ampe ye *AIONgD. In this latter verse *> 1nDw” is 
parallel to 19119 »by. This same parallelism is evident in Ps. 35.26: 
Sy aban mp2) nva wad: ny ‘now qm MBN wars! Two disputed 
verses might be clarified in the light of this use of now. The first is 
Prov. 12.25: m3ynpe aiv aq) myQw: wxava my. This verse stands 
clearly in need of emendation and has been variously emended. Without 
doing overly great violence to the MT one may amend Aye: to AINeN 
to fit the feminine noun 738755 and read the suffixes attached to both 
verbs as either TIN@n and AI EyS® or MNVA and ANDY? we may then 
translate: ‘“‘worry in a man’s heart will bend him low, but a good word 
(or event) will raise him up."’s§’ The second is Hos. 7.3: Joe 3mev> any a 


34 In the light of the previous note it is possible that an added “ambiguity” (to 
use the terminology of modern literary criticism) is set up by the contrast of MDY and 
15N in the first half of the verse. 

35 G, R. Driver in “Hebrew Studies” (JRAS, 1948, 164-76) has collected many 
instances of the non-agreement of verb and noun as to gender and cites this passage 
(p. 176) as being needlessly emended. This is indeed possible, but in this case one 
feels that the graphic similarity of 739D%* to 73NY was influential in the corruption 
of the latter. 

36 Cf. Driver, loc. cit., p. 176, n. 1. 

37 The he as a mater lectionts to indicate final 6 is not unusual. 

38 The interpretation offered by Tsevat for this verse (HUCA XXIV {19531 
114) is not acceptable to me for 73NY cannot mean “let him suppress it’? nor can 
TInDv mean “let him strengthen it.” 
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ov ona. The verb inp is often emended to inv» to fit the con- 
text. The following translation may, however, be ventured: ‘In their 
evil they elevate kings and with their lies princes.”’ 

There are yet other passages where some other nuances than “‘to 
rejoice’ might be chosen for now. One of these may be found in Deut. 
33-18 4NR¥a }23121 Now which is to be translated “Prosper Zebulon in 
your enterprises.’’39 Yet another nuance of now possibly lies behind 
the ornew of I Kings 1.40: 7217] anew onow obSna Obdon oym.. . 
o>ipa yasq ypan). Here ‘making a loud noise” rather than “rejoicing” 
suggests itself.4° Similar observations can be made about other verses 
but the temptation to replace the usual meaning of now by fitting these 
verses into a new Procrustean bed must be resisted. 

Of interest to this study is the relationship between now and 
nox. First the usage of nox and its cognates-must be clearly seen. In 
Hebrew nox is normally ‘‘to grow.”’ The use of the hzfil as ‘‘to raise up” 
in the expression }7p moxn (Ps. 132.17; Ezek. 29.21) might be purely 
figurative.4* Arabic and Akkadian do not offer phonetically exact 
cognates. In the Aramaic dialects nox means both ‘‘to grow’’ and ‘‘to 
shine.’’ The latter meaning is rare in the Palestinian dialects but is 
the usual one in Syriac.47 Thus the root nox is a) in Hebrew and 
Aramaic “‘to grow’’ and cognate to Akk. Samaéhu*® and b) in Syriac 
primarily “‘to shine’ and shares this meaning with some vestigial uses 
of Hebrew now and Ugaritic 3mh. From the point of view of Hebrew 
alone one must say that a phonic distinction based on meaning has 
taken place within the root complex now — nox. Etymologically — 


39 In this verse, as elsewhere in BH nxy has the same meaning as Akk. harranu 


“business trip or venture.” 

40°Cfo Job 21-12. 

4 Since ]1p ™OxX7 and ]7p 0°77 are both found, it might be supposed that the 
two expressions are interchangeable. Close examination of the occurrences has shown 
that ]7p m’os7 has exclusively Messianic meaning, while ]7p 019, ]7p 0°77 is 
broader in implication. The Peshitta, influenced by the primary meaning of NP¥ in 
Syriac translated ]7p M7 in both Ezek. 29.21 and Ps. 132.17 by 8)7p NIN “make 
shine a ray.” In Ps. 132.17: "wo 72 *MIIy 77> WAP MXN ow the second part 
of the verse could very well have convinced the Syriac translator of the aptness of his 
translation. For Jer. 33.15 see the next note. 

4 Cf. Payne-Smith 3415-18; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.?, 631. The occurrences of 
Syr. nox as ‘“‘germinavit” are influenced by Hebrew usage. It may be noted that the 
phrase p7¥ mox translated in the Peshitta by NMP TIT NTS (Jer. 23.5; 33-15) 
is not uniquely Hebrew. It is to be found in Phoenician in Larnax Lapethos 2, Il. 9-11 
(Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, no. 29; Slouschz, NVP’YDI Mian 11K, 
no. 96). It is possible that this Canaanite expression passed over to the Aramaeans 
and became a religious cliché for them too. 

43 The equivalence of Akkadian 5, when representing proto-Semitic Sin, to 
Hebrew/ Aramaic ¥ although rare, is not exceptional. 
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considering Arabic co and Akkadian Samaéhu — the v (Sin) is primary. 
While now bears the meaning ‘‘to be high, to glow, to rejoice,’”’ nox has 
been differentiated and means primarily ‘‘to grow.”’ In Aramaic where 
now has disappeared entirely, nox has variously assumed both “ 
grow” and ‘‘to glow.” 

To support the general argument that ‘‘to grow” and ‘“‘to shine”’ 
(and their further semantic development) belong together, the fol- 
lowing testimony may be quoted: a) Hebrew and Aramaic 771 “‘to 


shine’ —- Aramaic ‘‘to grow’; Arabic 85 “‘to shine (moon), 


glow (fire, face), to blossom (plant)’’;44 b) Hebrew yx: “to blossom, 
sparkle’; c) Akkadian nabdtu ‘‘to shine’’ —- Aramaic 02: ‘‘to grow”’ 


Arabic ~~ ‘‘to grow, sprout.’’4s This is a common semantic feature of 
the Semitic languages. 


[When this article was already in print, I received the July, 1959 
issue of Vetus Testamentum (IX/3) in which Dr. L. Kopf has an 
article entitled ‘“‘Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen’’ (pp. 247- 
87). In the course of his study, he deals with now in relationship to 


Arabic onma three times: § 2(249-50); § 15(259-60); § 30(276-7). 
Kopf treats quite a few of the Biblical verses mentioned in the course 
of my study and we are in essential agreement except for the nuances 
of our translations since the comparative material offered by Akkadian 
and Ugaritic in addition to Arabic allows for a fuller appreciation of 


Heb. now. Kopf adduces Arabic (> ‘‘gross, hoch, erhaben sein” 


(so Kopf p. 249) as cognate to Heb. >». This provides a fine semantic 
parallel to now, the almost constant companion of 51. However, it 
is worth noting that, despite their semantic mobility, in the passages 
in which they occur together now and 5») mean only “‘to rejoice.’ 


44 Lane 3, 1261-2; Taj al‘Arus 3, 248-250; Lisan al‘Arab 4, 331-333. The develop- 
ment of zhr, especially in its Arabic usage, shows the multifaceted possibilities of a 
Semitic root. This development of zhr is similar, as can be readily seen, to that of 
Smh. 

45 In this case the Arabic cognate has ¢ instead of the ¢t of Akkadian and Aramaic. 
Barth (Etymologische Studien (Leipzig, 1893], 35-37) has given some examples of this 
phenomenon based primarily on Arabic-Hebrew comparisons. Many more can now 
be added from Akkadian. Undoubtedly, Hebrew 03 occurring primarily in the hifil as 
“‘to perceive, look at” is part of this root complex. 
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APPENDIX 


The following chart is offered to show the distribution of smh (§mh)** 
and smi among the Semitic languages. This chart assumes the correct- 
ness of the interpretations proferred in the text and notes. Frequency 
of occurrence is not indicated and is not at all ascertainable for certain 
languages. It may be noted that smh ‘‘to rejoice” is peculiar to “Cana- 
anite”’ (Ugaritic and Hebrew) and that smh is found only in ‘‘North 
West Semitic’? (Hebrew and Aramaic). 


to grow to be high? to glow to be proud to be happy 


ARABIC Smh? Smh Smh 

AKKADIAN $mh Smh Smh 

UGARITIC Smh Smh 
PHOENICIAN smh 

HEBREW smh¢ smh smh $mh 
ARAMAIC smh smh@ 

SYRIAC smh 


* coloquial 

6 also ‘‘to flourish’ and ‘‘to prosper.”’ 

*on the basis of the assumed relationship with no» — 8mb, the n of nox is 
equated with h. 

d very rare. 


46 The Hebrew and Arabic show that in proto-Semitic the root was *fmh (with 
Sin). For convenience we have used Smbh in the chart for Arabic and Akkadian. 

Postscript to Note 14 (p. 144): For scribal errors in Ugaritic texts cf. now 
St. Segert, ‘‘Die Schreibfehler in den ugaritischen literarischen Keilschrifttexten’’ 
in Von Ugarit nach Qumran [ZAW Beiheft 77] (Berlin, 1958), 193-212 and ‘‘Die 
Schreibfehler in den ugaritischen nicht-literarischen Keilschrifttexten,’ ZAW 71 


(1959), 23-33- 
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CHAPTER III 


st 


ON THE MATTER OF ANTHROPOMORPHISMS, ANTHROPOPATHISMS, 
AND EUPHEMISMS 


| eee if not primarily, because the LX X of Job is about one- 
sixth shorter.than the masoretic text and scholars generally 
almost automatically ‘‘blamed”’ the translator for this disparity,’ the 
translator came to be accused also of theological bias and anti- 
anthropomorphism when some aspect of ‘‘normative’’ religious belief 
or of God — a “hand” or His “‘rage’’ or His alleged brutality, etc. — 
was not carried over literally from the Hebrew into the Greek. Per- 
mitting the Greek renderings to speak for themselves, especially in the 
light of the knowledge gained in the preceding chapter, this chapter 
will deal in five Sections with: A. Anthropomorphisms; B. Anthro- 
popathisms; C. Alleged concept of an afterlife; D. Charges, and the 
like, involving God; E. Miscellaneous. 


A. ANTHROPOMORPHISMS 


The manner in which God and His actions are described in the text 
of the Bible was a familiar problem to the Jewish and Christian sages 
of old. H. A. Wolfson? reminds us (pp. 127-8) that “...in Greek 
religion, the objections to anthropomorphisms on philosophic grounds 
led either to a rejection of the popular deities altogether or to a trans- 
formation, by the allegorical method, of the popular deities in philo- 


* Chapter I, “An Analytical Survey of Previous Studies,” appeared in this 
Annual, 28 (1957), 53-74; and Chapter II, ‘“The Character of the Septuagint Trans- 
lation of the Book of Job,”’ in 29 (1958), 229-271. 

t See Chap. I, 53 ff. and the notes ibid. 

2 Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947), Vol. II, Chap. XI, 97 ff. Cf. also his Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers. Vol. 1, Faith, Trinity, Incarnation (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 288 f. 
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sophic entities or concepts. In native Judaism, the objection to 
anthropomorphisms on the ground of the scriptural doctrine of the 
unlikeness of God merely led to the general explanation that anthro- 
pomorphic expressions are not to be taken literally, and that they are 
used in Scripture only as a practical pedagogical device to instruct 
the people in the knowledge of the ways of God in the world...” 
Such rabbinic statements as 078 722 pw?3 a7In mIA7 (“the Torah speaks 
in the language of human beings’’)3 and mx o’n7Dw oN’a2 bw ynd di) 
maxv> (‘great is the courage (power) of the prophets who compare 
creatures to their Creator,” viz., by using the same language for both)4 
were used freely by exegete and philosopher alike.s 

This view is basically that of the Church Fathers later on, who had 
the benefit of earlier Rabbinic Judaism, Greek philosophy, and Philo. 
Thus Origen, Contra Celsum (Book JV, Chaps. 71, 73), ‘‘But as, in 
what follows Celsus, not understanding that the language of Scripture 
regarding God is adapted to an anthropopathic point of view, ridicules 
those passages which speak of words of anger addressed to the ungodly 
...And as a sequel to his [viz., Celsus’] non-understanding of the 
statements regarding the ‘wrath’ of God...’® Again, in his De 
Principis (Book II, Chap. VIII, ‘‘On the Soul,’’ § 5), ‘‘That as with 
respect to everything corporeal which is spoken of God, such as 
fingers, or hands, or arms, or eyes, or feet, or mouth, we say that these 
are not to be understood as human members, but that certain of his 
powers are indicated by these names of members of the body; so also 


3 Babylonian Talmud, Berakot 31b; and elsewhere. Xenophanes (‘‘the first 
philosophic theologian’’; 6th cent. B. C.) put it this way (cf. Wolfson, of. cit., 288 and 
n. 9), “...if oxen and horses... could paint . . . horses would paint the forms of the 
gods like horses, and oxen like oxen.”’ 

4 Genesis Rabba 27, 1; and elsewhere. 

5 E. g., Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) in his Moreh Nebukim (cf. Wolfson, 
Philo, I, 135 and nn. 34, 36). On Targum Jonathan's attitude toward anthropo- 
morphism and the like, see P. Churgin, Targum Jonathan to the Prophets (New Haven, 
1927), Chap. IV, “General Peculiarities’” (pp. 111 ff., ‘... the targumist made it a 
principle to differentiate between the holy and the profane. . .”” — more so, it may 
be noted here, than in the case of anthropomorphism; on pp. 44 and 45, at three 
passages in Jeremiah [e. g., 16.11; 31.27], evidence is cited for the view that “later 
usage eliminated some anthropomorphic substitutes from the T[argum]’’); and The 
Targum to Hagiographa (in Hebrew; New York, 1945), e. g., 19 ff. (on Psalms), 
63 ff. (Proverbs), 91 ff. (Job), 237 ff. (Chronicles). 

° Ante-Nicene Christian Library, ed. A. Roberts - J. Donaldson, Vol. XXIII 
(Edinburgh, 1872), pp. 236, 239. In Origenis Opera Omnia, ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, 
Vol. XIX (Berolini, 1846), pp. 107 f., 111: Emel 6€ wera Tadra 1) vonoas Tas Tept 
Geod wv avOpwromafots év tais ypagats eters Suacbper 6 KéNgos, &v als opyis 
A€yovrar Kata T&v aceBSv guval... ’AxoArolOus dé TO MN vevonkevar Ta TeEpi 
Opyns avayeypapypmeva Oeod.. . 
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we are to suppose that it is something ee rehe is pointed out by this 
title—soul ‘oi ‘God. 2:27 

It may be aptedyt in this connection that the Church Fathers were 
influenced at this point also by the Septuagint. If this version, which 
had replaced the Hebrew original as their Bible, had practiced anti- 
anthropomorphism, the problem would for all practical purposes have 
been resolved. But when God’s ‘‘wrath” and “human members’’ were 
reproduced literally in the LX X, then Celsus had a point, and Origen 
had to reply to his philosophical polemic against Christianity.® 

According to G. Gerleman,? ‘‘... The expression ‘the hand of God’ 
often has a purely symbolical significance, which does not convey any 
concrete associations whatsoever of an anthropomorphic nature. In 
such cases the translator, of course, has naturally retained the ex- 
pression unchanged, e. g. in 12.10... Likewise in 13.31 . .. Sometimes 
_the translator himself actually introduces such a faded metaphor into 
the text without any equivalent in the original, e.g. in 2.10... 
Analogous with this is the translator’s rendering of ‘the face of God.’ 
A passage such as 13.24... is evidently regarded by the translator as 
too concretely realistic, and he paraphrases it...On the other hand 
he is not at all shocked by the symbolically understood q»-by xb-on 
jana / ei pny eis tpdawmrov ce ebNoynoet, 1.11, cf. 2.5... The 
examples adduced,” the author concludes, ‘‘may suffice to show the 
difference between the Hebrew poet’s unreflectingly anthropomorphic 
view of God and ie translator’s scrupulous aversion to describing 
God in human terms.’ 

This sort of “‘reasoning’’ is described in some, non-academic, 
circles as: Heads I win, tails you lose. In other words, when the trans- 
lator reproduces literally the ‘‘face’’ of God, it is only because it is 
only ‘“‘symbolically understood,’’ whereas when he does not do so it is 
because it is ‘‘too concretely realistic.’”’ Had our author gone on to 


7 The Writings of Origen, translated.by F. Crombie (Edinburgh, 1895), p. 125. 
In ed. Lommatzsch, Vol. XXI (1847), ITEPI APXQN, p. 213: Quia sicut omnia, 
quae corporaliter de Deo dicuntur, id est vel digiti, vel manus, vel brachia, vel 
oculi, vel pes, vel os, dicimus non haec humana membra, sed virtutes ejus quasdam 
in his corporeorum membrorum appellationibus indicari: ita et esse aliquid aliud 
putandum est, quod appellatione hac, quae anima Dei dicitur, indicatur. 

8 Cf., e. g., John Patrick, The Apology of Origen in reply to Celsus (Edinburgh 
and London, 1892), Part II, Chap. II, § 3 (pp. 132-6), ‘“‘Origen agrees to a certain 
extent with Celsus in regard to the limitations of man’s knowledge of God...” Our 
own problem may be seen from a broader view in William A. Banner, “Origen and 
the Tradition of Natural Law Concepts,” pp. 51-82 in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
Vol. VIII (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), especially, pp. 71 ff. 

9 Studies in the Septuagint. 1. Book of Job (Lund, 1946), 59. On this work see 
Chap. I, p. 70; and my detailed review in JBL, 67 (1948), 381-90. 
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cite such a passage as 14.20 he would have made it clear to his readers, 
and perhaps to himself also, that our translator was not bothered at all 
by anthropomorphism: masoretic (anbwm) yp mw (qo m¥22 INPNN) 
was rendered éméotynaas’® a’T@ TO mpdcwmov (kal é&aTéoTeEtXas) 
“Thou hast set Thy face (=); see Chap. V below) against him.” Or 
cf. 42.5 (see under § 05 below). Again, what is one to say about such 
‘‘reasoning’’ when the very concrete usage of ‘‘hand” of God in 2.5 


(cf. 1.11), .. . (invade) ioxy-by) yn at xyndbw (02x) / (ob unv de 
GANG) aTogTELAas THY XEtpa Gov aWar (TaY daTay avTov Kal TeV 
gopk@yv avrov ...), has to be dismissed by our author (p. 59) as a 


“less concrete context’! Or when 26.13 (m73 wm) im? (nd9n) is de- 
scribed by Gerleman (p. 58) as an ‘‘Unduly anthropomorphic expres- 
sion’’ because the LX X rendered it by mpooraypare (6€ Gavatwoev 
dpaxovta amoaratny); but what is less “‘unduly anthropomorphic” 
than God’s ‘“‘hand”’ in 10.8 (nwy cnaxy ya / ai xelpés cou Erdacav 
pe Kal éroinoav pe) —a passage not mentioned by our author — 
which our translator did reproduce without ‘dogmatic misgivings’? 
In the same vein: in its single occurrence in Job, the “‘lips’’ of God 
must have had ‘‘an unduly anthropomorphic ring,” since the trans- 
lator rendered it by €vra\ya ‘“‘command,” whereas the ‘‘mouth”’ of 
God must have been a “less concrete expression’’ because it was 
reproduced literally, a7oua ‘‘mouth.’’ But on what basis is the 
“mouth” of God “less concrete’ than His “‘lips’’? How does one 
determine when the “hand” of God ‘‘does not convey any concrete 
associations’ and when it does; or when God's ‘‘face’’ is ‘‘too con- 
cretely realistic’ on the one hand, and only ‘‘symbolically understood” 
on the other? Why are the ‘“‘eyes’” of God, paraphrased in 11.4 and 
34.21, more “symbolically understood”’ or less ‘‘a faded metaphor”’ 
than the ‘‘face’”’ or the “‘hand’’ of God? I suppose when one takes for 
granted and operates with, as though already demonstrated, a Q. E. D. 

Since we shall deal immediately with each anthropomorphism in 
detail, it will suffice here to state that, contrary to scientific method, 
our author began with the assumption that the LX. X translator had a 
“scrupulous aversion to describing God in human terms’ and when 
he was confronted by the plain facts of the Greek translation he 
proceeded to create, ad hoc, psychological, literary, and theological 
concepts and motivations for the translator — when he should simply 


%° According to Schleusner, Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus sive Lexicon in 
LXX, etc. (on this fine work, see Chap. I, p. 71), s. €glornue (Vol. II, 588), “Le- 
gendum sine dubio est améornoas. Vulg. immutabis. Itala: mutasti.”” (And for 
@* erect adnoay in 26.11 [G8 émerabnoay is actually Theodotionic], ‘Fortasse 
legendum amecTabnoav’’; see p. 587 bottom, s. *]D7.) 
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have given up the gratuitous SPEUIND ELON altogether as a working 
hypothesis that failed to work. 

This fatal error in method holds true also for the section on “The 
Removal of References to Parts of the Human Body or their Func- 
tions” (pp. 32-36) in the chapter (II) on ‘‘Anti-Anthropomorphisms”’ 
in D. H. Gard’s work on Job." He, too, ‘explains’ or ignores the 
numerous and obvious anthropomorphisms in the LX X of our Book 
so as to reach the conclusion — which happens to coincide with the 
original assumption — that ‘‘the translator reject(ed) any depiction 
of God in human form with reference to parts of the body...” 
(p. 36). But let us get on with the data themselves, directly. 


1. The ‘“‘hand”’ (1°) of God is mentioned nine times in our Book, and 
in eight of them it is reproduced literally (7 yelp): 5.18 47 (pno") 
(ayeqn) / (émaucev) Kal ai xelpes abrod ((aaavTo); 10.7 479 (Px?) 
(9x0) (GANG Tis éoTL 6) €k TOV yeELpOv cov (é€atpobuevos; On 
par / adda Tis eat, see Chap. II, § 3, ad loc.); 10.8 -paxy yr 
(cnoyn) / ai xelpés cov; 14.15 ("bIn) AT (AwYRr) / (Ta Oe Epya) 
TOV XELPAV Gov (un aToToLOv. On pw a. see Chap. II, § A 1, ad loc.); 
19.21 (a myn) MPN oD / xElp yap Kuplov (7 aWayévn pov éotwy); 
23.2 (nnix-?y 77922) 7 / 7 xelp abrod (viz., God’s hand, reading 17, 
a reading preferred by many scholars; cf. G. Beer, Der Text des Buches 
Hiob, ad loc.); 27.11 Oxia (o2n8 aN) / év yxeLpl Kuplov; 30.21 
(xowwn) AT. oxya / xelpl Kparaca. 

So little was our translator bothered by anthropomorphism that in 
2.10 he rendered obs nx ((bap2 aiwa-ns 03) by ék xetpds Kuplov. 
In this instance it would appear that the LXX did not render 7° (cf. 
Beer, “@...B de manu 7»; ob Horfehler fiir nyo?’’; but Schleusner, 
V, 512, ‘‘Num [LX X] legerunt 7’»?’’), but employed a simple Hebra- 
ism. This seems to be the case also in 15.22 — where the wicked person 
(v. 20, yw / doeBHs), not God, is the subject: aqn7>s (sin px?) / 


™ The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Job (Philadelphia, 
1952). See my review in JBL, 73 (1954), 251-3; and Chap. I, pp. 70 f. and n. 63. 

™ One is reminded of a similar work, on The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the 
Greek Pentateuch, by C. T. Fritsch (Princeton, 1943), where all but two of the num- 
erous instances of the ‘‘hand”’ of God are admittedly rendered literally in the LXX, 
but where the two solitary instances to the contrary are ‘‘explained” as due to anti- 
anthropomorphism; or where harah and qsp ‘‘be angry’ are always reproduced 
literally in connection with God except once each, but where the many anthropo- 
morphisms are brushed aside and the single instance to the contrary is made the 
evidence for anti-anthropomorphism. See my review in Crozer Quarterly, 21 (1944), 
156-60. In Job, God’s “hand; arm; palm” is reproduced literally in the LXX eleven 
out of twelve times! 
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eis xelpas oLdnpou; cf. 5.20 arn “Pp / ék xELpds aLdNpov. (Driver-) 
Gray, ICC on Job, Part II, ‘‘Philological Notes,” ad loc., put it well: 
“35m o5x] @ Me(rx) Bi(ckell) Be(er) * Bu(dde) ann v2 (or dx) x. 
Idiomatic (5 7°, Jer..18 #, Ezk. 355, Ps. 63‘), but not necessary.” 
Dhorme would explain yetpas in 15.22 as ‘‘une réminiscence de V,20.” 

In the light of the above (and cf. below, inter alia, on the 43 and 
yin of God), it is but an ad hoc assumption that LXX mpoorayparte 
d€ €Oavatwoe for (ma wn) it? n99n (26.13) is due to the translator’s 
alleged anti-anthropomorphic tendency (so, e. g., Bickell,* Dhorme, 
Gerleman 58-9); rather is Ziegler on the right track when he accounts 
for 7 / mpootaypa as follows: ‘‘Die freie Wiedergabe findet sich 
in der Job-LXX sehr haufig. Ofters sind Konkreta durch Abstrakta 
wiedergegeben, namentlich bei K6rperteilen's...vgl. Lev. 24,12; 
Num. 9,18.20.23 u. 6.: 66a mpooTtaymatos K. =m *a-by. Ebenso heisst 
es Job 39,27 él 6€ o@ mpooTaymaTi=75-7y;% auch 79%) ist 4,9 mit 
Tpootayua wiedergegeben und 26,13 72...’’"7 On the other hand, it 
may be that 7poorayya for 7 in our context is due to the fact that 
the translator knew of a tradition that God had created the world and 
overcome the monsters not by direct physical action but by fiat; on 
the ‘‘Words”’ and ‘‘Acts”’ versions of creation and related cosmogonic 
struggles, see H. G. May, JBL, 68 (1939), 203 ff. (with bibliography).*® 


%3 De Indole ac Ratione Versionis Alexandrinae in Interpretando Libro Jobi 
(Marburg, 1862), pp. 6, 42. On this work, see Chap. I, 58-60. 

™ “Der textkritische Wert der Septuaginta des Buches Job,’ Miscellaneis 
Biblicis, I (Rome, 1934), 28. 

*§ So Schleusner (IV, 498), ‘75, os, et metonymice ore prolatum. Lev. XXIV, 
12 eae 
6 Viz., Job’s mouth. 

7 As Schleusner put it (IV, 498), “... 7 h. |. potentiam divinam notat, quae 
etiam innuitur in SS., si Deo loquela tribuitur.” 

%8 Two passages in Job, in which 7 was not reproduced in the LXX, do not — 
fortunately — involve God. Both are difficult. In 6.23 env? lv. 22)... (ESS Suh) 
CAIDA OY 723) AS) was rendered (Wore gHaal we) EE ExXOpdv (Hh EK 
xelpos duvactav ploacOai pe); I am inclined to regard the preserved Greek as a 
corruption of original €xk xeipds éxOpGv (a scribe’s eye went from exx to Ex) — 
already the Old Latin (see Chap. IJ, n. 7) reads ab inimicis — in the light of (a) 7” / 
xetp generally, and (b) the parallel O'S°NY WD / ex xeELpos duvacTwr. B® ex 
X€Lpos Kakwy is probably but a later correction to conform to the Hebrew; ex6pos = 
WS also in 19.11 and 22.25 (where am0 €xOpav stands for a form of 1¥%, for masoretic 
Wa). And in 20.22, where (1383N) boy w-b> is represented by waca 6€ avaykn 
(=boy ?] (€m’ abrov émeXevoeTat), it may well be that 7 is not original; note that 
many translations, even the more literal ones, have to paraphrase the Hebrew: et 
ommis dolor (Vulg., following the LX X); ‘‘Tous les coups du ‘malheur’ ’’ (Dhorme); 
“Every form of trouble” (Kissane, p. 150, ‘Every form lit. ‘every hand’ ..."); ‘all 
the force of misery’’ (RSV; cf. La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem, ‘‘la misére, de toute sa 
force’). 
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2. The ‘“‘arm’”’ (yint) of God occurs but once in our Book, and it is 
reproduced literally, in a typically vigorous Jobian passage (40.9): 
42 | 5x2 vinros / 7 Bpaxiwy cot éor Kara Tod Kuplov; 


3. The “palm; hand” (43) of God finds expression twice in Job, 
and both times it is carried over literally by our translator (10:3): 
Ve (yr oxon-> pwyn~> 4? 3iv7q) / (H Kadov cou édy adiKhow, Gre 
ameimw epya) XeipGv gov; 13.21: Cmyan-28 ANY) paqT oy) WD / Thy 
xXetpa (am’ éuod amréxov, kal 6 ~oBos gov uh we KaTaTANTCETW) — 
where both the context in a and o goBos gov in b point clearly to 
“Thy” understood in a). 


4. God's ‘‘face’’ (05) was translated literally three times out of six: 
1.1r // 2.5 7292) 7w-7e / by wd-ow / ef uv els tpdawrdv ce ebdo- 
“Yynoe; 14.20 GAn?wm) ry awe (aban m7? MBpNn) / éwéoTnoas alto 
TO Tpocwmov [=7B “God's face] (kal éaméore\as), ‘Thou hast 
set Thy face.”’ In the fourth instance, 13.20, ns (ay wyn->s ony-qN) 
1NO8 NX? 77BD was not preserved in the LXX. According to Beer, ‘@ 
hat 20? aus religidsem Bedenken weggelassen.”” In 13.24, 7 wn 
(q2 ans? avNm) 1non was translated 6rd Ti am’ éuod Kpbary “Why 
dost Thou hide from me?” According to Beer (followed by Dhorme), 
“>3» ist von ® aus dogm. Bedenken uniibersetzt gelassen vgl. @ 20?.”’ 
And, finally, there is 33.26, where myinna 138 x71 was rendered eice- 
NevoeTar O€ Tpogwrm Kabap@ aly éEnyopia. 

It is clear from 1.11 // 2.5 and 14.20 that our translator had no 
qualms about reproducing literally the ‘“‘face’’ of God any more than 
His “‘hand”’ or ‘‘arm’’; note, e. g., the anthropomorphism and rather 
curt line that follows immediately on 13.20: pnim °byn 4B — literally 
reproduced (tv xetpa am’ éuod améxov). Furthermore, it is but a 
baseless assumption that he deleted an entire line (13.20b) because of 
God’s ‘‘face’”’: (1) No one has demonstrated that this line was present 
in the translator’s Hebrew Vorlage and that it was deliberately left out 
by him; (2) It so happens that the second half also of the verse pre- 
ceding (19b), yyy) woos nay72 Caqpy a? xinvp), has not been pre- 
served in the LX X; nothing anthropomorphic or otherwise allegedly 
‘“‘offensive’’ was involved here; (3) Our translator could easily have 
rendered 73)» prepositionally, by something like ‘“‘before Thee’’ 
(note, e. g., évavtiov avtov / 1 / bx “before Him’ only a few 
verses back [vv. 15 and 16]); (4) Indeed, our 20b finds its sequel only 
four verses farther on (13.24a) in npn 4723B"799 where, far from deleting 
the line, our translator rendered 61a Ti dm’ Euov KpitTy. So that 
whatever the reason(s) for the absence of vv. I9b and 20b in the 
preserved LXX, anthropomorphism was not one of them. 
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As to 13.24a, it should be kept in mind that ow “face; surface; 
presence; before (temporal and spatial); because of,” etc., is the sort 
of term that lends itself readily to non-literal, idiomatic reproduction 
in another language. Thus, in instances where God was not involved, 
pan zwoadbm (vane pri asap) in 11.19 — Zophar to Job — was 
rendered idiomatically (jo0vxaoets yap, Kal ovx éoTar 0 TohEu@y 
ae,) peTaBadouevor 6€ toAXNoL cov denPnoovTa. Again, in 32.21 
WRI NWS XOX was turned into avOpwrov yap ov un alaxvuvOe ‘‘for 
I shall not stand in awe of (lit., feel shame before) man.’’9 Yet in the 
very next verse (22) he resorted to idiomatic (ob yap émioTapar) 
Pavuaoar tpdowrov for 7228 (AY? xd >D).?° It is clear, then, that it is 
style, context, and the like — in short, ‘‘The Character of the Septu- 
agint Translation of the Book of Job’”’ (Chap. IJ) — not anthropo- 
morphism, that determined for our translator the literal or non-literal 
reproduction of 0°», whether for God or for man. And if a clinching 
argument should still be desired for this view, it may be found in 42.5, 
where Job says to God: yn8 4 ’ry ony) (4’nyow jk yow?), and where our 
translator did not flinch in rendering it (&xojnv wéev @TOs HKovdY gov 
TO TpoTEpoy,) vuvl 6€ 6 d6—Gahuds wor eOpakéy ce, ‘but now my 
eye has seen’ Thee” — in ‘gross contradiction, e:.¢., to Ex 33-20, 
nN] OWT cated oD B-n8 87d Soin xd [ar] oN (reproduced there 
literally in the LX X).”* 

There is, finally, 33.26, where ayinn3a YB NIN GaA¥Tn TdN->S JAY?) 
(inpax wid awn) is represented in the LXX by (evfauevos 6€ mpos 
KUplov, Kal O€KTa QUT@ EoTaL,) eloeevoeTaL JE TpoTwTw Kabapa 
avy é&nyopia (aTodwmoe b€ avOpwmois dixavocg’yynv). While it is 
not impossible that eloeXevoerar derives from a reading xa” (so, 
e. g., Beer) in place of masoretic 8171 — and leaving v1» unaccounted 
for — I believe that our translator — correctly — understood v2» 7x7 
(lit., ‘“see His face’’) in the sense of ‘‘appear before Him for worship” 
(so commentators generally); cf., e. g., Schleusner, s. ka@apos (III, 
138; see also s. eroepxXouar / aNn, II, 262), “€v mpocwrw Kkabape, 


9 Schleusner would regard aioxtvouat here as being =revereor, respicio; see his 
discussion, s. v. (I, 98 f.) and s. aioxtvy, end (I, 97); under ovx aioxtvopat, non 
revereor (I, 99) he discusses Prov. 28.21, where 210 N9 0735-127 was rendered 6s 
ovk aloxbverat Tpdcwma dikaiwy, ovK ayabds. He equated W'S °1D with avOpwros 
(I, 280 bottom), when — as it seems to me — he should have equated 0°35 NW} with 
avaxvuvouat. The Old Latin rendered our 32.21 by neque enim erubescam faciem viri. 

20 On the expression Gavywafew mpdcwmoy / 0°35 NW}, see my chapter “On the 
Textual Criticism of the Old Testament”’ in the W. F. Albright volume. 

2x An acute study of ‘“‘see the face of God”’ in the LXX of Psalms may be found 
in Arthur Soffer, ‘“The Treatment of Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms 
in the Septuagint of Psalms,’’ HUCA, 28 (1957), 86-92. 
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h. e. tANap@: ubi kabapg est merum additamentum, quod ideo neces- 
sarium erat, quia antecedens m¥7 de templum adeuntibus et sacrificia 
offerentibus explicaverat. kafapds ibi respondet latino serenus, q. d. 
purus ab omnz tristitia ac metu.”’ This is precisely the interpretation of 
the 13th century Jewish commentator — who knew not the LXX — 
Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel of Barcelona (see Chap. II, §A1 
and n. 9), 7yianay anewa inden nm’aa Oem cw> spy nyina mp XW 
wi) NAW? ; or as (Driver-)Gray put it, ‘‘... he. . . sees His face, 7. e. 
visits the temple (cp. 22 27) and makes an offering for his recov- 
ery... 7 To Dhorme, ‘“...La formule ‘voir la face’ de Dieu en- 
traine avec elle l’idée de se présenter devant Dieu comme un serviteur 
devant son maitre...” 

It is of interest to devote a few lines to the manner in which some 
“anti-anthropomorphists’”’ handled 13.24, 14.20, and 33.26. Gerleman 
(p. 59) lists 13.24 ‘‘as too concretely realistic’ for our translator, 
whereas “‘he is not at all shocked by the symbolically understood” 
I.11 and 2.5; 14.20 and 33.26 are nowhere mentioned. Gard (p. 78) 
suppresses all mention of the anthropomorphisms in 1.11, 2.5, and 
14.20 (he discusses 14.17—20a on the same page, but did not include 
20b), and is content to note — following Beer, Dhorme, etc., but 
without mentioning them —that “@...removes the anthropo- 
morphic expression [in 13.20b] by leaving out line 2 entirely.’”’ He 
might, at the very least, have raised the question as to why it was 
necessary to leave out an entire line when it could have been rendered 
‘innocuously”’ as but four verses farther on (13.24); or by resorting 
to prepositional évaytiov, or the like, for v1»03; or why 452 in the 
very next verse (13.21) was literally rendered. (On Gard’s treatment of 
13.20a, see my Chap. II, §2, ad loc.) As to 33.26b, Gard believes 
(p. 57) that the translator ‘‘omits the ending 1 of vw ‘his (God’s) 
face’ to avoid the idea that any man may see the face of God. 6, 
therefore, by a trick of the translator, interprets sv as ma’ and 
renders eioeNevoeTar .. .’’ On this alleged ‘‘trick,’’ frequently at- 
tributed to our translator, which I have characterized as but ‘‘playful 


2 According to some scholars (e. g., Dhorme, following Beer ““P 8121’), “Syr. 
considére 87’ come un nif‘al ‘et il apparaitra devant lui.’”’ This is hardly so (note 
that the Hebrew would have had to read 1735?), and certainly unnecessarily so; the 
Syriac, O7p NINN, simply interpreted masoretic 72 812), just as the LXX and 
others did, as “‘appear before Him.” 

23 | have not bothered in this study with the prepositional instances of p>. Gis 
my comments on prepositional °?93 and °12? in Crozer Quarterly, 21 (1944), 158. 
An excellent study of these, for the book of Psalms, may be found in Soffer, op. cit., 


pp. 92 f., 95. 
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nonsense,’ see my Chap. I, 70 f..and n. 63; JBL, 73 (1954), 252 f. 
andi nas 


5. The “mouth” (m5) of the Lord occurs twice in our Book. In 22.22 
(nqin) veo (xYNP) was reproduced literally: (€kAaBe 5€) Ex oTOmaTos 
av’tod (€Enyopiav). In 25.12, however, our translator turned nix2) 
Pers (mS pnd wps Nd) yNBY into (d7d évTaduaTwr abToU Kal ov 
un mwapéNOw, év d€ KOATW pou [ ="pna; see Chap. V] éxpupa) pnuata 
avrov. Bickell (p. 42), Beer, Dhorme, and of course Gard (p. 35; 
but he suppresses mention of 1» / oTowa in 22.22),*4 blame this on 
the translator’s anti-anthropomorphism. But not only was 73 some- 
times rendered — correctly — by mpdaTaypa (see, e. g., 39.27, where 
Job, not God, was involved; see end of § 1 above, on 7’) or pHa, 
“command; word,” but in our passage ‘‘the words of His mouth” 
means nothing more than ‘‘His words,” just as the parallel in a, “‘the 
commandments of His lips” is equivalent to ‘‘His commandments’’”*; 
or cf. 29.11 (10) where (39WxM1) AYPY ]Ik °D (God is not involved here) 
was rendered idiomatically ot 6€ axoloavTes (€uakapioay pe) — 
contrast Theodotion 6rTu ots HKovoey (Kal éuakapicéy pe). In fine, 
unlike nD / oTowa in 22.22, our translator rendered 75 in 23.21 as he 
did only because of stylistic reasons. 


6. Biblical a5 / a3 is sometimes an elusive term: “inner man, 
mind, will, heart’ is how Brown-Driver-Briggs (Hebrew Lexicon, 523a, 
524a) defines it; for what is the ‘‘mind”’ (6vavora; vovs) to the Greeks 
and Western civilization generally was the ‘‘heart”’ (a) to the Israelite 
and his fellow Semites.?7 Thus in 7.17 (Job to God), 3:273n > wig) 
722 (vos mwn->) was rendered (.. . 9 67t Tpocéxes) TOY vodv?® (Eis 


24 Gerleman (p. 59), strangely, overlooks 1D in 23.12b. He ‘‘explains’’ YD in 
22.22 as a “‘less concrete expression’’ than the ‘‘unduly anthropomorphic ring’”’ of 
VYNDW in 23.12a. 

25 Cf. Schleusner, s. v. (IV, 552), for such passages as Num. 33.2 and Deut. 34.5 
(m7 »p-by), Deut. 1.26 and 9.23 (or Ts m7 "SNS 171), where everyone 
recognizes in 72 the meaning ‘“‘word; command.” 

*LXX amo &radpatrwv abrod. On évradua, see Schleusner, II, 372-3; and 
note that our word represents God’s 7)$ in our 23.12 no less than man’s in Isa. 
29.13. 

27 Cf. in general, P. Dhorme, L’emploi métaphorique des Noms de Parties du Corps 
en Hébreu et en Akkadien (Paris, 1923); le coeur on pp. 109-128. 

28 Schleusner, s. mpocéxw / NVI (IV, 480), comments, “... Nota, quod hic 
addant rdv votv, quod alias, cum idem verbum eadem notione usurpant, omittunt. 
Sic etiam profani. Aristoph. ...Lucianus...” 

6 vovs stands for 122 / 32 — of man, not of God — in Josh. 14.7 (Moses in 
the LXX; Kaleb in MT); Ex. 7.23 (Pharaoh); Isa. 10.7 (Assyria), 12 (Assyria’s 
king); 41.22 (God’s adversaries). 
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avrov). In 9.4 (Job about God) our translator reproduced 329 o27 
(n> yp) by cogos yap éore dtavoia (Kparads TE Kal peyas). In 
10.13 — Job to God — (jay nxim> ony?) yaaa (mx nbs) was trans- 
lated (ratra éxwv) év ceavT@ (ol6a bri TwavTa dvvaca). And, 
finally, 34.14 (Elihu about God in relation to man) ia> vox oyrox 
(ADs? P28 inewy inn) was rendered by ef yap BobdAorTo ouvexey (Kal 
TO TvedUa Tap’ av’T@ KaTacxeEly). 

At 10.13 Bickell (p. 43) and Beer (““@... ist dogmatische Uber- 
setzung’’) contend that the translator’s év geavT@ for 72293 was due to 
his anti-anthropomorphism. Unfortunately for this view, one has but 
to call to mind 27.6, where Job’s statement, (7_78 Nd) *npINT *npT¥S3) 
p19 22? AID Nd was reproduced by ob yap civoida EuauT® arora 
mwpaéas. Two additional passages in the Bible, where the wicked 
and Haman, not God, are involved, may be cited here as analo- 
gous to our 10.13 and 27.6: Ps. 36 (35).2, (22 aqpa yor? ywe-or) / 
(ynoly 6 Tapavoyos Tov auapravey) év éavT7@ [=i2>]|?9; Esther 6.6, 
inba (oq Ten) / (eirev 6€) év éavT@ (Apuar). 

While 29 / 223 was ordinarily rendered in our Book by kapéia3*° — 
where God was not involved — yet the following passages are instruc- 
tive for our 7.17 and 9.4: 1.5 (Job about his sons), 3972) 123 3Nvp °938) 
02272 (onds / &v 77 dcavoia abrav; 1.8 // 2.3 (God to the diabolos), 
(avs vtay->y / by) yao anwa / mpocéoxes TH dtavoia cou (Kata TOU 
maods pou IwB (but mpocéoxes* ody? TQ OeparovTi you Iw 
tar?) 


7. The “‘lips’” (a’npy) of God occur but once in our Book, at 23.12, 
where (Yp7798 "MIDS (PND wx x7) PNY nix (:oN'ND) *NIDY 1D771) was 
rendered (... kal o¥ un éxkAlvw) amo EvTaduaTtwv avrod (... pn- 
ara avTov), ‘(...nor will I turn aside) from His precepts.’’ According 
to Bickell (p. 42), Beer, Dhorme, Gerleman (p. 59), and Gard (p. 35), 


20 On this passage in Psalms, as well as ci ba Kapola of God in the LXX of 
Psalms, see Soffer, op. cit., 99 f. 

30 On Kkapdta, dtavora, and the like, see E. Hatch, Essays in Bublical Greek 
(Oxford, 1889), Essay III (‘‘On Psychological Terms in Biblical Greek [and Philo]’’), 
94-131 (e. g., the interchange of kapéva and dravoa, 98 f., 102 f. Add, e. g., Josh. 
14.8, the data compiled in M. L. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek [Paris, 1931], 
Part III, ad loc.). It is a pity that Hatch did not analyze also vos in the LXX. See 
also F. Baumgartel - J. Behm’s article on kapdia in Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, III, 609-616. 

3 Cf. n. 26 above, and Liddell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon’, 8. mpooéX. 

32 In view of 7.17 (mpoaéxw Tov vodv) and the variations between 1.8 and 2.3 
(rpoctoxes TH Stavola // mpocécxes ody; Kata Tod matdds // TH Deparovtt), I 
wonder whether (rpocéoxes) ody (T@ .. .) in 2.5 does not harbor a corruption of 
obv 76 vobdv; it is easy to see how such a corruption could occur here. 
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@ suppressed the o’npw of God for anthropomorphic reasons. It is clear 
from our analysis above (§ 5) of the parallel 1» *1»8 that our translator 
was not bothered by anthropomorphism in this connection: for stylistic 
reasons alone he turned literal ‘‘the precepts of His lips . . . the words 
of His mouth” into ‘‘His precepts . . . His words.”’ This matter of style, 
likewise involving ‘‘lips’’ — but Job’s, not God’s — is evident also in 
11.2, where (Zophar to Job) (p7¥?) oxnay ws (-ON) 722 8? 0737 257), 
traditionally ‘‘a man full of talk,’ was reproduced neatly by (... q 
kal) 6 eU\ados (olerar etvar Sixatos); see Schleusner, s. v. (II, 558). 
One may compare here Prov. 16.21, where pno (ji22 8p? 32°0272) 
(np> 45’) anew was rendered of 6€ yAuxels év OY. 
8. The “eye(s)’” (py) of the Lord illustrates very well the style of 
our translator. In 14.3 (Jey vEvDA NAN °NS) AY ANP (AIr2y-7AN) was 
translated (obxyt kal tov’Tov) doyov éroinow (Kal TovTov éroinoas 
eloeNOety év Kpiwate évwmroy gov;), ‘Hast Thou not taken account 
(even of him)?”; and in 34.21 ayy rqys->2) wxe2qToy rry72 was 
rendered avtos yap oOparns éoTi eEpywyv avOpwrwv, édAnOev de 
avrov ovdév @Y Tpaccovaty, ‘For He is a beholder of the deeds of 
men, and nothing of what they do has escaped Him.”’ In both these 
passages, Bickell (pp. 42, 43) and Dhorme (Beer only in 14.3) would 
see cases of anthropomorphism. Bickell, with his one-track mind (see 
our Chap. I, pp. 58-60), saw this factor operating also in 11.4 (733 
sryaocnen / (... eye...) Kal Gueutros évavtiov aitov [ =rrysl, 
“and [I am] blameless before Him’’) and 25.5 (ryya iarxd oraziny / 
aotpa 6€ ot kafapa évayriov aitov, ‘‘and the stars are not pure 
before Him’’), to which he might have added 15.15 (vyrya xarxd one) / 
ovpavos d6€ ov Kabapds évaytiov avTov).33 

First of all, so far as such passages as II.4, 15.15, and 25.5 are 
concerned, it is a pity indeed that the ‘‘anti-anthropomorphists”’ failed 
not only to recognize or keep in mind the common prepositional 
function of *yya (as of 89; cf. note 21 above) but also to associ- 
ate these ‘‘God’’ passages with such ‘‘human’”’ passages as 18.3 
(Bildad to Job: oprya [37942 TAMAaD 32wM2 viID] / EvavTioy gouv;) and 
19.15 (Job about his erstwhile friends: omrya [one7 23] / évavTiov 
avTa@v).34 


33 Gerleman (p. 59): ‘‘The expression ‘the eyes of God’ is always paraphrased by 
the translator in one way or another. By way of example... 11, 4...34,12...” 
Gard (p. 34): ‘“‘Although the tendency of the translator to avoid expressing the action 
of God in human terms is especially noticeable in connection with the word ]’) ...” 
34 For a similar treatment of ’2}Y23 in the LXX of Psalms, see Soffer, op. cit., 
§ 7, p. 95; for Isaiah generally, see my discussion in the same Annual (27 [1956]), 
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As for Py nnpp in 14.3, our translator simply reproduced the 
correct idea of the Hebrew by ddyov émounow, ‘Thou hast taken 
account.” This is exactly the idiom used by him in 22.4, where 
(upYoa YoY Niar) WD Nx — note the virtually identical expres- 
sions in 14.3b and 22.4b—was rendered % \Oyov gov ToLvobmeEvos 
éheyéer oe (kal cuveccedevoerai cor eis Kpiowy;). Ziegler (pp. 286-7) 
has drawn attention to the ‘‘Wiederaufnahme desselben Wortes oder 
derselben Wendung...Im Buche Job sind solche Wiederholungen 
sehr haufig . . .."— where style and not anthropomorphism is involved ; 
our own 14.3 and 22.4 — not listed by Ziegler — constitute a typical 
case in point. The translator captured well the meaning of 14.3, cf., 
e. g., Rashi rxuna ppd, ‘‘to observe / examine closely his sins’’; 
Buttenwieser (cf. pp. 66-7 of our Chap. II), ‘‘Thou keepest constant 
watch.”’ Furthermore, as noted, e. g., by (Driver-)Gray, Peters, and 
Kissane, our verse is to be compared with 7.17; cf. 17b °> wise 79) 
3a pox mown >) (332273n, the LX X of which, 7 é7t mpogéxers TOV vod 
eis avtoyv, finds a fitting sequence in the rendering of 14.3a, \oyov 
émo.now. Dhorme would compare with 9.32-33 1298 72b2 wxend>>) 

. UBWOD WIN? Ni3)). 

In the case of 34.21 (by yyy °> / abros yap oparns), even 
Bickell admitted (p. 43), ‘‘attractionis quoque elegantia notari potest.” 
This willingness to sacrifice a literal reproduction of py for the sake 
of elegant composition can be seen in another passage, where God was 
not involved, 28.21: n->2 °ryn an?yn (... 920mm) / (7 6€ aogia.. .) 
NEANOev wavTa avOpwrror, ‘(and wisdom...) has escaped the notice 
of every man.” 

In 28.10 ivy (aN87 7p°°72) Ypa OK? Nina) is preserved in the LXX 
generally as (... may 6€ évriov) eidév pou 6 dgGadyos [ ="Py]. 
While there is some LX X and Old Latin evidence for avrov (‘‘His’’) 
instead of wou (‘‘mine’’),55 there can be little doubt that our trans- 
lator had -ry in his Vorlage and that pov is the original reading, avtou 
being but a later scribal concession to MT.# 


§ 15, p. 197; this holds true even in Isa. 36-39, cf. Marshall S. Hurwitz, ‘“The Septu- 
agint of Isaiah 36-39 in relation to that of 1-35, 40-66,” HUCA, 28 (1957), 75-83, 
§ I A, p. 76 (with reference to M. Johannessohn’s study). 

35 R. Homes - J. Parsons, Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum Variis Lectionibus, 
5 vols. (Oxford, 1798-1827), records here (Job in Vol. III [1823]) abrot 6 ogbadpos 
in @4 and oculus ejus in an Old Latin manuscript. 

36 It is not necessary to take seriously the notion that ‘‘The translator [read 
YY but]... employed a simple trick of translation, reading ) as ” to obtain "YY 
‘mine eye’...’’ (Gard, 34). If the anthropomorphism had bothered our translator, 
he did not need to pervert what was to him Holy Writ; he could readily have resorted 
to various kinds of paraphrase. As for the alleged ‘simple trick,” see end of § 4 above. 
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In 24.23 the LXX differs too much from MT to be taken up here: 
opoatby ary) jen mad idqe: / wadaxcobels un édmiféerw vyvas- 
Ojvar, AA\\a TecetTar voow. On the LXX rendering of 777 by pry in 
34.21, see above. 


9. God’s wp} is mentioned but once in our Book, in 23.13, and it is 
rendered there as elsewhere in our Book for man’s wb): °21 N82 N17) 
(wy) mms) wen (aw / (ed 6€ Kal adros expivey olTWS37?...) 0 Yap 
abros (nOé\noev Kal éxotnoev), ‘for He Himself (willed and did),” 
understanding wp) correctly as but the equivalent of a personal pro- 
noun, parallel to sin in the first stich. With this may be compared 
Job’s wp: in 30.25 ({jras>] wa: now / éorévaka [idav avdpa ev 
avayKa.s}], ‘I groaned [when I saw a man in distress]’’) and 32.2 
((orm>xe] swe) ipas-by [...ahwa... sims As aon]) / dd7e aaeOnver 
éauvTov dixavoy [évaytiov Kuplov], ‘because he declared himself 
just’). It is, finally, interesting to note that regardless of the Greek 
conception of Yux7, our translator felt no compunction in reproducing 
literally 13.14, ‘p22 ows wen / Pox dé wou Onow & xeLpil. 


10. In two of the three times that mention was made of the 79¥) 
of God, the LXX reproduced the term literally: 32.8, sam ]28) 
(apan) -Iw nowy (wixa / mvon dé mavToKpaTopos; 33.4, (inwy 2x7) 
(czynm) Ww newn / avon 6€ mavtoKpatopos (7 didacKxoved pe [="2ENN; 
see Chap. V below]).3§ This is the same word that our translator 
employed for the nov of Job in 27.3: °2 "new Tiyb2~2 / H uny Ere 
THS TvonsS mou évovons. 

Consequently, because (53: ix M70) TAN’) TP8 now in 4.9 was 
reproduced by amd mpootaymatos Kuplov (amoXovyTaL, amo dé 
TvEevmaTos Opyns av’Tod agavicOjoovTat), it is methodologically 
wrong to assume, as did Beer (cf. Bickell, p. 43), that “@®... nur 


37] have elsewhere (‘‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian Translations of the 
Hebrew Bible,’ Yearbook of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 63 [1953], 
238 f.) drawn attention to Leo Prijs’ convincing solution (Jiidische Tradition in der 
Septuaginta (Leiden, 1948], 32) of this long-standing Hebrew-Greek problem (see, 
e. g., the several — desperate — opinions collected in Beer), namely, LXX “‘if He 
Himself has judged thus” reflects an interpretation of TMS82 817) that coincides — 
or shares a common origin — with the rabbinic interpretation preserved in Midrash 
Rabbah on Deut. 1.7, ‘‘... what does IMS3 817) mean? Resh Lakish said, ‘That the 
Holy One blessed be He renders and seals a decision by Himself’? (7147 128 4D 
Iw? INA NIT OD AYN] (RW ANN NIN TM PT paw pm yt oon bs 

aoxsy> amm yt mapae ,wp> wa as TRA NIM 17D 

38 Tf (JD TNS?) PD NOW) in 26.4 refers to God (cf., e. g., [Driver-]Gray, Kissane). 
then mvo7 6€ Tivos éotiv would he an additional case in point. 
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dogmatische Ubersetzung, weil Gott bei dem alexandrinischen Juden 
keine now: haben darf”’ (pace 32.8 and 33.4 in our Book, and the LXX 
elsewhere in the Bible!); cf. Dhorme, “@... pour éviter l’anthropo- 
morphisme.” Actually Schleusner explained the LXX a long time 
ago (s. v., IV, 498), “‘Non legerunt mix, ut nonnullis placuit, sed rem 
expresserunt non vocis proprietatem. Nam flatus iste Dei est eius 
imperium.” Ziegler (p. 280) lists our now: / mpooraypa as one of a 
number of instances in which our translator ‘‘Konkreta durch 
Abstrakta wiedergegeben’”; and cf. mpoorayua for God’s 7 in 
§ 1 above. 


11. The nin of the Lord is referred to three times in our Book, and 
twice it is translated literally: 27.3, (asa) ai>8 m7) Ca nay) tiy-ba-9) / 
(h nv ere THs vos wou éevovons) mvedua dé Oelov (TO TeEpLdy pot 
év piotiv); and 33.4, Cron we nowy inyy) bem / rvedua Belov (TO 
TONTAY Me, VON. O€ TAaVTOKPaTOpOS ...). 

In 26.13, however, (ma wn) it? 19h n4_y Ory) inna was rendered 
KAetOpa (6€ ovpavod dedoikaci atrov...), “the bars (of heaven 
fear Him...).’’ In the light of 27.3 and 33.4 (where the parallel now: 
was likewise reproduced literally; see immediately above), it was but 
gratuitous on the part of Bickell to accuse our translator of rendering 
wma by kAetOpa in order to avoid the anthropomorphism (p. Io, n. 13, 
‘Sma, LXX xdXet6pa ='n'ra ad eliminandum afflatum Dei’’). Clearly 
the LX X-Vorlage read *r712 (so most commentators, e. g., Schleusner, 
s. v., III, 324; [Driver-]Gray; Dhorme); whether *m73 is — or harbors 
something of — the original reading, will be taken up later. Note that 
kA€tOpa was used also in 38.10 for n’72. 


(to be continued) 
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f Paake Cleansing of the Temple account given in Mark 11.15-19 
has attracted the interest of several generations of scholars 
from different points of view. Because the word, Ayoras, is used in 
Mark 11.17, this study will examine the meaning of the two words, 
kAérrTys and AnoTHs, to discover the significance of each word as it is 
used in the Old Testament, New Testament, Apocrypha, and Josephus, 
Wars of the Jews. Information gained from this inquiry will then be 
employed to find a correct translation for Mark 11.17: kal édl6acke, 
Kal €deyev aitots Ob yéypamrat Ste ‘O oikos wou oikos mpocevxfs 
KAnOnoerar maou Tots Eve; bets 6€ wemrounxare abTov omndaLov 
AnoTav. 

kAém7Tns? is used seventeen times in the Septuagint and sixteen 
times in the New Testament. In none of these instances is kAém7Tns 
used in such a way as to describe a brigand or marauder. According 
to the Old Testament a x\émrns is one who breaks in [Ex. 22.2(1); 
Zech. 5.4], who comes in the night (Job 24.14), and enters through 
windows (Joel 2.9). New Testament Christians are warned not to 
lay up for themselves treasures on earth where xAémrau break in and 
steal (Matt. 6.19-20; Luke 12.33). Seven times Christians are warned 
to stay awake because the Son of Man, Jesus, or the Day of the Lord 
will come like a kNémrns.3 


t Louis J. and Mary E. Horowitz fellow. 

2 In the Septuagint 32) is the only Hebrew word rendered by kAémrns. 

3 Various verbal forms of k\émrev carry the same force. Among its 28 uses in 
the Old Testament and four uses in the Apocrypha, some are the following: Rachel 
éxAeWe her father’s household gods (Gen. 31.30-32). Joseph was stolen (€kAam7Tn) 
out of the land of the Hebrews (Gen. 40.15). He asked his brothers why they had 
stolen (€xA@Pare) his silver cup (Gen. 44.5). The eighth commandment, wherever 
found either in the Old Testament or the New Testament, is Ov x\éWeus [Ex. 20.14 
(15); Lev. 19.11; Deut. 5.19 (17); Matt. 19.18; Mark 10.19; Luke 18.20; Rom. 13.9]. 
Legislation provides punishment for the Israelite who steals an ox, a sheep [Ex. 
22.1 (22.37)], or one of his brethren, the people of Israel [Ex. 21.17 (16); Deut. 
24.7]. Accounts relate that men have stolen devoted things (Josh. 7.11), King David 
{II Sam. 19.41 (43)], the king’s son (II Kings 11.2; II Chron. 22.11), food (Prov. 
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In the Wars of the Jews, Josephus never uses the noun, KAé77T7s, 
and he uses the verbal form, kAéw7euv, only enough to assure us that 
he was familiar with the term and could have used it more frequently 
if it had been descriptive of the type of activity he wished to relate. 
The only clear use of the verb was to describe the character of Albinus 
when he ruled the Jews. Josephus says, ‘“‘He regularly stole (€xAerTev) 
and seized (Sunpmavev) the substance of everyone”’ [II(273)].* Later, 
Josephus said, ‘‘The crimes of Albinus were, for the most part, per- 
petrated in secret and with dissimulation” [II(277)]. xAom7js, a word 
closely related to xAémrewv, was also used once. In training soldiers in 
Galilee, Josephus told them ‘‘he should test their military discipline, 
even before they went into action, by noting whether they abstained 


6.30), and some prophets steal the words of the Lord from one another (Jer. 23.30). 
Isaiah said, ‘‘Your princes are rebels and companions of thieves (kAer7@v)”’ (1.23). 

The New Testament uses some form of kAémrew 11 times. It describes the 
activity of kAémrrat who steal treasures on earth (Matt. 6.19-20). Guards were 
placed at the tomb of Jesus ‘“‘Iest his disciples go and steal him away” (Matt. 27.64; 
28.13). Paul warned against stealing along with other personal immoral acts (Rom. 
2.21; 13.9). When Judas said the ointment should have been sold for 300 denarii 
and given to the poor, John comments that Judas didn’t care for the poor but was 
interested in the value because he was a KAém7ns (John 12.6). 

In the following passages KAémTys and Anorns are used together: Hos. 7.1: 
“The kAérrns breaks in, and the Agorns raids without.”” Obad. 1.5: “If xAémrat 
come to you, if Ayorai at night...” I Esdras 4.23: ‘‘Yea, a man taketh his sword, and 
goeth forth to make outroads, and Anorevew and k\émrewv.”’ Ep. Jer. 57: “Neither 
are those gods of wood, and overlaid with silver and gold, able to escape either 
from kAémrat or Anoral.” John 10.8: “All who came before me are kAémrat and 
Anoral.” I Cor. 6.10: ‘Nor kAémrat.... nor Anorat will inherit the kingdom of 
God.” 

In most of these instances, the two words are clearly distinguished — the xAérrns 
breaks in but the Ano7ms raids along the way (Hos. 7.1). If one both robs and steals, 
it means he functions both inside and outside. One who is both a thief and a brigand, 
both pilfers and pillages. The only example in which these two words may be com- 
bined in their meanings is in John 10.8 which groups all who came before as “kA€rTat 
and Angora.’ In John 10.10 the same collective sense may be meant when only 
kAémrns is used: “The kAérrns comes only to steal and kill and destroy.” Killing 
and destroying are everywhere else in the Bible classed as the activity of a Anor7s 
rather than a kAémrns. KAéwTns here seems to be an abbreviated expression for both 
kAérrns and Anorns referred to just two verses earlier. If this were not true, then 
John 10.10 would be the only instance in the Bible where violence is ascribed to a 
KAetTys. 

* Quotations marked (*) are my own translations. All other quotations from 
Josephus are from H. St. J. Thackeray’s translation in ‘‘The Loeb Classical Library.” 
Quotations from Strabo are from Horace L. Jones’s translation in ‘‘The Loeb 
Classical Library.’”” Except where marked (*), Talmudic and Midrashic quota- 
tions are from the Soncino translation, and Mishnaic references are from Danby’s 
translation. 
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from their habitual malpractices, theft (kNomfs), robbery (Ayoretas), 
and rapine (apmayjs) and ceased to defraud (€£amarav) their coun- 
trymen...” [II(581)]. Albinus apparently stole by employing fraud- 
ulent methods in his political activities. Four malpractices were 
listed by Josephus because they are different types of criminal activity 
in which soldiers sometimes engage. 

Of the two words examined for this paper, our attention has been 
given to kAémTys up to this point. This has been done to make certain 
that the Greeks had a good word for thievery and that it was used 
in the Old Testament, Apocrypha, Josephus, and the New Testament. 
We will now turn our attention to the second word, Anarns, which is 
much more important than xAémrys for this study. 

In the Septuagint, Anor7s‘ is used nine times and Anoreveuy once. 
Sirach asks, ‘‘Who trusteth an armed band (edf@vw AnorH) that 
_rusheth from city to city (31.26)?” ‘Yea, a man taketh his sword, 
and goeth forth to make outroads, and to rob (Anarevev)”’ (I Esdras 
4.23). In describing the impotence of heathen gods, their priesthood, 
and followers, the Epistle of Jeremy says: ‘He hath also a dagger 
in his right hand and an ax: but he cannot deliver himself from war 
and Anorat” (15). “The priests make fast their temples with doors, 
with locks, and bars, lest they be carried off by \norat” (18). 

Josephus uses some form of AnorTns 42 times,s Anorpixds 18 
times,® Anoretas 5 times,? AnorNpios twice,® and Apnorevery once? 
in the Wars of the Jews. In most of these instances Josephus is de- 
scribing a group of nationalistic plunderers who are organized into 
bands for guerrilla warfare. Hezekiah [I(204); II(56)] and Eleazar 
[I1(253)] are both classified as dpxtAnorat. One of the Aparat was 
Simon [II(57)] who ‘‘assumed the diadem. Perambulating the cav- 
alry with the \norat he had collected, he burnt down the royal palace 
at Jericho...” Simon was an important leader in the revolt against 
Rome who was led captive in the Roman victory procession and was 


4In the Septuagint 1172, y1», and 17v are the only Hebrew words rendered 
by Anorns. 

s 1(204); 1(204); 1(304); 1(398); 1(399); 11(56); 11(57); II (299); I1(253); I1(253); 
I1(254); I1(255); I1(271); I1(275); 125); (431); (434); War); 541); 
11(593); I1(593); 11(653); IV(135); 1V(138); IV(199); TV(242); 1V(244; 1V(409); 
IV(504); IV(510); IV(555); V(g0); V(421); V(448); V(515); V(524); V(546); 
V1(123); VI(129); VI(195); V1(324); VI(363). 

6 I(11); 1(305); 11 (228); 11 (235); I1(264); I1(511); I11(169); I11(177); I11(450); 
1V(84); IV(97); IV(202); IV(261); 1V (406); V(53); V(183); V1(363); V1(370). 

71(347); 1(349); I1(238); I1(273); I (581). 

® 1(398); 1V(408). 

9 11 (278). 
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executed at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus [VII(153-154)]. In his 
introduction Josephus asks the indulgence of the reader for his “‘stric- 
tures upon the tyrants or their bands of marauders (Aynorptxov) or for 
my lamentations over my country’s misfortunes”’ [I(11)]. It is quite 
clear that Josephus blames the bands of marauders who revolted 
against Rome for his country’s misfortunes. When Herod was first 
made King of the Jews, his immediate task was ‘‘a campaign against 
the cave dwelling brigands (él trols év Tots omndalos @punto 
\noTas) who were infesting a wide area and inflicting on the inhabit- 
ants evils no less than those of war’? [I(304)]. These Anorat were diffi- 
cult to conquer because they lurked in caves in the mountains where 
their guerrilla methods were most effective, and they would accept sui- 
cide rather than submission to Herod. Herod finally mastered the caves 
(ra omndara) by sending soldiers in baskets hung by ropes from the 
tops of the cliffs to the caves in the sides of the mountains where 
they fought the brigands with weapons or smoked them out with 
firebrands [I(309-11)]. Because he was successful in this venture 
Herod was later presented Trachonitis by Caesar “to prevent it 
from again being used by Anorai as a base for raids upon Damascus”’ 
[I(309)]. Later a certain ‘‘Judas, son of Ezekias, the brigand chief 
(apxtAnoTns) who in former days infested the country and was subdued 
by King Herod, raised a considerable body of followers, broke open 
the royal arsenals, and, having armed his companions, attacked the 
other aspirants to power”’ [II(56)]. If this weren’t enough to describe 
the violent activity of these nationalistic \norat, Josephus tells us fur- 
ther that some of the Anorai were called ovxapror [1(254); 1(441)]. 
The Wars of the Jews IV. iii describes the activity of these zealots 
when they took control of the temple. Josephus comments first that 
“In the end, to such abject prostration and terror were the people 
reduced and to such heights of madness rose these brigands, that 
they actually took upon themselves the election to the high priest- 
hood”’ [IV(147)]. Those who objected to this action were supported 
by “Jesus, son of Gamalas, and Ananus, son of Ananus, who at 
their meetings vehemently upbraided the people for their apathy 
and incited them against the zealots ((n\wrat) ; for so these miscreants 
called themselves...’’ [[V(160-61)]. As the friction became more 
intense between the zealots and those of the city, Josephus says that 
those from the city were ‘“‘persuaded that the city would be un- 
inhabitable by them unless the Ayorat were eradicated. The (nAwrat 
on the other hand, thought that unless they were victorious no form 
of punishment would be spared them’’ [IV(199)].* In this manner 
Josephus continues to use \porai and {nAwrat interchangeably. This 
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means that Josephus described both the (nAwrai and the otxapuor as 
Anarat or Aporptxol. They are organized troops whose leaders Josephus 
calls 4pxtAnaorai and who were in control of the temple in the First 
Revolt of the Jews against Rome. 

In the documents studied for this paper we have learned that 
KA€mrTns is used to describe a stealthy person who, without violence, 
deprives another person of his property. In the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, a Anorns is always a brigand, a marauder, a member of 
a gang whose activity takes place out of doors. He belongs to a troop 
that attacks caravans or settlements with weapons and robs them 
of their goods. In the Wars of the Jews, Josephus uses the term, 
MnoTHs, in a specialized sense. The \narat described by Josephus are 
almost always those who are engaged in guerrilla warfare against 
Rome prior to the fall of Jerusalem. Both brigands and guerrilla 
warriors attack in bands with weapons and rob the victims of their 
goods. If anyone wanted to describe certain guerrilla warriors in a 
derogatory manner, he might well call them “‘brigands’”’ as Josephus 
did. Furthermore Josephus was not the only one to describe warriors 
as \norat. Before the time of Josephus, Strabo summarized the early 
history of Israel by saying that for some time after Moses there 
were righteous leaders, ‘but afterwards, in the first place, supersti- 
tious men were appointed to the priesthood, and then tyrannical 
people... and from the tyrannies arose bands of robbers (ra \narnpia) 
for some revolted and harassed the country, both their own country 
and that of their neighbours, whereas others, co-operating with the 
rulers seized the property of others and subdued much of Syria and 
Phoenicia” (VII. 16.2.37). This is not ordinary brigandage, but 
rather part of the military program of the rulers to police the country 
and extend its borders. Strabo continues to make perfectly clear the 
exact regime he describes unfavorably: ‘‘At any rate, when now 
Judaea was under the rule of tyrants, Alexander was first to declare 
himself king instead of priest; and both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus 
were sons of his; and when they were at variance about the empire, 
Pompey went over and overthrew them... Pompey seized the city, 
it is said, after watching for the day of feasting, when the Judaeans 
were abstaining from all work; he filled up the trench and threw 
ladders across it; moreover, he gave orders to raze all the walls and, 
so far as he could, destroyed the haunts of the robbers (ra Anarnpia)”’ 
(VII. 16.2.40). When Josephus described those who fought against 
the Romans prior to the Fall of Jerusalem as \norat, he had a good 
precedent. Strabo had used the same terminology to describe the 
activity of the Hasmoneans prior to the intervention of Pompey in 
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63 B.C. References in Rabbinic literature may also reflect the same 
specialized meaning for \noTat.?? 

Once confronted with the fact that \yoTns was used in the Roman 
period to describe guerrilla warriors, four questions come to our 
attention: The first question is: “Did the New Testament writers 
ever use the term \yorns to mean the zealots who fought against 
Rome in the revolt that led up to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D.?” 
To answer this question, the following passages should be considered: 


x0 “Rabbi Meir said: A parable was stated, To what is this matter comparable? 
To two twin brothers [who lived] in one city; one was appointed king, and the other 
took to highway robbery (nvword). At the king’s command they hanged him. But all 
who saw him exclaimed, ‘The king is hanged!’ whereupon the king issued a command, 
and he was taken down’”’ (Sanhedrin 46b). 

“R, Judah b. R. Simon said: ‘This may be illustrated by a robber chief 
(ood :>D58) who revolted against the king, and the king announced, ‘I will give 
preferment to any man who captures him.’ (Midrash, Genesis R. XLVIII. 6). 
Anorat who revolt against kings, especially when the king is his own brother may be 
more than ordinary Anorai. They may be pretenders to the throne. 

“Take leaders with you who know how to argue, good speakers, like Levi bar 
Sisi and his companions. [The following event describes the ability of] Levi bar 
Sisi: Troops (n\o”1) entered his city. He then took a book of Torah and ascended 
to the roof and said before God, ‘Master of the Universe, if you abolish one word 
from this book, let the brigands (x*vo>) enter here. But if not, let them go.’ Imme- 
diately afterwards, they were sought and were not found” (P’sikta 165).* 

The parallel usage of no) and xvod suggests that the xvod referred to here 
may have been soldiers. 

“It once happened to some disciples of R. Akiba that while journeying to 
Chezib they were overtaken by robbers (o°v0"») who asked them whither they were 
going. They replied, ‘To Acco.’ On reaching Chezib they stopped. The robbers then 
said to them, ‘Whose disciples are you?’ And they replied, ‘The disciples of R. 
Akiba.’ Said they, ‘Happy are R. Akiba and his disciples for no evil man has ever 
encountered them’ ’’ (Abodah Zarah 25b). 

In its present context, the report of this event seems to imply that R. Akiba’s 
disciples were too clever for the brigands. There is another possible meaning for 
the original statement, however, if it were considered apart from its context. These 
ayo may have been Bar Cochba’s soldiers who participated in the Second Revolt 
of the Jews against Rome, with R. Akiba’s support (see P. Ta‘anith 68d). If this 
were the case, it should not be surprising that Bar Cochba’s soldiers avoided injuring 
R. Akiba’s disciples. 

Baba Batra 92b, Ketuboth 58a, and Kiddushin 11a list armed robbers (a’wod 
yD) together with those sentenced to death by the government. Baba Kamma 
I14a points out that there are two kinds of robbers: (jb12 2 *1n), the armed high- 
waymen (]"119 0°v09) and the customs collectors (}’221»). Abodah Zarah 26a distin- 
guishes between the thieves of Babylon (baa an) and the robbers of Palestine 
(Oxqw part pood). 

These references in Rabbinic literature are not strong enough to decide the 
case by themselves. They do not conflict with the evidence shown by Josephus and 
Strabo, however. 
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Jesus at Gethsemane asked the Romans, ‘‘Have you come out as 
against a Ayorys with swords and clubs to capture me?” (Matt. 26.55; 
see also Mark 14.48; Luke 22.52). Jesus was crucified with two Apnorat 
(Matt. 27.38-44; Mark 15.27). The man who went from Jerusalem 
to Jericho fell among Anarai who violently attacked him (Luke 10.30- 
36). John 18.40 reports that Barabbas was a \norns. Mark 15.7 adds 
further that he had been involved in a bloody insurrection. Among 
the hazards Paul claims to have endured are ‘“‘dangers from \yorat”’ 
(iliGor. 11226); 

This paper attempts to explain only one New Testament passage, 
Mark ‘T1.15-19, which will be examined in detail. According to this 
account, Jesus overturned the tables of the money changers in the 
temple and then said, ‘‘Is it not written, ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations’? But you have made it a den of 
_robbers’”’ (Mark 11.17; see also Matt. 21.13; Luke 19.46). The phrase 
that is of greatest interest for this study is orm\atov AnoTG@r, rendered 
“robbers’ cave’’ by Goodspeed, ‘‘den of robbers’? by Moffatt and 
RSV, and ‘‘den of thieves’ by the Authorized Version. If \naorns 
here were given the same meaning found in the Septuagint and 
Apocrypha, it should be translated, ‘‘cave of brigands.”’ If it receives 
the specialized meaning given by Josephus and Strabo, it would be 
rendered ‘‘cave of zealots.’’ AyaTns does not adequately describe the 
role of the priests in the story of the cleansing of the temple, unless 
this term be understood metaphorically. Others have found difficulty 
with the word in this context: Taylor™ says \norns means “‘ ‘brigand,’ 
as distinct from kAémrns ‘a thief,’’’ but he makes no attempt to 
explain what this means. Gould’ suggests that Jesus called the 
traffic in the temple robbery because this traffic was in opposition 
to the golden rule in principle. Branscomb,™ quoting many Jewish 
sources describing greed shown in the conduct of the temple markets, 
concludes, ‘“‘Jesus’ words about the ‘den of robbers’ do not sound 
so extreme in the light of these words of leading scribes.’”’ The second 
question raised is not whether Anorns is strong or extreme, but ‘‘Does 
it describe graft, greed, fraudulent, or unfair commercial practices?” 
Our study shows that there is no linguistic basis which enables us to 
take such a use of Anorns for granted. A \norhs, as Josephus has 


% Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., 1955, p. 464. 

% Ezra P. Gould, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According 
to St. Mark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903, p. 213. 

13 B, Harvie Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, p. 205. 
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clearly shown, may be a military hero who will willingly die for his 
country’s liberty or even take his life by his own hand rather than 
submit to slavery. Josephus uses the word om7Aaoy to mean the 
caves in which zealots hid during the First Revolt. If ommavov Anotav 
were given the same force in Mark, the accusation that God’s house 
had become a or7\atov AnoTa@y in the first century A. D. would mean 
that it had become a zealot stronghold. The third question is, ‘When 
was the temple a zealot stronghold?”’ In Mark 15.7 Barabbas is 
described as one who participated in an insurrection. Luke (13.1-2) 
reports that Pilate had mingled the blood of the Galileans with their 
sacrifices. Commentators have previously suggested that this slaughter 
took place in the temple area. So long as this is considered, the period 
of Jesus’ ministry must be left as a possible candidate for the Sis 
am Leben for Mark 11.17, even though we have no direct evidence 
that the zealots controlled the temple at this time. A more likely 
period, however, is the First Revolt of the Jews in 68-70 A. pb. This 
is the earliest date at which the temple was unquestionably a zealot 
stronghold. By considering 68-70 A. D. as the Sitz im Leben for Mark 
II.17 we are suggesting that these are not the ztpsissima verba Jesu 
but an existential interpretation of Jer. 7.11 and Isa. 56.7 by the 
early Christian church after the fall of Jerusalem. 

One difficulty with which we must deal is the fact that in Mark 
11.17 and its parallels in Matthew and Luke, this accusation is made 
in association with money changers who are in this context identified 
with Anorat. In order to translate Ayoral here as “brigands” or 
“zealots’’ we must ask the fourth question: ‘‘Can Mark 11.17 be 
separated from the rest of the pericope?” This is possible. The whole 
pericope, Mark I1.15-19 is composite in nature. Verse 16, ‘‘and he 
would not allow anyone to carry anything through the temple,”’ is 
an isolated halachic recollection, quite unlike the ordinary Gospel 
material and perhaps inserted later.4 It was either unknown to or 
omitted by both Matthew and Luke as well as John. Verse 18 is made 
up of editorial terminology that is also found elsewhere in the Gospel 
of Mark (see 1.22; 3.6; 6.2; 7.37; 10.26). ‘‘And the chief priests and 
scribes heard it and sought a way to destroy him; for they feared 
him, because all the multitude was astonished at his teaching.”” The 
Fourth Gospel (2.13-17) preserves a story of the cleansing of the 
temple which does not conclude with a reference toa erpatov Anordr. 
It may be that John preserves the earlier tradition to which Mark 


4 Compare with Berakoth 10.5: “He may not enter into the Temple Mount 
with his staff or his sandal or his wallet, or with the dust upon his feet, nor may he 
make of it a short by-path; still less may he spit there.” 
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appended this later tradition. The further fact that Luke gives this 
passage a separate introduction may indicate that it was at one time 
independent from the rest of the pericope. 

Once we consider Mark 11.17 as a separate tradition, it is not 
difficult to see how it might have arisen after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Jeremiah (7.11) had asked much earlier, ‘‘Has this house, which is 
called by my name, become a omndatov AnoT@v?”’ Isaiah (56.7) had 
prophesied: ‘‘For my house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
peoples.”’ It would not be strange for a Gentile branch of the Christian 
church to have believed that the temple should be a house of prayer 
for all-peoples. First century Christians certainly must have known 
about the Anorat who hid in ownAaca during the Jewish resistence 
movement against the Romans. They had also seen within the genera- 
tion when Mark was written, that the temple had really become a 
omnaoy \noTev. It is not surprising that they noted the difference 
‘between the prophecy of Isaiah and the affirmative answer given in 
their own day to the question asked by Jeremiah. 

From the evidence previously given it is clear that Anorns in 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha always refers to a brigand engaged 
in violent, outdoors activity. In other literature \XnoT7s refers to one 
engaged in guerrilla warfare. In the Wars of the Jews, Josephus 
describes the zealots who revolted against the Romans as Anotai who 
lurked in orndara. In light of the composite nature of Mark 11.15—19, 
it is not necessary to interpret Mark 11.17 metaphorically. It is 
possible to understand Anorai in this passage to mean those Jews who 
fought against Rome before the fall of Jerusalem. In any case: 


1) There is no linguistic evidence to support the translation ‘‘den 
of thieves” of the Authorized Version. 


2) ‘Den of robbers” of the R.S.V. is an improvement, but 


3) “Cave of brigands” is the best supported translation. If one 
must interpret the literal translation, then 


4) “A zealot stronghold” should be considered as doing the 
greatest justice to the historical circumstances without doing any 
violence to the linguistic evidence. 
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THE MUMAR—A STUDY IN RABBINIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 


JAKOB J. PETUCHOWSKI 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


— 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF ‘‘APOSTATES”’ 
UST as biblical religion knows of various types of sins and sinners 

(het, pesha‘, ‘awon, etc.), so, and perhaps even more, does Rab- 
binic Judaism distinguish between different classes of transgressors, — 
though it is not always easy to find the right English word which would 
correspond to a particular class. To employ, as it is often done, the 
one word “‘apostate’’ to translate such different terms as apigoros, 
meshummad, and mumar,' means to blur some fine distinctions which, 
if clearly recognized, could contribute to our understanding of the 
psychology of the Rabbis. 

In listing the more grievous sinners, who are bereft of a share in 
the World-to-Come, Maimonides, basing himself on all available 
rabbinic sources, enumerates the following :? 

(i) The minim; (ii) the apigorsim; (ili) the deniers of Revela- 
tion; (iv) the deniers of Resurrection and the Coming of the Messiah; 
(v) the mumarim;} (vi) those who incite the many to sin; (vii) those 


« Cf. Kohler and Gottheil, ‘‘Apostasy and Apostates from Judaism,” in J. E., 
Vol. II, p. 12. 

2 Vad, Hilkhoth Teshubhah 3:6. 

3 Reading with the Constantinople ed. 070107 instead of the o’17197 of the 
common editions, since, in his explanation of the various categories (ibid., 3:9), 
Maimonides proceeds to discuss the mumarim, and not the moredim. In general, it 
should be borne in mind that the frequent juxtaposition in rabbinic sources of such 
words as 7010, }), and 7o1wn, must have led, for reasons of internal and external 
censorship, to occasional substitutions of one term for another. In our present study 
we have endeavored to utilize only such source material where the mention of an 
original 7019 seems beyond the shadow of a doubt. To illustrate our procedure: 
Tosefta Hullin 1:1 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 500) reads 1b»D8 *m> 1b*DR winwd paw bon 
‘33 Towo bxaw ibys) bay. For the word tw» Zuckermandel quotes the variant 
3010, which is the one adopted by us in view of the fact that this teaching is quoted in 
b. Hullin 4b as follows: 7010 bxiw rd°DN1 Say 1S°DE1 oma 1d°DND pumw bon. The whole 
nature of the discussion in the b. Hullin passage proves that 1019 is the right 
word. 
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who separate themselves from the ways of the community; (vili) he 
who, like Jehoiakim, blatantly commits a transgression in public; 
(ix) the informers; (x) those who instil fear in the community not 
for a religious cause; (xi) the murderers; (xii) the slanderers; and 
(xiii) he who draws forward his prepuce (to hide the sign of the 
covenant). 

In our present study we are concerned with Maimonides’ fifth 
category, that of the mumarim which, as can be seen, forms a class 
distinct from the other twelve. Maimonides defines the mumarim 
as follows :4 : 

“There are two types of Jewish mumarim: the ‘mumar in regard 
to one transgression,’ and the ‘mumar in regard to the whole Torah.’ 
A ‘mumar in regard to one transgression’ is he who persists in com- 
mitting that particular transgression wittingly, and who has become 
accustomed to it and well-known for it, even if it concerns only one 
of the lighter commandments. For example, he persists in wearing 
sha‘atnez, or in shaving the corner of his beard; — with the result 
that, as far as he is concerned, this particular mizgwah is made to 
appear as if it had been abolished from the world. Such a one, then, 
is a mumar in regard to that particular matter; — that is, if he does 
so in a spirit of defiance (Jehakh‘is). ‘A mumar in regard to the whole 
Torah’ describes him who goes over to the idolatrous religions at a 
time of forced conversions (besha‘ah shegozerin gezerah), and cleaves 
unto them, and says: ‘What profit do I have in cleaving unto Israel, 
seeing that they are lowly and persecuted? It were better for me to 
cleave unto those whose power is greater.’5 Such a one is a ‘mumar in 
regard to the whole Torah.’ ”’ 

By making reference to the element of defiance (Jehakh‘is) in de- 
scribing the mumar, Maimonides makes it clear that he is dealing 
with only one of the two major types of mumar known to Tradition; 
the other, the mumar lete’abhon, which will be discussed below, being 
apparently deemed a somewhat less evil type. It should also be 
remembered that Maimonides’ task in the Mishneh Torah was that 


4 Yad, Hilkhoth Teshubhah 3:9. 

5 Rabad criticizes Maimonides for having chosen this illustration of the ‘mumar 
in regard to the whole Torah,’ since the case described is that of a min. Joseph Caro 
(Keseph Mishneh, ad loc.) defends Maimonides by distinguishing among non-Jewish 
religions between idolatrous and non-idolatrous ones, and also by emphasizing the 
ulterior motives of the mumar who, unlike the min, does not convert to another faith 
for reasons of conviction, but merely in order to be with the strong rather than with 
the weak. Maimonides’ own use of the phrase ‘‘and cleaves unto them’”’ does, in 


fact, suggest the continuous attachment to the pagan religion even after the gezerah 
has been removed. 
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of a systematizer. In rabbinic literature as a whole the definition of 
mumar is not always so clear-cut, and may even, on occasion,® in- 
clude Maimonides’ thirteenth category — that of the man who draws 
forward his prepuce — in the definition of what constitutes a mumar. 
It is, in fact, the very uncertainty which prevails in rabbinic literature 
with regard to the precise definition of the mumar which we have made 
the subject of this present study, —which latter is designed not so 
much to determine the precise locale of the mumar’s ultimate destiny, 
or even to reach halakhic conclusions, but to shed light on the psy- 
chological understanding of the Rabbis in their awareness of various 
types of sinners. 


Il. THe NaME Mumar 


The word 101 is a Hoph‘al participle of the verb 19,7 which, in the 
Hiph‘il, means “‘to change, to alter, to exchange.’’® In the light of 
Jer. 2.11 it is easy to see how the verb could have assumed the meaning 
of “‘changing one’s religion, becoming an apostate.’ But such a 
meaning would more naturally have been attached to the Hiph‘il 
of this verb. We would thus expect the form 12, rather than 7930.9 
The Hoph‘al form would seem to indicate that the individual concerned 
has ‘become changed,” rather than that he actively performed a 
change. This is all the more of significance in view of the fact that a 
mumar, as we have already seen in Maimonides’ brief description, 
need not at all be a complete apostate; that, in fact, the mere per- 
sistence in disobeying even one of the lighter commandments could 
stamp a man as a mumar. Our further investigation will show that, 
with but few exceptions, the mumar is recognized as a bona fide Jew, 
and is even trusted with the performance of ritual acts. It would 
perhaps be closer to the original meaning of the word to see in the con- 
cept of mumar something resembling our modern concept of “‘aliena- 
tion.”” The mumar has become alienated either from the totality of 
Jewish observance, or from one or more aspects thereof. The real 
character of the mumar will become clearer once we have looked at 
some of the concrete instances mentioned in rabbinic literature. 


6 Tosefta Horayoth 1:5, (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 474), and, in the light of b. Horayoth 
11a, reading Zuckermandel’s variant 7019 instead of the text’s Town. 

7 Cf. Kohut, Aruch Completum, Vol. V, p. 165. 

CE, /8i, IDS Jean (0s iGtey Os Uh AEB 

9The form 7°99 does occur, in Yalqut Shime‘oni, Genesis, ch. 136 — where, 


however, it has the sense of “‘I shall make you change your religion.” 
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II]. Wat Laws DoEs THE Muma4rR TRANSGRESS? 


While rabbinic literature knows of the ‘mumar in regard to the whole 
Torah,’?® it is more often concerned with the ‘mumar in regard to one 
particular law.’* Theoretically, of course, the latter category would 
take in any one of the 613 commandments. But it is instructive to see, 
first of all, what transgressions are not mentioned in those instances 
where the rabbinic literature gets down to concrete cases. Thus we 
note a total absence of references to sexual transgressions, for example, 
or to infringements of civil law. The concrete cases, as a whole, seem 
to be primarily those connected with idolatry, the non-observance of 
the Sabbath and, above all, with forbidden foods. The following 
mumarim are specified :— 


(i) mumar in regard to idolatry ;? 
(ii) mumar in regard to circumcision,® who seems to be distinguished 
from 
(iii) the man who draws forward his prepuce;*4 
(iv) the desecrator of the Sabbath,*s who exists in two varieties: 
(v) the (Sabbath desecrating) mumar who observes the Sabbath in 
public,?® and 
(vi) the man who desecrates the Sabbath in public;?7 
(vii) the man who wears kil’ayim;"8 
(viii) the man who eats forbidden fat;79 
(ix) the man who eats carrion and meat of animals not ritually 
slaughtered ;?° 
(x) the man who eats forbidden animals and reptiles; 
(xi) the man who eats a flea or a gnat;” 
(xii) the man who eats pork;?3 


© B. Hullin 4b: ady> aninn bad nw. 

x [bid.: tnx 1274 ID. 

2B. Hullin 4b; b. ‘Erubhin 69a: ora213 nnayd rnw. Cf. Sh. A. Voré De‘ah 2:5. 
3B. Hullin 4b: mory> apw. Cf. Sh. A., Y. D. 2:7. 

™ Tosefta Horayoth 1:5 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 474): 71wo7. 

8 Tosefta, loc. cit.: navn ns $onon. 

© B. ‘Erubhin 69b: pws inav qDwy DD. 

7 [bid.: won7Da mnaw dynpz. Cf. Sh. A., Y. D., 2:5. 

8 Tosefta, loc. cit. and b. Horayoth 11a: oxd> warn. 

17 B. Horayoth 11a: abn bon. 

0 Tosefta, loc. cit. and b. Horayoth, loc. cit.: mw) nyb°33 boy. 
ax [bid.: nwo orxpw (sox). 

22 B. ‘Abhodah Zarah 26b: 7x win 8 ANN wiyrD Sox. 

23 Tosefta, loc. cit: In qwa S217. 
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(xiii) the mumar in regard to (idolatrous) libation ;4 

(xiv) the man who drinks Gentile wine;*5 and 

(xv) the man who does something wrong which even his yezer does 
not crave.”6 


IV. MorivaTIon 


The instances mentioned above create the impression that the mumar 
is above all a man who is unable to control his appetites when they 
come into collision with the restrictive provisions of the law. We hear, 
indeed, specifically about the man who eats carrion for reasons of 
appetite.*7 But rabbinic literature also reckons, as we have already 
seen in the description given by Maimonides, with the man who is a 
mumar out of a spirit of defiance”® or, as the Hebrew has it, lehakh‘is, 
“to provoke (sc. God).’’ A man, through his blatant non-observance 
of a given provision of the law, may thereby demonstrate his disbelief 
in the divine authorship of that particular provision or, in the case of 
the ‘mumar in regard to the whole Torah,’ of the Law as such. 

Since the overt acts of both mumarim are likely to be identical, the 
question of motivation is one to the discussion of which the ancient 
Rabbis were compelled to address themselves. Characteristic in this 
context is a discussion between Rab Aha and Rabina.?? The one wants 
to preémpt the term mumar exclusively for the case in which a man 
breaks the law for reasons of appetite. Where a man breaks the law 
out of a spirit of defiance, he is no longer a mumar, but a min. The 
other, per contra, recognizes the category of mumar lehakh‘is, and wants 
to see the term min applied in the case of the idol-worshipper only. 

At this point of the discussion a teaching is introduced which 
would clearly indicate that there is in fact such a category as ‘mumar 
out of a spirit of defiance’: ‘If a man ate a flea or a gnat, he is a 
mumar.’’ Now, as Rashi rightly remarks,°° this is not the kind of food 


24 B. ‘Erubhin 69b: 70.9 7010. 

25 Tosefta, loc. cit., b. Horayoth, loc. cit., b. ‘Erubhin, loc. cit: 7D1 ) anv, It is 
possible that this latter meaning is to be given also to the 7029 119 mentioned in the 
previous note, since actual participation in pagan libation rites would more likely 
result in the appellation of ‘mumar in regard to idolatry.’ 

26 Tosefta, loc. cit.: 4 AXn 14° PRY IIT TIA. 

2B, Hullin 4a, b. Sanhedrin 27a: paxny mba; bow aww. Cf. Sh. A., Y. D. 


28 B. Sanhedrin 27a: pyan> rw... pax’nd rrp. 

29 B. ‘Abhodah Zarah 26b; parallel in b. Horayoth t1a. 

30 Ad loc. Perhaps this is the sort of thing the Tosefta meant, as quoted in 
Note 26, above. 
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which anybody’s appetite craves. The eating of fleas and gnats is 
clearly a demonstration of defiance! 

But the interlocutor in this discussion, who rejects the concept of 
mumar lehakh‘is, tries to reconcile this teaching with his view as well: 
The man who eats fleas and gnats may still only do so because he has 
a craving for a taste which no Jew has tasted before. And so, his eating 
of even only one flea and one gnat is not a case of defiance at all, but 
of what we today would call a ‘‘taste thrill”; and the category of 
mumar lehakh'is remains excluded! 

Tradition has decided otherwise, and recognizes the existence of 
“appetitive’ mumar and “‘defiant’’ mumar side by side. 


V. EVALUATION OF THE Two TYPES 


There was no reason for the Rabbis to state their preference for the 
one rather than for the other type of mumar, though prima facie the 
exclusion by Maimonides of the mumar lete’abhon from those destined 
to lose their share in the World-to-Come might lead us to believe that 
breaking the law for reasons of appetite was a lesser evil than breaking 
the law in a spirit of defiance. The matter is, however, somewhat more 
complicated. 

In the talmudic discussion about unsuitable witnesses at legal 
proceedings,3! we hear the unanimous opinion that the mumar who 
eats carrion (nebheloth) for reasons of appetite is disqualified as a 
witness. However, as far as the mumar lehakh‘is is concerned, the 
opinions diverge. Abaye considers him to be disqualified, but Raba 
would accept him as suitable. Abaye bases his view on an identification 
of mumar with rasha‘, and paraphrases Ex. 23.1 as ‘‘Do not appoint 
the rasha‘ as a witness.’’ Raba, on the other hand, stresses the word 
“‘malice’’ (hamas, — which, in rabbinic parlance, has overtones of 
shady financial transactions) in that same verse, and maintains that 
the only rasha‘ to be disqualified in this context is the one guilty of 
hamas.** 

It is immaterial to our purpose that the Halakhah decided in favor 
of Abaye, and against Raba.33 The fact remains that, at the time when 
the Halakhah was still in the making, and the concepts were as yet 
fluid, a man of the stature of a Raba could see his way to evaluating 


3t B. Sanhedrin 272. 

32 }pya vont yw. Cf. the further definitions of pon in b. Sanhedrin 27a. 

33 Cf. Maimonides, Yad, Hilkhoth ‘Eduth 10:3; 11:10; and Sh. A., Hoshen 
Mishpat 34:2. 
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the “‘defiant’”’ mumar as more trustworthy in aspects of the law not 
related to his “‘defiance’”’ than the “‘appetitive’’ mumar. 

Also interesting in this connection are the motivations which later 
commentators adduce for the unanimous rejection of the mumar 
lete’abhon. Rabbenu Hananel (11th cent.)34 feels that the man who lets 
his desires run away with him in the case of forbidden meat is likely 
to have no more scruples when it comes to the desire for money; and 
he may thus not stop at perjury. Rashi35 introduces an economic 
element into the discussion. According to him, even the eating of 
nebheloth~‘for reasons of appetite’ is due to a greed for money, since 
this forbidden meat is cheaper to obtain than the permitted one. Thus 
the mumar okhel nebheloth lete’abhon is a priori like a rasha‘ dehamas, 
and therefore disqualified as a witness. 

An interesting parallel to the two types of mumar recognized in 
rabbinic literature is found in Aristotle’s discussion, in the Seventh 
Book of his Nicomachean Ethicss*, as to whether ‘‘a man, who does 
or pursues what is pleasurable as the result of conviction and because 
he deliberately chooses that course, might be regarded as a better man 
than he who acts in the same way, not because he has reasoned himself 
into doing this, but because he cannot master his love of pleasure.’’37 
Aristotle’s man who pursues what is pleasurable ‘‘as the result of 
conviction”’ is the counterpart of the mumar lehakh‘is, while the man 
who “cannot master his love of pleasure’ would surely be recognized 
by the Rabbis as an apt description of the mumar lete’abhon. The 
latter likewise corresponds to Aristotle’s picture of the ‘‘incontinent”’ 
man, so that mutatis mutandis his description of the “‘intemperate’’ 
man would fit the mumar lehakh‘is.3® 

Aristotle is at first inclined to let that pass for a plausible argument 
which prefers the pleasure-seeker ‘‘as a result of conviction’’ to the 
one ‘“‘who cannot master his love of pleasure.’’ After all, the deliberate 
voluptuary is a reasonable creature, and he is more likely to be cured, 
since there is a chance of persuading him to alter his point of view; 
whereas the incontinent man has already had ‘‘all the conviction he 
can get down. Otherwise a change in the conviction that he was 
right might have stopped him. As it is, he is convinced that he ought 
to do one thing, and he does another all the time.’’39 If Raba, in the 


34 Ad b. Sanhedrin 27a. 38 [bid. 

36 All our references are to The Ethics of Aristotle, translated by J. A. K. Thomson. 
Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1955. 

37 Ethics, Book Seven, ch. II (p. 197). 

38 Op. cit., Book Seven, passim. 

39 Op. cit., Book Seven, ch. II (p. 197). 
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discussion we have considered above, could have formulated his 
lenient view of the mumar lehakh‘is in terms of Greek thought, he 
might have subscribed to this (preliminary) formulation of Aristotle’s. 

But, on further reflection, Aristotle comes to the conclusion that 
the “incontinent” man is to be preferred to the ‘intemperate’ one, 
after all. The incontinent man is always capable of remorse, whereas 
the intemperate man turns out to be incurable.‘? Vice is a chronic; 
incontinence, an intermittent, ill. ‘‘The intemperate man deliberately 
chooses to follow in the train of, his lusts from a belief that he ought 
always to pursue the pleasure of the moment. The incontinent man 
pursues it, too, but has no such belief.’’4 

In Rabbinic Judaism, this preference for the ‘‘incontinent’’ over 
the ‘intemperate’? man finds its legal repercussion in the laws gov- 
erning the lengths to which one has to go in order to save human 
life. This introduces us to the categories of those one need not 
help to save (moridin welo ma‘alin).” In codifying the conclusions, 
Maimonides dooms the persistent sinner, but he specifically excludes 
from this harsh decision ‘‘the sinful Israelite who does not continuously 
persist in his wickedness, but commits transgressions for his own 
enjoyment, such as the one who eats nebheloth for reasons of appetite. 
He must be saved.’ The mumar lete’abhon, in other words, like 
Aristotle’s “incontinent man,’’ is deemed to be ‘‘curable,’’ — which 
may also account for Maimonides’ reckoning only the mumar lehakh‘is 
among those who have no share in the World-to-Come. 


VI. CONSISTENCY 


We have already noted*4 that Rabbinic Law distinguishes between 
the ‘mumar in regard to the whole Torah’ and the ‘mumar in regard to 
one particular law.’ We have also seen the view expressed in the 
discussion between Rab Aha and Rabina, and also voiced by Rabbah 
bar bar Hanah in the name of Rabbi Yohanan,‘s that a mumar lehakh‘is 
really corresponds to a min. But the mumarim we mostly encounter in 


4° Op. cit., Book Seven, ch. VIII (p. 212). 

4 Op. cit., Book Seven, ch. III (p. 198). 

# Cf. the discussion in b. ‘Abhodah Zarah 26a, b. 

43 Yad, Hilkhoth Roge’ah 4:11, 12; and cf. Sh. A., Y. D. 158:1, where the phrase 
vby prone xd aw x2 ox 2"p) is reminiscent of Aristotle’s view that the “incontinent” 
man is “‘curable.”’ 

44 See above, Notes 10 and 11. 

4s See above, Note 29. The *prtx in b. Horayoth 11a should, of course, be ]’» with 
the Venice ed. and the parallel passage in b. ‘Abhodah Zarah 26b. 
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halakhic discussions do not create the impression that they either 
completely stand outside of the Jewish community, or that they have 
become alienated from all the provisions of the Torah. By and large, 
they seem to be of the type which, within a total Jewish structure, 
and together with a general observance of the Torah, disregards the 
one or the other provision, — particularly in the area of the dietary 
laws. 

The question of such a mumar’s trustworthiness as a witness has 
already been discussed, and we have seen that the Halakhah rules 
against-him.’* But his untrustworthiness as a witness does not yet 
imply a like untrustworthiness in other areas of Jewish Law. But 
can he be trusted? 

The view is expressed4’ that a ‘mumar in regard to one particular 
law’ is not a ‘mumar in regard to the whole Torah.’ This indicates 
how far from justified we are when we translate mumar simply as 
‘‘apostate”’! There is even a view to the effect that the ‘mumar in 
regard to idolatry’ is not to be considered as a ‘mumar in regard to 
the whole Torah’!4®8 And none other than the famous Amora Samuel 
is quoted by Rab ‘Anan as the authority for the statement that ‘‘one 
is permitted to eat of the meat of an animal slaughtered by a ‘mumar 
in regard to idolatry’.’’49 It is true that the Talmud ultimately rejects 
the view which denies the identity of idolatry and the rejection of the 
whole Torah, so that Rab ‘Anan stands refuted.5° But that the view 
should have been represented in the Babylonian academies in the 
first place is worth bearing in mind. 

It might indicate, on the one hand, that, in 3rd century Babylonia, 
the idea of a Jew’s flirting with idolatry was remote, and only a 
matter of academic debate. It might show us, on the other, that a 
Jewish ‘mumar in regard to idolatry’ was not a min or real apostate, but 
merely someone who externally, and for an ulterior motive, conformed 


46 At the Second Israelitische Synode in Augsburg (1871) the case was reported of 
a rabbi in a Hungarian village who insisted on marrying a couple a second time, after 
he had been told that one of the witnesses at the first ceremony was not too particular 
about observing the Sabbath law. (Cf. Verhandlungen der zweiten israelitischen 
Synode zu Augsburg. Berlin, 1873, p. 65.) The Synod, not surprisingly, duly passed 
a resolution that ‘‘Niemand kann bei Trauungen und Ehescheidungen wegen Nicht- 
beachtung eines Ritualgesetzes als Zeuge beanstandet werden.” (op. cit., p. 256.) 

47 B, Hullin 4b: mdr anna $255 on 17 8d TNX IT ANID. 

#8 Ibid.: abia aninn $55 rp 17 Nb oraz nTayd DID. 

49 Tbid.: nunwo Sidxb am oars nay roi Sew? Ssiow oN pry a7 TDR. 

© B. Hullin 5a: py ant xnaym adia ating $95 sw 17 oars nnayd row Kode 
xnayn. On this whole discussion cf. Israel Porath, Mebho haTalmud leMasekheth 
Hullin. New York, Feldheim, 1955, pp. 14-24. 
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to some or more idolatrous rites, — thus justifying Maimonides 
against Rabad’s criticism.s' But it also shows us that, according 
to the psychological notions of the Rabbis, a departmentalization of 
religious loyalties was held to be possible. A man could otherwise 
be quite pious, but habitually fall short in one or the other religious 
requirement. And even though the extreme view about the reliability 
of the ‘mumar in regard to idolatry’ was rejected, the view that a 
‘mumar in regard to one particular law’ is not a ‘mumar in regard to 
the whole Torah’ became the established norm, as some of our illustra- 
tions below will show. It became the established norm in spite of an 
attempt to apply to our case the rigorous view which Rabbi Meir had 
expressed in the case of an ‘am ha’arez wishing to gain acceptance 
as a habher.s? 

In that latter case, Rabbi Meir had insisted that, if this former 
‘am ha’arez be suspected of disregarding one single requirement, he 
be regarded as suspect in the matter of observing the entire Torah.%3 
Though disagreeing with Rabbi Meir on that score, and holding the 
former ‘am ha’arez to be suspect in that particular respect only, the 
Sages do adopt a similar position with respect to the proselyte who 
becomes suspect of not fulfilling one particular law. This would 
indeed make him suspect of not fulfilling the entire Torah, and they 
add, incidentally, that this suspicion would place the proselyte on 
the same footing as a Jewish mumar. From which premise, however, 
the conclusion likewise follows that both the suspect proselyte and 
the Jewish mumar can contract valid Jewish marriages.%4 

We find, then, that the native Jew — be he ‘am ha’arez turned 
habher and becoming suspect of disregarding a ruling, or a Jew turned 
mumar in regard to one provision of the Law — is credited by the 
Rabbis with a religious reliability which is not imputed to the Gentile 
who converts to Judaism. 

But if a ‘mumar in regard to one particular law’ does not rest 
under the suspicion of being faithless to the entire Torah, the question 
still remains of how trustworthy such a mumar is regarded to be 


st See above, Note 5. The whole tractate of ‘Abhodah Zarah —in Mishnah, 
Tosefta and Gemara — shows on what slight pretexts a Jew could be held guilty of 
infringing the laws of prohibited “‘idolatrous”’ rites. A religious ‘‘commitment”’ to a 
non-Jewish faith and its dogmas had nothing to do with it. This is certainly true of 
the later Rabbinic period, whether or not Ezekiel Kaufman is right in making the 
same claim already for the biblical period. See his Toledoth haEmunah haYisre' elith, 
Part I. Tel-Aviv 1937, Vol. I, passim. 

52 Cf. b. "Erubhin 69a, b. 

53 B. Berakhoth 30b. 

84 I[bid., and cf. Rashi ad loc. 
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when it comes to the performance of the particular law in regard to 
which he has shown himself to be a mumar (mumar le’otho dabhar). 
This is being discussed at great length in the talmudic discussion of 
ritual slaughter (shehitah), the locus classicus for the whole concept 
of mumar. 

Raba statesss that one may eat of the meat of an animal slaughtered 
by a mumar who eats nebheloth for reasons of appetite, provided that 
one first examines the knife one gives to him. The reason justifying 
this permission is that, without any additional trouble to himself, 
the mumar could have permitted meat just as well as he could have 
forbidden meat. It stands to reason that he would not pass up this 
opportunity of having permitted meat in order to eat forbidden meat 
instead. We have here the same regard for the basic decency and 
religious integrity of the mumar which we have noted before, a tend- 
ency to judge him ‘“‘in the scale of merit.’’ And this provision has 
become Halakhah, and has been incorporated into the Shulhan Arukh.*° 
The same code exemplifies this tendency still further by stating: 
“Tf a mumar lete’abhon slaughters by himself, and he has in his posses- 
sion an approved knife and a non-approved knife; and he says that 
he has slaughtered with the approved knife, he is believed.’’s7 


VII. ConcLusIons 


The mumar, far from being an apostate from Judaism like the min 
or the apigoros, represents a type of sinner living completely within 
the structure of Jewish community life and, on the whole, abiding 
by the provisions of the Torah. The only mumar whose links to 
Jewish life are extremely tenuous, if not altogether broken, is the 
‘mumar in regard to the entire Torah’ or the ‘mumar in regard to 
idolatry’ (these two tend to be identified), on which level the ‘mumar 
out of a spirit of defiance’ is likewise placed. 

On the whole, the mumar is seen as a Jew guilty of incontinence, 
whose transgressions primarily lie in the conative realm where ap- 
petites come into conflict with the restrictive privisions of the Torah. 
Since the mumar thus evinces a lack of self-control, he forfeits his 
trustworthiness in legal proceedings, and may not be called upon as 
a witness. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Amora 
Raba was willing to make an exception in the case of the ‘mumar 


ss B. Hullin 4a: bax amy 1b jn poo pra parnd mbra2 baw 719 PR IW? NAT TOK 
sTiok Soe) NT pray NO ONTIO'ND NVNT RINT [VI NYY OND INwNwD. 

56 Yoreh De‘ah 2:2, 
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out of a spirit of defiance,’ apparently ascribing greater moral stamina 
to him than to his weaker namesake of the te’abhon variety. Aristotle, 
too, describes such an appraisal of the “‘intemperate’’ (as opposed to 
the ‘‘incontinent’’) man as ‘‘plausible,”’ but later rejects it, deeming the 
“intemperate’’ man to be incurable; just as the Halakhah was 
decided contrary to the view of Raba. 

Perhaps the name mumar indicates no more than a partial ‘‘aliena- 
tion’”’ from the provisions of Jewish law, an ‘‘alienation” from which 
rabbinical literature regards the mumar to be curable, and which it 
does not believe to affect areas other than those of which the mumar 
is already guilty. The ‘mumar for reasons of appetite’ is therefore 
not included among those who have forfeited their share in the 
World-to-Come. His life must be saved when in danger; and, if 
suitable precautions are being taken, he may even be entrusted with 
the performance (for others!) of those very provisions of the law, in 
regard to which he has been known to be a mumar.s® 


8 That this, however, is not universally applied, that, for instance, the line may 
be drawn when it comes to the sanctity of Holy Writ, is seen in the statement of 
Rab Hamnuna, son of Raba, interdicting the use of Torah scrolls, phylacteries and 
mezuzoth written by a mumar (b. Gittin 45b). Yet the reasoning here is purely formal; 
only those may perform the “‘writing’’ of Deut. 6.9 who also obey the ‘‘binding”’ of 
Deut. 6.8. The mumar thus shares this disability not only with the idolater and the 
“informer,” but also with the perfectly blameless “servant, woman, and minor!” 
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THE NATURE OF EMPATHY 


MPATHY is a psychological process by which the modern 
psychotherapist tries to understand the problems, the situation, 
and the feeling of his patient. Psychological science and therapy 
have drawn on a universal human experience and have made it a 
central feature of the study of human relationships. Jewish tradition 
was by no means unaware of the phenomenon of empathy. Rabbinic 
Aggada, the area on which this part of our study will be focussed in 
the main, provides numerous illustrations of this kind of communica- 
tion and understanding. It is in modern psychotherapy that the 
process of empathy has been more profoundly comprehended and 
described more explicitly. An important contribution of the science 
of modern psychology has been the distinction between empathy 
and sympathy.* A comparative examination of empathy in science 
and in religion not only clarifies certain areas of common concern but 
also suggests direction and guidance for the rabbinic counselor. The 
present study is mainly concerned with theory rather than with 
inferences regarding the counseling activities of the religious leader. 
This is then a study in the psychology of religion; our frame of 
reference is psychological. Many of the sources to be cited from 
Biblical and Rabbinic literature have been classified under more 
conventionally theological rubrics such as “‘Immanence and Tran- 
scendence,”’ ‘‘God and Man,” ‘‘Love, Human and Divine,” ‘‘Mercy 
and Charity,” ‘‘Grace,” and ‘‘Religious Duties.’’ Our chief concern 
is with the emotional, personal, and psychological implications of 
materials, many of which are already familiar to the theologian and 


: Charles D. Aring, “Sympathy and Empathy,” Journal of the Am. Medical 
Ass’n., Vol. 167, May 24, 1958; David A. Stewart, Preface to Empathy, N. Y., 
Philosophical Library, 1956; Max Scheler, The Nature of Empathy, (German original 
1913), tr. by Peter Heath, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1954; Theodor Reik, 
Listening with the Third Ear, N. Y., Farrar Straus, 1949. Scheler dealt with the 
ethics and Reik with the psychology of empathy. 
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historian of Judaism.? Seeking. to understand certain aspects of 
Jewish tradition in terms of psychological categories, we propose to 
examine the processes of empathy, its ethics, its prerequisites, and 
its limits. 


I. THE Process OF EMPATHY 


As currently understood in psychotherapy, empathy designates the 
process by which the psychologist ‘‘feels himself into’ the inner 
world of another person with whom he has established a therapeutic 
relationship. The goal is to communicate with another person in 
terms of his unique point of view and to appreciate a human dilemma 
as it is sensed and experienced by the other person. Although empathy 
as a concept was familiar to classic European writers and figured in 
the writings of ethical theorists, its use as a term in psychology is 
dated back to 1897 when T. Lipps described a process in aesthetics 
by which one projects himself into a pattern and feels himself into 
the materials of visual art. Alfred Adler believed that empathy was 
best characterized by these words of an anonymous English author: 


rane to see with the eyes of another, to hear with the ears of 
another, to feel with the heart of another.‘ 


Einfiihlung is the term for empathy in German. It is closely asso- 
ciated with “intuition” and with “‘insight.’” The psychological process 
of identification is usually linked with empathy. In Freud’s words, 
“it is the earliest expression of an emotional tie with another person.’’s 
Harry Stack Sullivan believed that empathy was a kind of “‘emotional 


2 A number of the Rabbinic references we interpret in terms of their psychological 
symbolism are used in the exposition of Jewish philosophy and theology. Note 
Henry Slonimsky’s essay, ‘‘The Philosophy Implicit in the Midrash,’ HUCA, Vol. 
XXVII, 1956, pp. 258-259 and his exposition of “‘the weeping stricken God.” 

3 Gardner Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, Rev. Ed., 
N. Y., Harcourt Brace, 1949, p. 167. 

4 The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler (edited by H. L. Ansbacher and 
R. R. Ansbacher), N. Y., Basic Books, 1956, p. 135. Jacob L. Moreno described 
something similar referring to a process of Zweifthlung rather than Einfthlung: 
‘A meeting of two: eye to eye, face to face. And when you are near I will tear (sic) 
your eyes out and use them instead of mine, and you will tear my eyes out and 
use them instead of yours, then I will look at you with your eyes and you will look 
at me with mine.” Moreno wrote this originally in Vienna in 1914 and quoted it 
on p. 27 of Progress in Psychotherapy, Vol. I, (edited by Frieda Fromm-Reichmann 
and J. L. Moreno), N. Y., Grune & Stratton, 1956. 

5’ Complete Works, Vol. XVIII, London, Hogarth Press, 1950, p. 105 in the 
article on “Identification.” 
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contagion’’® and like Max Scheler7 suspected that the capacity for 
such emotional sensitivity suffers atrophy as the growing child takes 
his place in society and as civilization itself ‘‘progresses.”” Theodor 
Reik lucidly characterized the process of empathy and identification 
in his Listening with the Third Ear. It is a kind of communication 
from “‘one unconscious to another.’’ A therapist can understand his 
patient only by a roundabout way of inner perception, as Reik noted: 


In order to comprehend the unconscious of another person, we 
must, at least for a moment, change ourselves into and become 
that-person. We only comprehend the spirit whom we resemble.® 


Students of human development have commented on the normal 
process of identification of the child with the parent. In psychotherapy 
the counselor makes a kind of ‘“‘trial identification’”’ with the patient 
and often the patient tends to emulate the therapist. Psychoanalytic 
treatment actually involves a kind of relationship that is analogous 
to a parent-child union. The psychologist Carl R. Rogers offers a 
non-technical paraphrase of the related processes of empathy and 
identification: 


The counselor says in effect, ‘“To be of assistance to you I will 
put aside myself — the self of ordinary interaction — and enter 
into your world of perception as completely as I am able.’’?° 


It is clear that the psychotherapist tries to make himself like the 
patient and achieves this kind of identification by sharing the quality 
and mood of the feelings of that person. But this kind of sharing is 
something less than a complete participation in the plight of another; 
it is provisional; it stops short of the feeling often described as 
“sympathy” which involves becoming encumbered by the problems 
of the patient and personally caught up in his feelings. Identification, 
as used in psychoanalytic psychology, is therefore a “‘trial’”’ or a 
temporary mode in which the therapist does not completely lose his 
individuality. Max Scheler believed that men are endowed with an 
autonomous capacity for empathy but at the same time are often 
prone to a kind of ‘‘dissolution of the self.”"" Scheler described a kind 


6 Cf. D. R. Blitsten, The Social Theories of H. S. Sullivan, N. Y., William Frederic, 
1953, P- 79. 

7 Cf. note 1. 

8 Reik, op. cit., p. 361. 

9 Maurice Levine, Psychotherapy in General Medical Practice, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1942, p. 106. 

10 C. Rogers in Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1949, p. 17- 

11M. Scheler, op. cit., p. 55. 
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of ‘genuine pity’ and a “‘true fellow feeling’ in which one man can 
understand and appreciate the feelings of another without becoming 
an actual participant in those feelings. According to Robert Fliess, 
the source of the psychologist’s skill lies 


.. essentially on his ability to put himself in the latter’s place, 
to step into his shoes, and to obtain in this way an inside knowl- 
edge that is almost first-hand. The common name for such a 
procedure is ‘empathy’; and we, as a suitable term for it in our 
own nomenclature, should like to suggest calling it trial tden- 
tification.” 


The essential elements of empathy, in sum, involve a sharing of 
feelings and of ideas, a process of making oneself ‘“‘like’’ another 
(‘‘identification’’), a mode of intimate and sensitive communication. 

In our Jewish sources we do not find these concepts and processes 
described so explicity. We must infer the traditional understanding 
of empathy from a very great variety of aphorisms concerning human 
relations and anthropomorphic figures which portray the quality of 
God’s concern for man and the ways in which God identifies with 
the human situation. Illustrations of God’s anthropopathy form the 
basis of our inferences. The psychology of religion cannot make 
judgments concerning theology; its proper concern is the understand- 
ing of the human motivation which prompted the description of 
God’s ways. The ascription of empathy to God therefore signifies the 
placing of a high value on empathy in human beings. 

Before examining a number of anthropomorphisms which describe 
phenomena closely related to “fellow feeling’? and “identification” 
as these concepts are understood in modern psychotherapy; we note 
a number of references in the tradition to empathy between man 
and man. Most familiar is of course the statement in Aboth 2.5: ‘‘Do 
not judge thy fellow man until you have come unto his place.’’ A 
paraphrase in modern ethical and theological language is Leo Baeck’s 
statement: 


To place oneself in the position of our neighbor, to understand 
his hope and his yearning, to grasp the need of his heart, is the 
presupposition of all neighborly love, the outcome of our ‘‘knowl- 
edge’”’ of his soul.*s 


* R. Fliess, “The Metapsychology of the Analyst,’’ The Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1942, pp. 212-213. Cf. also, O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis, N. Y., W. W. Norton, 1945, p. 511 where the steps in the process 
of making a “‘trial identification” are enumerated. 


*3 The Essence of Judaism (Irving Howe's rendition), N. Y., Schocken, 1948, 
pp. 211-212. 
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Empathy is associated with the relationship between genuine friends. 
The Rabbis comment on the value of a true companion with whom 
one can share a variety of experiences and in whom one can confide 
without reservation.* In Aboth 5.16 we are reminded that a disin- 
terested concern is the characteristic of true friendship; the mutuality 
of relationship between David and Jonathan is held to be exemplary. 
Job was hardly impressed with the empathic understanding of his 
friends and rejected their ministrations. They were bpy ‘on, 
“futile counselors.’ The Rabbis, however, endowed Job’s friends 
with the_attribute of empathy. When absent from their friend, they 
sought to divine his mood and maintain a form of communication 
with him. This they accomplished by carrying with them at all times 
two symbols or indices of Job’s emotional state: a plant (flower?) 
whose condition or appearance was attuned’ to Job’s feelings and a 
crown containing a portrait of their friend which altered simulta- 
neously with any alteration in Job’s condition."® King David’s iden- 
tification with the slain Absalom is movingly portrayed in the Biblical 
text.7 

The value of empathy is also demonstrated in the relationship of 
Moses to his people. Commenting on the text “he looked upon their 
burdens” the Rabbis noted that Moses participated in the sufferings 
of his brothers.'® Like David, Moses wanted to die for those whom 
he loved. The messiah, we are informed, identifies himself with the 
unfortunate, for while waiting in Rome for the redemption, he sits 
among the poor and the suffering.‘*? The two men who went about 
the marketplace bringing cheer to the despondent were promised 
eternal life by Elijah in recognition of their empathic feelings.?? The 
Rabbis observed that fellow feeling is common to those who can 
identify with each other because of some similarity of fate or of 
experience; a loving relationship prevails among strangers, slaves, 
and ravens — all of whom suffer from ostracism.** Their marginality 
makes them sensitive to one another. It is also noted that an iden- 
tification of feeling and of destiny is shared by members of well-knit 
and intimate groups. When a single member of a group is distressed, 


5 Aboth d’Rabbi Nathan, Ch. 8: p> 497 79ND AMIN AND WIND 93 15 Adan. 

5 Job 16.2. 

% Baba Bathra 16b: *y 17 'wD7 1D). 

17 II Sam. 19.33: ‘‘Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.” 

16 Midrash Rabba on Ex. 2.11. Reference given by my colleague, Dr. Eugene 
Mihaly. I am indebted also to Drs. S. S. Cohon and J. J. Petuchowski. 

19 Sanhedrin 98a: axon 210 »1y 012 WN. 

2 Taanit 22a. 

2 Pesachim 113b: mt nx ar pam node. 
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the entire group is affected like the arch which collapses when a 
single capstone is removed.” The interdependence of the Jews is a 
theme reiterated by the masters of the Aggada. When one Jew sins, 
the consequences are immediately felt by all his brothers.* An analogy 
is drawn with the sheep; pain in one limb is felt by the other limbs. 
So it is with Israel; when one Jew suffers other Jews are correspond- 
ingly affected.*4 

Another reference points to the sensitive feeling and care which 
should characterize the attitude of one who performs the command- 
ment of visiting the sick; one is admonished to love his friend as 
deeply as he loves himself.?s In reference to Prov. 12.25, one Rabbi 
concludes that it is well to speak of one’s sorrow and communicate 
it to others who presumably will respond with understanding.’6 
Intimations of empathy are conveyed in the numerous sources treat- 
ing the commandments of visiting the sick, comforting the bereaved, 
giving hospitality to strangers, and interacting sympathetically with 
members of one’s family. 

It is in the many descriptions of God’s relation to Israel and to 
man that we find the most noteworthy analogies to empathy and 
identification as used in modern psychotherapy. The context and 
the language are anything but psychological in form and style. The 
human reality and the emotional states that can be deduced from 
anthropomorphic passages in the Bible and in the Aggada parallel 
the data of human relationships that have recently been studied by 
modern psychologists. It is of course our psychological understanding 
of the authors of this literature that may be illumined rather than 
our conception of the Deity. 

When the Rabbis used the term mwn (‘‘He made himself like or 
equal to’), they had in mind the psychological process designated 
by “identification.’”” They may not have used the term with any 
conscious awareness of the structure of the psychological relationship, 
for they were not concerned with the reflective examination of such 
inner processes. In using this and similar terms they were expressing 
human needs and aspirations; the reality of the emotional life of 
man is of a piece even though the worlds of the Rabbis and of the 
secular psychologists of our day are so fundamentally different. 

The word mw in the Biblical Hebrew often designates a state of 


2 Genesis Rabba, Ch. 100: nyyiann 7513) nn jax mann dy nN. 
23 Exodus Rabba, Ch. 27. 

24 Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 4. 

2s Ibid., Ch. 34. 

26 Yoma 75a. 
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similarity or identity. A not uncommon usage of the term by the 
Rabbis of the Aggada is ny wsy sim qa wpa men (“the Lord 
Blessed be He identified Himself or made Himself similar to. . a Det 
The term is also used to designate the process of arriving at a state 
of concord (sn17).?5 In any case the Rabbis employed the concept 
of mw as they ascribed human emotions to God and projected human 
needs on a cosmic scale. They often took care to add bi>°25 (‘as 
though it were possible’’) to temper the boldness of such anthropomor- 
phic language.’? The Rabbis reflected the aspirations of their contem- 
poraries for a feeling of intimacy and security in their relationship 
to God-and in His immanent presence. The people sought consolation 
in the assurance that their fate was keenly appreciated by the Divine 
Spirit. They believed that God had fellow-feeling for His people; 
they even imagined that God participated directly in their suffering. 

In his study of the Immanence of God, J. Abelson described the 
phenomenon to which we propose to apply certain psychological 
categories of interpretation: 


Thus, the Rabbinic Jew said that God was his ever constant 
and never failing redeemer — and he said it because he felt it; 
he felt that there was a Presence about him which overflowed 
with unmeasured love for him and his people. It was some such 
rooted conviction as this, which made him declare that the 
Shechinah accompanied his people in all their pilgrimmages, that 
the Shechinah sustains the sick, that an injury done to a fellow 
Israelite is an injury done to the Shechinah, that the Shechinah 
abides in Israel even in the latter’s impurity.%° 


Samuel S. Cohon has dealt at length with the literature concerning 
God’s love.3t Somewhat closer to our theme is Sheldon H. Blank’s 
discussion, based on a study of Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, of the 
prophetic conception of God’s ‘‘entanglement in the human situation.” 
Blank writes somewhat tentatively: 


27 Tanchuma (Buber) 42b, 87. Here the association is with the humble, 
o’>)037 mab oy. 

28 Mechilta on Yithro, section 1. Also, Lamentations Rabba, Ch. 29: nn& 801017 wy). 

29 Cf. A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, Jews’ College Pub- 
lications, no. 14, Oxford Univ. Press, 1937; J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Literature, London, Macmillan, 1912. Also A. Marmorstein, Studies in 
Jewish Theology (edited by J. Rabbinowitz and M. S. Levi), Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. 

30 J. Abelson, zbid., p. 283. 

3t S. S. Cohon, ‘‘Love, Human and Divine,’ CCAR Yearbook, Vol. XXVII, 


1917, pp. 244-300. 
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As a matter of fact, from several bits of related material, a kind 
of pattern emerges and it seems possible, quite within the area of 
Old Testament religion, to speak of a theme of human self-pity 
matched by divine suffering.*? 


God’s involvement with man is described in Blank’s words as ‘‘the 
high tragedy of God’s own hurt.’’ Moritz Lazarus quite directly and 
without qualification noted the persistence of a related theme in the 
post-Biblical literature: 


According to Rabbinical interpretations, the poet entertained the 
bold conception that God desires to be united with man in his 
suffering, desires to suffer with him.% 


To document some of the Rabbinic conceptions of empathy we 
turn to the comments made in the sources on a number of Biblical 
passages. We must place ourselves in the Rabbinic frame of reference. 
Diverse insights and psychological observations are suggested by 
their associations to two verses in particular, to Psalms 91.15, “I 
will be with him in trouble’’ and to Isaiah 63.9, ‘‘In all their afflictions 
He was afflicted.” These verses were popular with the Rabbis in their 
homilies on the theme of God’s identification with His children. This 
is poetry rather than. forthright, “‘scientific’””? psychology; the phe- 
nomena of the emotional life nevertheless form the data for the 
associations of the Rabbis and provide us with the most likely material 
for our comparative analysis of Judaism and dynamic psychology. 

A major theme is the ‘Divine Spirit in Exile.’’ Also present was 
the idea that God participated in the fate of Israel to the extent of 
joining them when they were to be found in a state of defilement and 
degradation. So strong was the conviction that God both understood 
human suffering and shared in it that He was portrayed as a ‘‘partner 
in sorrow.’’ God is described as speaking to Moses in the midst of the 
uncomfortable thorn bush, a symbol of pain. Of His relationship to 
Israel, God says: ‘‘] am, as it were, a partner in their sorrow.’’34 The 
Divine Spirit is enslaved whenever Israel is enslaved, and only when 
Israel returns from exile will the Divine Spirit be liberated.ss God 
accompanies Israel in every dispersion in order that He may be 


32S. H. Blank, ‘“Doest Thou Well To Be Angry? A Study in Self-Pity,”” HUCA, 
Vol. XXVI, 1955, p. 38. 

33 M. Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, (tr. by H. Szold), JPS, 1901, Part II, 
p. 103. 

34 Exodus Rabba, Ch. 2. yaya 4nw x $y>"29. 

3s Sifre, Numbers, Ch. 84. 
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their constant protector.3* He is at their side when they go down to 
Egypt as well as when they are exiled to Elam, to Babylon, and to 
Edom.37 God feels personally distressed when the Temple is destroyed; 
the Shechinah embraces the walls and the pillars of the temple and 
cries out in anguish.3® So many images are given to dramatize the 
profound involvement of God with His people. He is the husband, 
the father, and the mother and the sorrow of His family is His own 
sorrow.3? The Rabbis repeat the Isaianic theme of God as the maternal 
comforter.4° The relationship is no less intimate than that of twins; 
when one suffers, the other feels pain at the same moment.** The 
aggadic materials we are considering led Solomon Schechter to use 
the phrase imitatio hominis to epitomize Rabbinic ascriptions of 
human emotions to God. God was held to be more accessible to man 
being endowed with the quality of empathy.’ Another evidence of 
. the tendency to humanize God was the metaphor of the Deity weeping 
for His people. The Divine Spirit sheds tears over the destruction of 
the Temple,*# for the captivity of Israel,44 and for their lost glory.4s 
Whenever He thinks of His suffering children, ‘‘He clasps His hands 
together and groans with anguish.’’4* A most explicit form of iden- 
tification is described by Rabbi Meir. A psychosomatic symptom 
(heaviness of limbs) is attributed to the Deity at the moment when 
He identifies with the man who is destined for suffering.47 He has a 
private chamber to which He retires when overcome with grief for 
His children.’ 

It is notable that according to the Rabbinic conception of God’s 
empathy, the evil-doers and the enemies of Israel were not excluded 


36 Megillah 29a. 

37 Ibid. 

38 [bid. 

39 S. S. Cohon, op. cit., p. 252: ‘As a father, God is with man in suffering. In 
the parables of the Midrash and the Talmud, He frequently figures as the royal 
father of an only son or daughter, carrying the sorrows of His child in His heart.” 
Cf. also I. Konowitz, mmbxn aoxp, N. Y., 1908, (no publisher listed) and S. A. 
Horodetsky, wn nvm Sov nit, Part I, Tel Aviv, Twersky, 1946, pp. 81-85. 

4° Isa. 66.13: “‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 

4° Exodus Rabba, Ch. 2. 

42S, Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, N. Y., Behrman House, 
1936, p. 37. 

43 Hagigah sb. 

44 Berachoth 59a. 4s Hagigah sb. 

46 Berachoth 59a. 

47 Sanhedrin 46a: ‘wxrn bp nw lw) AD AYDY AYOXD DINY AyYa VND 'T IDK 
syria bp. 

48 Hagigah 5b. 
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from God’s solicitude.49 He mourns for seven days for the world He 
is soon to destroy with the great flood.s° Weeping is frequently ascribed 
to God and to the angels.s' The Divine Spirit does not hesitate to 
accompany Israel even in their defilement, say the Rabbis in com- 
menting on Lev. 16.16.52 When the heavenly angels are reluctant to 
perform the commandment of visiting the sick in the case of Abraham 
who was convalescing following his circumcision, God rebukes them 
for their aloofness and precedes them into a place of blood and impu- 
rity.53 When there is no one minded to comfort the mamzer seemingly 
destined for ostracism, God takes’ it to be His duty to console him.*4 
God is consistently identified with the persecuted, even when the 
tables are turned and the evil-doers are pursued by the righteous.5> 
He does not hesitate to dwell among the rebellious ones.5° He delights 
even in the creatures whom man rejects.57 The persecuted and the 
harassed fowl are acceptable on God’s altar.s* He has a special concern 
for helpless children whom He accompanies into exile.5? He is so 
attached to the cause of the poor that He stands by their side.®° 
From the very first day of creation, God was animated by a passion 
to dwell with His creatures on earth.** When the angels remonstrated 
with God for what seemed to be a degradation of divine dignity, 
God replies: ‘See how deeply I love the creatures below; I shall 
descend and dwell beneath the hair of a goat (in man’s goatskin 
tents).’”’°? God does not keep His distance from His people but marches 
directly in front of them in a manner unlike earthly princes who 
require their attendants to precede them as a protection against 
danger to themselves. God is more concerned with the honor of 


49 Sanhedrin 39b. The reference is to the Divine chastening of the angels who 
were rejoicing at the defeat of the Egyptians. 

5° Genesis Rabba, Ch. 14. 

5 Cf. J. Abelson, op. cit., pp. 226-232. Tears from the eyes of the angels fell 
on the knife of Abraham being prepared for the sacrifice of Isaac — Genesis Rabba, 
Ch. 56 and Ch. 65. In Hullin 92a it is observed that the angel who was Jacob’s 
antagonist wept in sympathy for him. 

8? Megillah 29a and Yoma 57a. 

383 Tanchuma, 87) (letter B). 

54 Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 32. 

55 Tanchuma, 0x. 

56 Exodus Rabba, Ch. 33. 57 Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 32. 

58 Baba Kama 93a. 

58° Lamentations Rabba on Lam. 1.6: onpy AYaw mpirn yw 7D). 

6° Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 34. 

6 Numbers Rabba, Ch. 13: ooNNNA yn oy 77> ANNA. 

& Tanchuma, Terumah. 

8 Cf. J. D. Eisenstein owrten avin, p. 154. The analogy is also made between 
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the righteous than He is with His own honor.®+ God’s empathy is not 
inhibited or restricted in any way. He calls Israel ‘His intimates’’ 
even though they had the status of Egyptian slaves; unlike men who 
are loath to acknowledge kin who have been jailed, God does not 
abandon His own. God’s humility is conveyed by the act of descend- 
ing to dwell on the lowly and modest mountain of Sinai. He is ready 
to serve as a Porter for Israel. He will carry their burdens if they 
will but unload the weight of their sins upon Him.® 

While God’s omnipotence was not questioned, He was described 
as being indecisive and almost ambivalent because of His identifica- 
tion with man. God struggled to overcome a conflict within Himself, 
as it were, for He prayed that one of His attributes would prove 
more persuasive than the other; He wanted His attribute of mercy 
to triumph over His wrath.*7 To the Rabbis it was not entirely fantastic 
-to conceive of God as struggling to achieve and maintain an empathic 
relationship with His creatures. To say that God prays in order to 
become more merciful is to place the highest value on the quality of 
empathy in human relationships. God is portrayed as engaged in 
entreating Himself to make it possible for His own will to be fulfilled: 
“May it be My will that My children accomplish My will.’’®’ God 
reveals to man the very order and text of the prayers which are likely 
to move Him to forgiveness.°? So impatient is He to meet the needs 
of man that He answers prayers even before they are pronounced.”° 

The very sources which support the conception of an identity of 
feeling between God and Israel also suggest that God’s own salvation 
is contingent upon the salvation of Israel. There was no question of 
God’s omnipotence. It was more a matter of emphasizing by so 
radical and bold a conception that God was intimately involved in 
the fate of man and would never disassociate Himself from his des- 
tiny. Such a conception of God brought home to the Rabbis and 
their contemporaries the infinite confidence that they would never 
be abandoned. God would not permit Himself to be redeemed without 
redeeming His people at the same time. The Rabbis therefore ex- 
pounded the idea that God awaits the hour of redemption so that 


God’s love and that of the self-sacrificing eagle which places itself between danger 
and its offspring (Mechilta, Yithro.). 

64 Pesikta d’Rab Kahana, xxn: 17290 any ops bw ona> by a"apa on. 

6s Midrash on Ps. 148.14. 

6 Midrash on Ps. 22.8: pyv xix o> mny rd). 

67 Berachot 7a. 

68 Midrash to Psalm 76. 69 Rosh Hashanah 17b. 

70 Exodus Rabba, Ch. 21. Cf. Isa. 65.24, ‘‘before they call, I will answer.” 
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He may return, with Israel, from the dispersion.7’ When He redeems 
His children, He will redeem His own right hand.” God proclaims 
that when certain conditions are fulfilled (study of Torah, practice 
of lovingkindness, public worship) the reward will be as great as 
though one had redeemed Him and His children from among the 
nations of the world.73 Among the words used in connection with the 
redemption of the Divine Spirit are 775, bs, and yw’. Until such 
time as God may redeem Israel and Himself, He begs Israel to comfort 
Him.”4 The God who redeems is also the God who suffers. It is clear 
that in the Rabbinic concept of empathy, fellow feeling involves 
participation in suffering. 


II. THe Eruics or EMPATHY 


What are the moral, ethical, and religious principles invoked to 
establish empathy as a value in human relations from the stand- 
points of Judaism and of modern psychotherapy? Modern psy- 
chotherapy tends to take for granted the function of empathy in 
the given task of healing the sick. Judaism is more concerned with 
the fuller range of the relations of man to man and empathy is seen 
as part of the Divine plan for the very structure of the social order. 
What is of pivotal importance in our concern with the comparative 
ethics of empathy in Judaism and psychology is the value placed on 
the individual and his needs. In one instance both the religious tradi- 
tion and the modern psychotherapist speak of the concept of helping 
the individual emerge as if he were being assisted in his very birth 
as a man. The Rabbis spoke of the merit of one who teaches the 
individual as much as one chapter of the Torah or who brings one 
soul under the influence of Judaism; it is as though he, the teacher, 
had been the very creator of that individual.75 Although the concept 
of Rollo May, a contemporary psychotherapist, is not altogether 
identical, it is similar and the figure of speech he uses is close to the 
style of the Rabbis: 


The therapist is what Socrates named the ‘midwife’ — com- 
pletely real in being there but being there with the specific purpose 


™ Megillah 29b. 
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of helping the other person bring to birth something within 
himself.76 


Psychotherapy is an expression in the main of modern medical 
sicence and derives its ethics from the professional code of the medical 
practitioner, which is almost entirely secular even though its roots 
might be traced back to a classic concern for the individual. Our 
study would be unduly extended were we to comment on the aspects 
of the history of psychoanalysis which exhibits characteristics of a 
“church” as well as a “political movement” with its ‘‘congresses”’ 
and its-succession of leaders.77 Empathy as a mode of communication 
and as a vital process in therapy came into psychological usage in 
the course of scientific experimentation. It was a functional instrument 
and was esteemed because of its usefulness in enhancing the healing 
process. Nearly all of the leading theorists and: psychologists were 

‘secular scientists; their ethics derived from a love of science and 
from considerations loosely classified as humanitarian. Because of 
the obvious inadequacy of traditional methods of psychotherapy 
which involved the use of drugs and the manipulation of the envi- 
ronment, the therapist was moved to experiment with a new kind of 
relationship to the patient in which empathy was discovered to be a 
most significant ingredient. The so-called ‘talking cure’’ involved a 
meeting and an encounter between two personalities, the healer and 
the patient. In the course of the refinement of the psychotherapeutic 
process, Freud and his followers were led to the most sensitive explora- 
tion on both the conscious and unconscious levels of the modes of 
communication between two people. This new line of psychological 
investigation tended to close the era of mechanistic and manipulative 
medicine with its emphasis on the treatment of the body or of one of 
the organs of the body. Now that the physician was concerned with 
the psyche of man and with the diverse relationships which evolve 


76 This statement by Rollo May is found on p. 84 of Existence, A New Dimen- 
sion in Psychiatry and Psychology, (Edited by Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri 
F, Ellenberger), N. Y., Basic Books, 1958. 

77 One characterization of the Freudian School as a kind of church with an 
almost hierarchical organization is briefly suggested by Max Graf in his article 
‘Reminiscences of Professor Sigmund Freud,” The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 
XI, No. 2, 1942. E. Fromm makes the point in his biographical study Sigmund 
Freud’s Mission, N. Y., Harpers, 1959. He uses the term “‘quasi-religious movement” 
and devotes a chapter to the ‘‘quasi-political character of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment.’’ According to Fromm, Freud had a sense of “mission’’ even though he re- 
pressed his wish to have psychoanalysis serve as a ‘‘new philosophical-scientific 
religion.”” However, Fromm adds, ‘‘The content of this faith remained always 


implicit” (p. 92). 
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in the meeting of the personalities of healer and patient, he was led 
into a relatively new field of medical interest, one which brought 
him closer to problems of human relations that had long concerned 
those who were teachers and cultivators of the religious tradition. 
Empathy is therefore a concept that.links psychotherapy and religion. 
It is rare, however, to note among the psychologists of the psy- 
choanalytic school any expression of ethical principles couched in 
language similar to the symbols and principles associated with the 
religious tradition. A therapeutic philosophy like that of the psy- 
choanalyst, Izette de Forest who directly refers to Lev. 19.18 is 
unusual. One of the leading exponents of psychoanalysis was Sandor 
Ferenczi who was noted for differing from his master, Freud, in 
emphasizing an active love for the patient.7* But Ferenczi, like 
Freud, derived his ethic and his practice from a process of exper- 
imentation rather than from a philosophic or ethical code with a 
transcendental rationale. Interesting for our comparative study is 
the view of Alfred Adler on the ethics of empathy. He concluded that 
the physician could proceed on the basis of the useful fiction, fol- 
lowing the ‘‘as-if’’ philosophy of Hans Vaihinger.7? It was Fromm 
who wrote most explicitly about the ethics of empathy. In his system 
empathy is derived from man’s innate care and responsibility for his 
fellow man, from respect for one’s brother and from dedication to a 
concept of reality and truth which reflects the inner character of 
man.*° Fromm uses the term “love” rather than ‘empathy’ and 
stresses the principle that the psychotherapist must relate himself 


78 This is a prominent theme in The Leaven of Love, A Development of the Psy- 
choanalytic Theory and Technique of Sandor Ferenczi by Izette de Forest, N. Y., 
Harpers, 1954. According to this point of view the psychotherapist must sometimes 
take the role of a parental substitute. ‘“‘This demands an embracing atmosphere 
of “lovingkindness.”’ (p. 123). There is movement from empathic examination to 
“the final ‘give and take’ with the patient, as a person of equal emotional vigor.” 

79 Alfred Adler, op. cit., Ch. Three, ‘‘Fictionalism and Finalism.’’ Speaking of 
his ‘‘school’”’ of Individual Psychology, Adler wrote: “It will be satisfied in the 
practical application of its science to protect and further the sacred good of brotherly 
love where the religions have lost their influence” (p. 463). Another statement is 
of interest in line with note 77 and the idea of ethical ‘“‘movements”’ in psychology: 
“T have always endeavored to show that Individual Psychology is the heir to all 
great movements whose aim is the welfare of mankind” (p. 463). 

80° E. Fromm, The Art of Loving, N. Y., Harpers, 1956. Space does not permit 
the delineation of some of the newer concepts in psychotherapy of the therapist- 
patient relationship with the emphasis on the reality of the encounter. I hope other 
installments in this study will permit the discussion of the ideas outlined in ‘Healing 
as Participation’’ by Hanna Colm, Psychiatry, Vol. 16, pp. 199-211, 1953. Dr. 
Colm deals with the implications of Tillich’s theology for psychotherapy. 
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to the patient as a real person, as one who cares, who is alive and 
sensitive, and who is committed to the BUS Ose of helping one’s fellow 
realize his potentialities. Knowledge of one’s fellow ultimately depends 
on the capacity for love: 


The only way of full knowledge lies in the act of love: this act 
transcends thought, it transcends words.* 


Because of an orientation to psychotherapy that diverged somewhat 
from that held by the so-called ‘‘classic Freudians,’’ Fromm criticized 
a certain reluctance of therapists to move beyond the earlier concep- 
tion of detached, scientific observation of the patient and his un- 
conscious with a minimum investment of feeling and concern: ‘‘He 
must not look on the patient as an object, « or even be only a ‘partic- 
ipant observer.’ ’’® 

What may we infer about Freud’s Sp neeotion of the ethics of 
empathy? He viewed the psychotherapeutic relationship as a means 
of ‘‘securing the best possible psychological conditions for the func- 
tioning of the ego: when this has been done, analysis has accomplished 
its task.’’*3 There was a minimum of mutuality in the relationship 
because the psychoanalyst was deliberately to restrict his involvement 
and to inhibit the development of a personal relationship with the 
patient. Analysis, according to Freud, should be marked by a kind 
of privation or a state of abstinence in which a minimum of support 
or affection should be conveyed to the patient.*4 He had in mind less 
a relationship of mutuality between two persons than a precise mode 
of treatment by which the ‘“‘scientist-expert’’ established communica- 
tion with the source of the illness, the patient’s unconscious.*5 What 
is of more significance for our investigation of the ethics of empathy 
was the concern of Freud and the psychoanalysts with the principle 
of truth in the counseling relationship and the requirement of scru- 
pulous soul-searching on the part of the psychotherapist himself. 
Both patient and physician were to be rigorously committed to a 
love of truth. According to Freud: 


81 Fromm, tbid., p. 80. 

8 &. Fromm, ‘‘The Limitations of Psychoanalysis’ in The Saturday Review, 
March 16, 1957, p. II. The analyst ‘must overcome his own alienation, be capable 
of relating himself to the patient from core to core...”’. 

83 S, Freud, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 354. 

84S, Freud, op. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 162. 

85 S, Freud, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 112. Freud recommends a state of “easy and im- 
partial attention,” etc., ‘‘to catch the drift of the patient’s unconscious with his own 
unconscious.”’ 
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we must not forget that the relationship between analyst and 
patient is based on a love of truth, that is, on the acknowl- 
edgement of reality, and that it precludes any kind of sham or 
deception. * 


In order to qualify for his delicate responsibility, the psychoanalyst 
must strive to eliminate or control those forces within himself that 
might blind him to certain sides of reality and block his most effective 
communication with the patient. The process of gaining self-insight 
is called ‘‘training analysis’’ and while entirely secular in form and 
far from identical with conventional religious modes of “‘soul- 
searching’ or confessional, it is nevertheless grounded on a thorough- 
going respect for truth and entails an openness of relationship that is 
reminiscent of a form of spiritual apprenticeship. Ferenczi described 
analysis as a process of gaining ethical insight as a prerequisite for 
entering into profound and empathic relationships with another 
person: 


.. the analyst himself, on whom the fate of so many other 
people depends, must know and be in control of even the most 
recondite weaknesses of his own character... .87 


Related to our theme also is the concept of ‘‘moral courage,’’ an 
ethical quality which Theodor Reik considered essential if the patient 
and the counselor were to persevere in their mutual search for elusive 
and disquieting knowledge.** As the following statement by Izette de 
Forest indicates, the ethics of empathy depends not only on the 
commitments of the therapist but more importantly on the kind of 
person he is: 


Whatever the psychotherapist may accomplish with his patient, 
he accomplishes because of who and what he is. His skill, his 
empathic capacity, his originality of theory and practice, are the 
expressions of his integrated, self-controlled, and ripened per- 
sonality. °9 


In Judaism the sources for the ethics of empathy are to be derived 


86 S. Freud, op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 351-352. 

87S, Ferenczi, Final Contributions to the Problems and Methods of Psycho-A nalysis, 
Edited by M. Balint, N. Y., Basic Books, 1955, p. 84. 

88 T. Reik, Listening with the Third Ear, op. cit., p. 500. Interesting for the 
student of religion and psychology is his statement: “In order to bring the hidden 


truth of the unconscious to the light of day, we need not only science but 
also conscience.” 


89 Izette De Forest, The Leaven of Love, p. 188. 
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largely from the conception of imitatio Dei. Empathy may be seen 
as a moral and practical quality which is demanded of the individual 
in his human relations by an omnipotent God. We shall take note 
also of the high value which the Jewish sources ascribe to the quality 
of moral truth and ethical consistency. In its long history the Jewish 
tradition developed a vast ethical literature, much of which can be 
said to deal with the category of empathy. Our treatment will be 
illustrative rather than comprehensive, since our concern is the 
demonstration of certain linkages between Judaism and psychology 
rather than a discursion on Jewish ethics in general. 

The view of empathy as a mandate from a loving but omnipotent 
God is basic to Judaism. The primary source is the classic statement 
in Lev. 19.2. It is suggested also by the Divinely ordained stipulation 
concerning fraternal responsibility.2° The Biblical view is of course 
-recapitulated in Hillel’s Golden Rule.%* Man is called upon to emulate 
God who concerns Himself with the welfare of the individual and 
serves his needs. Empathy is an attribute of God and hence a 
desideratum for man who is expected to identify himself with God 
and His ways. Concern for the individual, an expression of empathy, 
is demonstrated as a moral value when men are reminded of God’s 
infinite attention to certain responsibilities which attend the well- 
being of man. God is present at weddings where He blesses the groom 
and helps adorn the bride; He performs the commandments of visiting 
the sick and burying the dead.%* The Rabbis specify the implications 
of the commandment “‘to follow the Shechinah’’ — it means to follow 
in its ways, i.e. to imitate the characteristics and practices of the 
Holy One Blessed be He, i. e. clothe the naked, visit the sick, console 
the bereaved and bury the dead.% A most explicit illustration of the 
rationale and ethics of empathy in Judaism is the principle of gemiluth 
hasadim, the performance of which is the profession or métier of God; 
Abraham, endowed in Rabbinic Aggada with the virtues of love and 
fraternal responsibility, is said to have embraced the Divine profes- 
sion.?> Those who were called ‘“‘workers of good deeds,” orton p11, 
were described as cleaving to the covenant of “‘Abraham our father.’ 


9° Gen. 4.9, and 9.5b. x Shabbat 31a. 

% Shabbat 133b. Commenting on Ex. 15.2 17381 ‘ox at, Abba Saul said: 
LOIN) PN APA An RONAN NIT 91d ADT IA TIN 

93 Genesis Rabba, Ch. 8. 

94 Sotah 14a. 

9 Genesis Rabba, Ch. 58: *ni2018 NON orton Spr) *nrIDIN IN O'R. 

9% Ketubot 8b. The section is relevant to counseling and empathy. The passages 
dealing with the counseling of the bereaved are most sensitive. 
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The ethics of Rabbinic counseling reflected the basic theme of m9721 
oon. Commenting on Ex. 18.20 the Rabbis interpreted the phrase 
3777 mx as aon mbm and held that the phrase 199° should be 
taken as a reference to visiting the sick.97 One’s responsibility to his 
fellow man was not limited to financial support. The practice of 
o-ton mbm. was considered more meritorious than *ptx because 
it involved not only a giving of material things but a giving of oneself, 
of one’s care and loving concern. Rashi interpreted the giving of 
oneself as referring specifically to such helpful acts as mourning for 
the dead and burying them, rejoicing with the groom, and accom- 
panying one’s friend on his journey.9* The same thought is echoed in 
the Rabbinic teaching that one who has nothing material to give his 
needy friend should console him with sympathetic words.®? Moreover, 
the counsel and support one gives to his friend should be characterized 
by invocation of God’s word and His spirit; counsel illumined by the 
Divine Spirit would have abiding worth.'®° The greeting and encounter 
which takes place between man and man has the highest ethical 
significance, for when one welcomes a fellow-man, it is accounted to 
one’s merit as though he had welcomed (or beheld) the face of the 
Shechinah.** Recalling that empathy entails a concern for the welfare 
of the individual and a concern for understanding him in his uniqueness 
and individuality, it is interesting to note the stress which is laid on 
the worth of a single life. In the well-known Mishnaic statement, 
it is said that to him who saves a single life it is accounted as though 
he had saved the totality of mankind.‘ The devotion to a single 
individual and the unusual concentration of effort on his emotional 
rehabilitation has been an outstanding characteristic of psy- 
choanalytic practice. Fromm had ethical considerations in mind 
in paying tribute to Freud’s ascription of such merit to the task of 
helping one individual for what is often so arduous and prolonged a 
course of therapy: 


I believe that there is perhaps no greater evidence of Freud’s 
genius than his counsel to take the time even if it should require 
many years to help one person to achieve freedom and happiness. 


97 Baba Mezia 30b. 

98 Sukkot 4gb. 12903 73 15123 a ato nidM) NDA APIS. 

99 Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 34. 

100 Sanhedrin 26b: odtyd oypn wen ‘A 737 7a ww Ay. 

rt Mechilta, Lauterbach, Vol. II, p. 178: 722¥ °29 Sapp rox yan “1D Sapnn dow. 

102 Sanhedrin 4.5. 

*3 E. Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 
1950, p. 98. 
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Such “counsel’’ implies a stubborn and often self-sacrificing concern 
which rests on the belief in the infinite worth of a single human 
being and is analogous to the spirit of the Rabbinic ethic. 

Relevant to the ethics of empathy in Judaism would be the 
numerous admonitions regarding the commandment of visiting the 
sick and the assertion that one’s love for his ailing friend should be as 
profound as is his own self-love.t°* Empathic concern for one’s fellow 
was held to be practically efficacious. A visitor removes a portion of 
the illness of his sick friend.'°s It was recognized by one partner in a 
debate between two of the Rabbis that it is well to speak of one’s 
own distress in the presence of others.?% 

The Rabbis stressed most emphatically the role of truth as an 
essential element in empathic relationships. As a parallel to the value 
Freud placed on absolute honesty as a prerequisite for both the 
physician and the patient, we note briefly some Rabbinic references 
to the virtue of mann and an>. What was asserted as part of one’s 
preparation for the act of prayer could be taken as an endorsement 
of the virtue of self-analysis; a man was required to take stock of 
himself and determine whether his heart was attuned to the Divine, 
i. e., to determine whether he was able to give undivided attention to 
his religious responsibilities.'°? Ethical integrity is of course a frequent 
theme in the Bible.t?® God is portrayed as the seeker after the heart 
of man.t°® He penetrates to the inmost feelings of His children.*"° 
Truth is the seal of God." Among the creatures who reap Divine 
disapproval are those who speak one way and think another way in 
their hearts.7 In the Jewish tradition and in modern psychotherapy 
the highest significance is attached to honesty in the relations of 
man to man. 

Lack of integrity is but one of the many phenomena which are 
felt by modern psychotherapists to impede and inhibit the empathic 
process. Much attention is given to the ways in which projection, 
rationalization, and narcissism interfere with genuine communication 
in human relations. It is hard to avoid the ethical implications in 
evaluating these mental mechanisms; modern therapists concern 


104 Leviticus Rabba, Ch. 34. 

10s Nedarim 39b. 

106 Voma 75a. 

x07 Berachot 30b: boan> bx wd on S5an7 125 ns nad dy>> ow yxy nx OTN THD Ody). 
108 Ps, 119.1, I Sam. 14.41, I] Sam. 22.26. 

109 Sanhedrin 106b. 

110 Prov. 17.3, Ps. 7.10, I Chron. 28.9. mr Shabbat 54a. 

12 Pesachim 113b: 393 4n8) MDI INN 73707. 
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themselves with the modification of these inhibiting factors rather 
than with the act of judgment or evaluation. These mental processes 
were not unnoticed in the Jewish tradition. It is interesting to note 
some illustrations of ways in which the Rabbis indicated their aware- 
ness of them. They observed that it is hard for one man really to 
know what is in the heart of his fellow-man.%%3 Man tends to be 
self-centered and when his own needs are met, he is less able to muster 
feelings of sympathy and understanding for the needs of others. The 
Rabbis noted that a man normally has two hearts, i. e., he has concern 
for himself and for others. But after he fills his own needs (eating and 
drinking), he has but one heart, i.e., he has no concern for the needs 
of others.*%* Another reference reminds us of one more consequence 
of man’s egocentricity. It can be presumed that a man will be able to 
observe the diseases of others. He cannot be trusted, however, to 
make a reliable count of his own diseases.*5 It was noted generally 
that a man is incapable of seeing anything that will prove disad- 
vantageous to himself.t*® 

The mental mechanism known in modern psychology as ‘‘projec- 
tion’’ was implied in the statement by R. Nathan: ‘‘Do not ascribe 
your defect to your fellow-man.’’"’7 An interesting example of intuitive 
psychology is afforded in the Rabbinic exposition of the somewhat 
unusual statement in Deuteronomy 1.27a (‘‘Because the Lord hated 
us...’’). The Rabbis observed that God actually had no such negative 
feelings for Israel and cited as evidence the text in Mal. 1.2 (‘I 
have loved you, saith the Lord’’). The psychological reality was clear 
to the Rabbis: it was obvious that Israel must have hated the Lord. 
As further demonstration of the psychological process involved, the 
Rabbis then cited the proverb: 


When you have a certain attitude (negative, in this case) towards 
another person, you tend to assume that this same attitude is 
maintained by the other person vis-a-vis yourself.1"8 


3 Pesachim 54b. 

4 Baba Bathra 12b. 

5 Negatm 2.5: 0S) *y2D YIN ANNI OW oyun So. 

46 Shabbat 19a: 1Oxy> TAIN ANT OTN PR’. 

"7 Baba Mezia 59b: 773n> roxn bx Jaw ow. Because of their own former mar- 
ginality as strangers in the land of Egypt, they might be prone to offend the proselyte 
by making him conscious of his minority status. 

u8 Sifre, Deuteronomy, Ch. 24. The psychological process is clearly indicated in 
the Rabbinical commentary on Deut. 1.27a (‘‘because the Lord hated us’): TWDR 
T'apm ns ONnw On NDR ‘TDN ODNN Nan (8 voNdD) TOND TaD Im Sew nN Rw mapnw 
aby madas np ont by Jabat ap nin orn ben 
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The Rabbis stressed the need for self-searching as a method of over- 
coming difficulties in understanding and’ appreciating the situation 
of one’s fellow. Moreover, a man had to practice justice (adorn himself) 
before demanding it of others.¥? The Rabbis observed that if a man 
cannot be judged himself, how can he be permitted to judge others?° 
A Rabbinic equivalent of the more or less universal proverb ‘‘physi- 
cian, heal thyself’’ is available in the statement: Fn73n NBT NBN." 
Suspicions of a lack of disinterestedness on the part of a would-be 
advisor are frequently justified, according to a warning issued by the 
Rabbis: 1997 95> 4xy°m yO "(PAT NT "3 own NIND 27 WwK.. Preparation 
for counseling entails the process of qualifying oneself to enter into 
an empathic relationship; part of that qualification is the closest 
possible examination of one’s own character and motivations. Distor- 
tions of insight and residues of inappropriate emotions are a matter 
of concern in Judaism as well as in modern psychotherapy. Otto 
Fenichel underscored the value of the training analysis for the therapist 
as a means of eliminating ‘‘his own unresolved love and hate tend- 
encies.’’3 The Rabbis considered self-mastery and the sublimation 
of one’s passions to be a heroic achievement.’ The process of self- 
searching and self-analysis received a kind of transcendental value in 
Judaism when the Rabbis asserted that man should examine himself 
because this is no more than what God practices for Himself: 7% 

125. NT 8" UNNS7) POSYIA onvdaw DwWD nde D057) Wpar 


II]. Empatuy As A RELATIONSHIP WITH QUALIFICATIONS 


One of the most significant developments in modern psychotherapy 
has been the distinction made between empathy and sympathy, 
between Einfilhung and Mitleid. We note some allusions to this 


19 Sanhedrin 18a, 19a; Baba Mezia 107b. 0°7n& BYP 7D INN) JoOxy vwp. Cf. also 
Baba Bathra 15b: ry yan ap dw. 

120 Sanhedrin 19a. 

121 Genesis Rabba, Ch. 23. Adam gave advice on procreation at a time when he 
himself was not fulfilling the commandment. 

22 Sanhedrin 76b. As Rashi notes, he gives advice that will redound to his own 
good. Note also the statement of R. Meir (Moed Katon 21b) about the person who 
would attempt to offer consolation to a man who has already completed the twelve 
months of mourning. The analogy is made to a physician who fractures the healed 
leg of a man so that he can demonstrate the excellence of his medicine and his 
therapy. 

23 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, p. 31. 

24 A both 4.1. 

25 Tana D’be Eliyahu (Friedman), p. 65. 
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distinction in the Jewish sources but the differences have been defined 
more sharply by the psychologists. What is involved is not only the 
assessment of the actual benefit to the patient of empathy as con- 
trasted with sympathy but also the ethical issue of respect for the 
individuality of each person in the meeting of two. Communication 
between representatives of the religious tradition and the modern 
psychotherapists proves most difficult in this issue. Different schools 
of psychotherapy are prone to debate the degree to which the therapist 
should involve himself in a realistic relationship with the patient.’ 
In any case it is of the essence of modern psychotherapy to recognize 
the need for the therapist to maintain perspective on the intimacy 
of his relationship; support may be given to the patient but the 
absorption of the physician in the problems of the patient is felt to 
be an impediment rather than an aid to the patient’s recovery. The 
therapist makes a “‘trial identification,’ i. e., he makes himself like 
the patient for a brief period but this is done as part of a therapeutic 
program and it is not believed that the physician should become as 
encumbered by the patient’s problems as the patient himself.7?77 The 
psychotherapist should have insight and control over his own reactions, 
notes Izette De Forest: 


This understanding allows him to make right use of his trained 
and intuitional skill and prevents him from allowing his own 
personal problems to enter upon the analytic scene.%8 


Reassurance through the method of offering sympathy and an un- 
inhibited, unqualified identification with the patient are normally 
excluded from the modern psychotherapeutic process. The ethical 
aspects of the problem of empathy and sympathy are discussed fully 
by Max Scheler’?? and by Erich Fromm.%3° Genuine pity and love 
involve a relationship based on respect for the individuality of each 


6 Psychoanalytic literature on ‘“‘transference’’ and ‘‘counter-transference.”’ 
Don D. Jackson observed: ‘‘The opprobrious and restricted meaning of counter- 
transference suggests that we may have need for a new term which would include 
all those processes which make up the sum total of happenings between two people.” 
Article, “Countertransference and Psychotherapy” in Progress in Psychotherapy 
(edited by F. Fromm-Reichmann and J. L. Moreno), op. cit., p. 230. He holds that 
a psychotherapist is “reared as a scientist, but, like the artist, the creative aspects 
of his work cannot be managed by reason alone.”’ 

™7 Charles D. Aring, ‘Sympathy and Empathy,” op. cit., p. 448. 

28 Tzette de Forest, The Leaven of Love, p. 66. 

9 Max Scheler, The Nature of Sympathy. 

se Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, The Art of Loving, Psychoanalysis and 
Religion, and Sigmund Freud’s Mission. 
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member of the relationship. Scheler emphasizes the low ethical value 
as well as the impracticality of commiseration: 


The dissolution of the self in a common stockpot of misery elim- 
inates genuine pity altogether.*3" 


Attempting to distill the quality of love, Fromm described it as 


the expression of intimacy between two human beings under the 
condition of the preservation of each other’s integrity." 


The theme of mutuality is also present in the writings of therapists 
like de Forest.'33 Psychotherapy rests on the principle of respect for 
differences. There is also a kind of reciprocity, for a number of ref- 
erences can be found in the literature to the help and insight which 
accrue to the physician himself in the process of working for the 
‘initial goal, i. e., the therapy of the patient.'34 Empathic relationships 
are therefore not only non-competitive but often tend to be mutualistic 
and cooperative. : 

In the traditional Jewish sources we find a number of references 
to the mutual respect that prevails in empathy but in general there is 
less emphasis on the distinction between empathy and sympathy. 
A Hebrew equivalent for ‘“‘mutual respect’? might be found in the 
term 12> pbin as used in the Rabbinic description of the relationship 
between Aaron and Moses; one brother gave honor to the other and 
each added to the other’s strength."35 The psychological implications 
of their relationship are most relevant to a discussion of the non- 


131 M. Scheler, op. cit., p. 55. This volume is relevant to the interest of students 
of religion, ethics, and psychology. 

32 E. Fromm, The Art of Loving, p. 110. In Man for Himself, p. 73, he notes: 
“The way one experiences others is not different from the way one experiences 
oneself.” 

133 _Izette de Forest, op. cit., referring to the patient-therapist relationship, 
she comments that ‘“‘mutually loving people will rejoice over each other’s success.” 
(p. 19). Compare this with the Rabbinic account of the mutuality between Aaron 
and Moses. Cf. notes 135 and 136. 

34 In an unpublished lecture delivered at the Univ. of Cincinnati Medical 
School (Dept. of Psychiatry) on February 29, 1956, E. Fromm commented on the 
insight he gained from his patients. Izette de Forest (p. xiv) observed that “in the 
very process of helping to free the patient’s selfhood the therapist too finds self- 
development and self-realization.”’ T. Reik, op. cit., p. 433 wrote: “‘It is, therefore, 
legitimate to speak of the psychotherapeutic value to the analyst of the analysis 
of another person. In beginning to comprehend another, we discover a clue to ourselves.’’ 

35 Mechilta (Lauterbach), Vol. I, Masechta d’Pisga, III: raxb a> pdin mn nwo 
omw vox> omyan xxVY Tat Dd 1b aw) mwedb Trad phin aA pam 170d 19 rN) 
07370 
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competitive aspect of empathy. The Rabbis noted the complete 
absence of competitive feelings; each brother rejoiced in the fulfillment 
that accrued to the other."s* Some inferences can be drawn also from 
the qualifications and limits to the empathic relationship of God to 
man. Illustrations of God’s feeling for man and references to His 
participation in the sorrows of Israel abound but note must also be 
taken of the implications of the concept of the Transcendence of God. 
God and man are not fused into one; the Shechinah which associated 
itself with man and his fate and was deeply sympathetic to man was 
also described as withdrawing from such intimacy (mAyaw pr>»p). 
Relevant here are Biblical passages like Isaiah 55.8 (‘‘for My thoughts 
are not your thoughts’) and Job 38.4 (‘‘where wast thou when I 
laid the foundation of the earth’). The Rabbinic Aggada which 
was in so many respects a literature of consolation tended to stress 
the immanence of God. 

It was not anticipated that Rabbinic literature would afford 
illustrations of the distinction between empathy and sympathy in 
the actual situation of counseling. Notable, however, is the observation 
of the Rabbis concerning the dangers of ‘‘over-identification.’”’ There 
was a recognition that sympathy needs to be controlled. In counseling 
the bereaved, men should not surpass God as they seek to emulate 
His attribute of compassion.%37 The theme of an identity of feeling 
and status among two who take counsel together is conveyed in 
Ps. 55.14. A version of counseling given by the Rabbis in com- 
menting on Lam. 2.13 ‘‘. .. what thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter 
of Jerusalem? what shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee...” 
is more in accord with the conventional belief in the efficacy of sym- 
pathy and commiseration than it is with the practice of modern 
psychotherapists.'38 Universalizing and citing analogous situations 
are felt to be less helpful than the gift of empathic understanding and 
the fullest acceptance of the individual as the unique person he is. 


* KF KK KK * 


I hope to continue this study and in subsequent installments deal 
with illustrations of empathy in Jewish ethical literature and in 
Hasidism. I hope also to deal with the works of Martin Buber who 


36 Midrash Hagadol, Ch. on sii: bow ayvay mtn ar osano md at oame yaw 
JAP neya 7 ard yaa ar oney ya Nde Ar ns ate xd ANAT Ne Pan) MadoA ne AwD 
137 Moed Katon 27b. 


38 Rashi to Lam. 2.13. Commenting on 7omx1 7d mw ap, he notes: m7¥ ARSYD 
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stands somewhere between social psychology and theology. In his 
“I and Thou” dialogue he defines a relationship in a form that holds 
interest for the student of Judaism and for the psychologist. 

Modern psychotherapy has refined the concept of empathy and 
through several decades of clinical study of human relationships has 
been able to demonstrate important distinctions between sympathy 
(Mitletd) and empathy (Einfiihlung). In the Rabbinic Aggada the 
emphasis on the value of fellow-feeling was conveyed most persua- 
sively by materials dealing with the immanence of God. Leo Baeck 
caught the essence of the Jewish view of empathy when he wrote: 


To be a man means to be a fellow man. I am to make the man 
beside me my fellow man by my will and my deed. By my choice 
and my duty I must make a reality in life what is already reality 
through “God «2%... The other man is my fellow because God 
made him such, and yet my deed is to make him a fellow man to 
me! That which is becomes a commandment.*9 


39 L. Baeck, The Essence of Judaism, p. 195. 
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NOTES ON THE DEMOGRAPHY OF THE 
SEPHARDIM IN FRANCE 


ZOSA SZAJKOWSKI, New York, N. Y. 


UCH has been written on the history of the Sephardim, their 

commercial activities, and other aspects of their life. However, 
very little is known about the demographic problems of the Sephardim 
during earlier periods, or even about the demography of contemporary 
Sephardim in many countries. The sources are scarce and not easily 
available. In this paper, we should like, as an example, to touch 
upon some demographic problems of Sephardim in one particular 
country — France. | 

The number of Sephardim in France was never larger than about 
3,500. In 1752 only 327 Sephardic families (1,598 persons) lived in 
Bordeaux and about 1,100 in Saint-Esprit-lés-Bayonne. In 1806, 
2,131 Jews lived in Bordeaux, of whom only 1,651 were Sephardim. 
In 1809 1,173 Jews lived in Saint-Esprit. Smaller Sephardic commu- 
nities existed in Bidache, Dax, Peyrehorade, Paris and a few other 
places.* 

In this study we should like to examine a few problems which 
are connected with the demography of the Sephardim in France: 
births, marriages, ages and deaths. It should be noted that the sources 
at our disposal are not always reliable. First of all, the Jews avoided 
giving absolutely reliable information when registering their état- 
civil. This was already observed by the historian A. Nicolai in regard 
to the Jews and Protestants of Bordeaux.? The Bordeaux registries 
of burials of non-Catholics in 1737-1787 (introduced by the King’s 


The following abbreviations were used in the notes and appendixes: Ad — 
Departmental archives of Gironde; AmBa — City archives of Bayonne; AmBx — 
City archives of Bordeaux; Jerusalem — The Jewish Historical General Archives 
of Jerusalem; JTS — The Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America; 
GG — Registries of the Etat-civil. On the Jewish registries see Z. Szajkowski, ‘“The 
Reform of the ELtat-civil of the French Jews during the Revolution of 1789,” The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XLIX (1958), 63-75. 

t Z. Szajkowski, ‘‘Population Problems of Marranos and Sephardim in France, 
from the 16th to the 20th Centuries,’ Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, XXVII (1958), 83-105. 

2A. Nicolai, La population de Bordeaux au XVILIe siécle. 1700-1800 (Paris — 
Bordeaux, 1909), 7-8 
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declaration of April 9, 1736 on. such burials) contain many cases of 
deceased Jews who were registered as portugais, or juifs. Many of 
these were not recorded in the registry of deaths which was kept by 
the Bordeaux Nation of the Sephardim.s Many Jews were not reg- 
istered at all. Thus, on August 28, 1792 the births of four children of 
Abraham Gomes Fonseque were registered; they were born in 
Bordeaux between 1736 and 1790, but were not registered before. 
In 1794 it was noted in a Bordeaux register that Hanna-Félicité, a 
daughter of Jzaac Lange and Sara Torrés had never been registered.4 
The Jewish registries of Saint-Esprit are incomplete. On October 5, 
1801, Jacob Rodrigues stated in a petition to the judge Samuel 
Nunes —a Jew himself — that he could not find any trace of his 
birth in these registries. On July 17, 1831, the Mayor of Bayonne 
stated in a note on the register of 1752 that the entries were faulty 
and should be considered only as a ‘‘nomenclature of notes made 
haphazardly.’’s In the later years, in 1865-1894, Mardochée Ernest 
Naquet, Samuel Salzedo and Eugéne Benjamin Léon compiled, from 
these registries and from other sources, a list of births and deaths 
of the Jews of Saint-Esprit.6 But according to their list, only old 
people died in the years prior to 1752 and from 1766 till the 1770’s. 
It seems that their register of births was compiled from entries in 
the register of deaths. 

Still, the available sources are of great value for students of 
Sephardic demography. 

What was the rate of births and deaths among the Sephardim and 
how did this influence the increase or decrease of the Sephardic 
population? 

In 1739-1792 the Bordeaux Nation registered 1,694 births and 
1,816 deaths. In sixteen of a forty-three years period (1741-1783) 
the number of births among Christians of Bordeaux exceeded the 
number of deaths, while the number of deaths among Jews in these 
sixteen years exceeded the number of births. During six years the 
contrary could be observed — proportionately more births among 
Jews than among Christians and, during twenty-one years the process 


3 AmBx, GG 810 (1737-1750); GG 30 (1737-1787); GG 790. It is possible that 
in some cases the Nation prohibited the burial of Jews in its cemetery. George 
Cirot, Recherches sur les Juifs Espagnols et Portugais @ Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1908), 
181. 

4 AmBx, GG 844 (Register of births in the Bordeaux Nation), Nos. 1880-83; 
I E 3, No. 681. 

5 AmBa, GG, register of births in the Nation of Saint-Esprit. 

* In possession of the Bayonne Synagogue. 
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was similar in births or deaths among both groups of the population. 
During seventeen years, the Jews registered more births than deaths, 
while the Christians registered more births than deaths during twenty- 
seven years. The Jews registered more deaths than births during 
twenty-five years, and the Christians registered more births than 
deaths during twenty-seven years. The Jews registered more deaths 
than births during twenty-five years and the Christians during 
sixteen years. Only throughout one year none of them had more 
deaths than births. (See Table I.) 

But we must always keep in mind that our sources are not ab- 
solutely reliable. In a municipal registry of burial permits for non- 
Catholics of Bordeaux, we found 167 Jewish deaths between 1739 
and 1750 which were not recorded in the register of the Nation.7 

According to one source, there were, in the 1741-1783 period, 
twenty-seven years with more births than deaths among the Bordeaux 
Jews but, according to another source, there were, during the same 
period, twenty-four years with more deaths than births.® 

According to one document the Nation of Bordeaux registered 
forty-four births, eleven marriages and fifty-eight deaths in 1784. 
During the same year the community of Avignonese Jews reg- 
istered two births, no marriage, and one death. According to another 
document, the number of births among the Bordeaux Sephardim in 
1786 was 56, deaths — 55, marriages — 9 and, among the Avignonese, 
there were 5 births, 5 deaths, and 2 marriages.? But the statistics of 
these two documents are different from the official registries of the 
Nation. 

According to one source, 2,628 Jews were born in Saint-Esprit 
during the years 1709-1807 (see Table II). But we already noted 
that this list of births was largely based on information obtained from 
the registries of the deaths which recorded the age of the deceased. 
Thus we found names of Jews who were born outside of Saint-Esprit, 
but had died there, e. gz. Moyse Ensheim (born in 1750 in Metz, 
deceased in 1839 in Bayonne). By comparing the two records of 
births and burials in Saint-Esprit for the period of 1780-1807, we 
noted 999 births and 419 burials. This is completely out of propor- 
tion to the more accurate data on the rate of births and mortality 
among the Jews of Bordeaux and in view of the decrease of the 
number of Sephardim.’° 


7 AmBx, GG 810. 8 Nicolai, 202; Cirot, 83. 

9 Journal de Guienne, Apr. 1, 1785, 866; AdG, C 1312. 

10 According to the copies of the register of names of the Jews in Saint-Esprit, 
1808-1810, Jerusalem. 
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It is worth while to compare data on births with the analysis 
of the register of names of 1220 Jews in Saint-Esprit (1808-1810). 
The author of this curious document included the data of birth of 
most of 1220 Jews. Thus we were able to obtain the number of 1,051 
Jews who were born during the years 1728-1808 and still resided in 
Saint-Esprit in 1808-1810." Many conclusions could be drawn from 
a comparison of the two statistics, but both of them are not suffi- 
ciently reliable to encourage such analysis. 

A register of burials on the Jewish cemetery of Bayonne (Saint- 
Esprit became later part of Bayonne) contains the names of 2,622 
persons deceased in the years 1780-1938. (See Table III.) 

According to the already mentioned analysis of the names 843 
Jews who still lived in Saint-Esprit on the beginning of 1808 had 
died during the years 1808—1883."7 But according to the above men- 
tioned record the number of burials in 1808-1883 was 1,351.73 Accord- 
ing to the already mentioned record of mortality compiled by 
Mardochée Ernest Naquet 1,527 Jews died in 1751-1795."4 According 
to this document 486 died in 1780-1795. But according to the above 
mentioned record of burials only 319 died in 1780-1795. This only 
proves again the unreliability of the sources. 

According to one source the number of births in the Sephardic 
community of Peyrehorade was 119 during the period 1793-1879 
and the number of deaths 30. Of course, the low mortality could 
easily be explained by the emigration of the Peyrehorade Jews who 
died elsewhere after having left Peyrehorade.*s 

In the entire department of Gironde, there were 93 deaths for 
every 100 births and 3 births for every 100 inhabitants in the years 
1806-1810. In 1861-1865, there were 92 deaths for every 100 births 


See Table VII. 

12 See Table VIII. 

3 See Table III. Another record of deaths (Jerusalem) brings the following 
data for Bayonne: 1891 — 20, 1892 — 21, 1893 — 15, 1894 — 16, 1895 — 20, 1896 — 
12, 1897 — 10, 1898 — 11, 1899 —9, 1900 — 16, 1901 — 10, 1902 — 9, 1903 — 12, 
1904 — 17, 1905 — 20, 1906 — 25, 1907 — 7, 1908 — 2, 1909 — 13, I910 — 7, I91I — 
II, 1912 —10. Total — 293. 

According to another register of mortality in Bayonne (Jerusalem) 195 died 
there in 1893-1912: 1893—13, 1894— 15, 1895— 10, 1896— 11, 1897 —13, 
1898 — 12, 1899 — 4, 1900 — 15, 1901 — 7, 1902 — 8, 1903 —8, 1904 — 12, 1I905—4, 
1906 — 9, 1907 — 5, 1908 — 8, 1909 — 11, 1910 — 13, I9II —9Q, 1912 — 8. 

™ See Table IX. 

*s In Peyrehorade were performed thirty-three circumcisions in the years 1725- 
1742, 1745, 1748, 1753-1754, 1756 and 1758. According to a list compiled (most 
probably) by the historian Henry Léon (Jerusalem). But it seems that the list is 
not complete. 
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and 2.3 births for every 100 inhabitants. In the arrondissement of 
Bordeaux, there were 80.2 deaths for every 100 births in 1813-1822. 
In the city of Bordeaux itself, there were 79.34 deaths for every 100 
births in 1770-1780, 105.12 in 1801-1805, 88.41 in 1846-1850, 118.09 
in 1866-1870. In 1864-1866, Bordeaux counted 3.61 births per 100 
inhabitants and 21.8 deaths per 1000 inhabitants. In 1864-1866 
Bordeaux, with a population of 194,241 (in 1866) had 4,964 births 
and 4,249 deaths.*® 

It seems then that the death rate was higher among the Sephardim 
than among non-Jews. But the rate of mortality was smaller among 
Ashkenazic and other non-Sephardic Jewish groups than among non- 
Jews, e. g. in Strasbourg.*7 

On Table IV we can compare the rate of births among the 
Sephardim and other Jewish groups in the middle of the 19th century. 
The time covered by this Table is too small to allow for definite 
conclusions for such a late period. But there is no doubt that, in an 
earlier period, the rate of mortality among the Sephardim was larger 
than among the other Jewish groups. In 1717-1808 the Jewish commu- 
nity of Metz registered 7,062 births, 1,427 marriages and 5,905 deaths, 
1. €. 1,157 more births than deaths."# 

Between 1780 and 1789, the four Jewish communities of the 
papal province in Southeastern France (Avignon, Carpentras, 
Cavaillon and L’IJsle-sur-Sorgue) registered 478 births, 86 marriages, 
and 497 deaths, 1. €. 19 more deaths than births. In 1788 those four 
communities registered 29 births and 52 deaths.*? This was, probably, 
a result of a constant emigration of the rich Jewish families from 
these four communities. The same could be said for the 19th century 
of which statistics for a larger period are available. In the Ashkenazic 
community of Dijon (where 413 Jews lived in 1846), 78 births, 20 
marriages and only 39 deaths were registered in the ten-year period 
1836-1845.”° 


6 E. Féret, Statistique générale... de la Gironde (Bordeaux, 1889), I, 293, 304-05. 

17 E. Schnurmann, La Population juiwe en Alsace (Paris, 1936), 129-30. 

%8 City archives of Metz; Departmental archives of Moselle. 

19 According to the Jewish registries in the City archives of Avignon, Carpentras, 
Cavaillon and L’Isle-sur-Sorgue, series GG. 

20 Census of the Jews in Dijon, 1846 (Jerusalem). 

Following are, for comparison, a few data on the births in the Sephardic commu- 
nity of Amsterdam: 1737 — 112, 1738 — 103, 1739 — 123, 1740 — 103, 1741 — 95, 
1742 — 95, 1743 — 92, 1744 — 92, 1745 — 95, 1746 — 101, 1747 — 82, 1760 — 85, 
1761 — 62, 1762 — 78, 1763 — 77, 1764 — 74. But it seems that for many years 
not all births of girls were registered. Geboorte Register der Hollandsche Portugeesche 
Israelitische Gemeente te Amsterdam. Sept. 1, 1736 — 24 tamus 5571 in the City 
archives of Amsterdam, D. T. & B, No. 400. 
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The age composition of the Sephardim is one of the most phenom- 
enal and curious facts in the subject of our study. Of course, the 
incompleteness and unreliability of some of our sources should 
always be kept in mind. Still, the percentage of old people is strikingly 
large. In six registries of Bordeaux and Saint-Esprit covering the 
years 1716-1810, the age of 4,521 Jews is mentioned. 2,721 of them 
were between 51 and 81 years old or older: 497 between 51 and 60 
years, 1,580 between 61 and 80 and 644 of 81 years or older. (See 
Table V.) According to the already mentioned register of names, 
653 of the 1,220 Jews of Saint-Esprit (1808-1810) were born before 
1789, 205 in 1789-1799, 253 from 1800 on. (In 109 cases the dates of 
birth were not noted.) At the period of registration, 168 of them 
were younger than 6 years, 301 were between 6 and 20 years old, 
261 between 21 and 40 years, 123 between 41 and 50 years, 104 
between 51 and 60 years, 99 between 61 and 80 years and 3 were 81 
years old or older. According to the census of June 15, 1812, eighty- 
two of the 1,166 Jews in Saint-Esprit were older than 60 years; over 
one hundred of the 706 Jews (according to a census of 1886) and 
eighty-four of the 427 Jews (according to a census of 1921) were of 
the same age.”* In 1854 the Jewish population of Bordeaux comprised 
2,411 persons (800 families). Of these, 215 (99 men and 116 women) 
were between 61 and 80 years old and 30 (19 men and II women) 
were older than 80. Out of 382 electors in the Bordeaux consistory 
on July 30, 1849, 123 were of the age between 25 and 40, 60 between 
41 and 50, 52 between 51 and 60, 47 between 61 and 80, 2— 81 
and older. The age of 98 was not noted. Out of 317 electors on June 
I, 1858, 83 were between 25 and 40 years old, 71 between 41 and 50, 
62 between 51 and 60, 83 between 61 and 80, 3 — 81 years or older. 
The age of 15 electors was not noted.” 

The percentage of older people among the general population 
was much smaller. Out of 349,101 inhabitants in the department of 
Gironde in 1872, only 9,520 were 80 years or older. Out of 215,140 
inhabitants of Bordeaux in 1876, only 17,081 were of the age between 
60 and 79, and 1,761 were of 80 years or older. The average age of 
the Bordeaux inhabitants was only about 30 years, while the average 
age for the entire population of France in 1860-1865 was 36) years.?3 

Further studies could probably explain this phenomenon. It is 
doubtful whether the economic situation had anything to do with 


2 According to the copies of the censuses between 1812 and 1921 (Jerusalem). 

72 Census of the Bordeaux Jews, 1854 (Jerusalem); Lists of consistorial electors 
in the Gironde department, 1849 and 1858 (AdG, V). 

33 Féret, I, 289-301. 
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the longevity of the Sephardim. In fact, while analyzing some records 
of deaths, we noted deaths of a large number of aged paupers among 
the Sephardim.** The longevity of the Sephardim could also con- 
tradict some statements about the poor physical condition of the 
Jews which resulted in their rejection from military service. In 1843 
such a statement was made by A. Gautier, Deputy Mayor of Bordeaux, 
and repeated by the Prefect of the Gironde department. The same 
applies to similar statements on the Jews of the former Papal province 
and the Ashkenazim. In fact, such statements were most probably 
excuses for rejecting Jews from military service because of purely 
anti-Jewish sentiments.?s 

Was this large number of older people among Sephardim only a 
statistical mirage, a result of a low rate of births? This may be exact 
only for some later periods. As noted below, the Proportion of big 
families among the Sephardim was large.?5# 

How did the age composition of the Sephardim look in comparison 
with other Jewish groups? In 1809, 402 out of 1,617 Jews in the 
five cities of Marseilles, Nice, Lyon, Carpentras and Nimes were 
between 41 and 80 years or older. 110 of them were 61 or older.” 
This is a large proportion of old people among these Jews who were 
mostly of Avignon and Comtadin origin. But, among the Ashkenazim, 
the percentage of older people was much smaller, although there were 
more older people among the Ashkenazim than among the non-Jews.?7 
According to a census of sixty-nine Jewish communities in the Depart- 
ment of Moselle (including the main community of Metz), 7,709 
Jews lived there in 1846. The census shows the ages of 7,484 of them. 


24The Jewish community of Bordeaux counted fifty-three deaths in 1866. 
According to a curious document of the Bordeaux consistory which classified the 
53 cases according to 6 classes of consistorial taxes paid by the deceased, thirteen 
belonged to the 6th — lowest class, thirteen to the 5th, nine to the 4th, six to the 
3rd, one to the 2nd and two to the Ist class. Nine deceased were indigents and did 
not pay taxes at all. All thirteen cases (out of the 53) of deaths of infants up to one 
year old were among the poor and the classes six to four. Does this prove a greater 
mortality among the poor Sephardim? (Jerusalem). 

2s Z. Szajkowski, ‘‘French Jews in the Armed Forces During the Revolution 
of 1789,”’ Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XXVI (1957), 6. 

sa B, Saint-Jours noted the number of 1,785 Jews in Bordeaux in 1752 and 144 
births from 1750 to 1754, or one birth per 50 persons (‘‘La population de Bordeaux 
depuis le XII° siécle,” Revue historique de Bordeaux, IV (1911), 402, according to 
Ad Gironde, C 1089). 

26 Census of Jews in the regional consistory of Marseille, 1809 (Jerusalem). 

27 Schnurmann, 129. 

28 Censuses of the Jews in the communities of the Moselle department, 1846 
(JTS). 
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Of these 7,484 Jews, only 525 were between 61 and 80 old, and 83 
were 81 or older. According to a census taken the same year in 
the Department of Lower Rhine,’? 4,012 Jews lived then in the six 
communities of Strasbourg, Barswiller, Bouxwiller, Fegersheim, and 
Hoénheim. Only 178 of them were between 61 and 80 years old, and 
16 were 81 years or older. In the community of Dijon only 33 out of 
413 Jews in 1846 were 60 years or older.3° 

It is worth while noting a few details concerning marriages among 
the Sephardim, without yet drawing any conclusions. 178 marriages 
were registered by the Bordeaux Nation from 1776 until October 
1792.5 According to one source, I3I marriages among the Sephardim 
of Bayonne were registered during the period 1793 to June 30, 1812. 
According to another source, 324 marriages were registered there 
during the period 1812-1882. The number of marriages was never 
higher than 14 a year (in 1873). We noted ten years with only one 
marriage annually, fifteen years— with two marriages, fourteen 
years — from three to five marriages, etc.3? 

Another striking phenomenon in the early period is the number 
of large families among the Sephardim, especially in view of the 
above mentioned statement made in 1846 by the Deputy Mayor of 
Bordeaux that inbreeding among the Sephardim resulted in their 
physical decline. 

The proportion of big families among the Sephardim was rather 
large, and certainly not smaller than among the other Jewish groups. 
Of 36 families of wealthy Portugais (i. e. Jews) in Bordeaux, named 
in a list of December 4, 1636, ten had seven or more children each. 
In the 1740’s, Moseh Frangois Lopez de Paz and Louis Lopez de Paz 
were each fathers of eleven children, and Abraham Lameyre of nine 
children. In 1807, out of 375 Sephardic families of Bordeaux, 149 
were composed of from five to more than ten persons each (14 fam- 
ilies — ten or more persons each). Among the Avignonese Jews of 
Bordeaux, sixteen out of twenty-seven families and, among the 
Ashkenazim, thirty-three out of sixty-nine families were composed 
of from five to more than ten persons. In 1809 one hundred and one 
out of three hundred and twelve Sephardic families in Bayonne 


29 Censuses of Jews in the communities of the Lower Rhine department, 1846 
(JTS). 

3° Census of Jews in Dijon, 1846 (Jerusalem). 

3* Number of Jewish marriages in Bordeaux: 1776 —2, 1777 —7, 1778 —10, 
1779 — I1, 1780 — 7, 1781 — 14, 1782 — 12, 1783 — 8, 1784 —9, 1785 — 14, 1786 — 
9, 1787 — 13, 1788 — 12, 1789 — 10, 1790 — II, 1791 — 14, 1792 — 15 (Cirot, 183). 

# Bayonne register of marriages (Jerusalem); E. C. M. (see Table VII). 
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and three out of eighteen families in Peyrehorade counted from five to 
ten or more children each. (See Table VI.) 

In the middle of the 19th century, the number of large families 
decreased. According to a census of 1854 eight hundred Jewish families 
(2,411 persons) lived in Bordeaux. Only 464 of these families had 
children: 162 families had one child each, 136 — two children, 70 — 
three children, 41—four children, 29—five children, 14 — six 
children, 5 — seven children, 3 — eight children, 3 — nine children, 
and only one family had ten children. 336 couples were childless. 
Of course, a number of grown children had, most probably, already 
left Bordéaux at that time. Still, this census proves a tendency toward 
smaller families which was then more in line with the general trend 
in France. According to the census of 1872, the average number of 
persons per family in the department of Gironde was only 3.48 while, 
in France as a whole, the average number was 4.62. According to a 
census of 1911 the number of Jews in Bordeaux was then 1,640; 428 
of them poor people. The remaining 1,212 Jews consisted of 426 
families. 291 of them were of I or 2 persons each, 172 — from 3 to 5 
persons, 13 — 6 or more persons each.33 

Nor was the percentage of large families greater among the 
Ashkenazim. The Jewish community of Metz counted 505 families 
(3,075 persons) in 1708, 503 families (2,764 persons) in 1800, 456 
families (2,186 persons) in 1806. In 1846, 172 Jewish families (875 
persons) lived in the nine communities of the Moselle department, 
Bionville, Buding, Guinglange, Louvigny, Metzerwisse, Montigny- 
le-Metz, Montenach, Nelling and Servigny. 17 of them were composed 
HimEapersom each, ut7— 2 persons, 21—— 3,25 — 4, 23-15, 21—- 6, 
I2 — 7, 14 — 8, 12 —g and Io families of 10 or more persons each.*4 

This paper should be considered not as a complete study with 
final conclusions, but only as notes to an important aspect of Jewish 
research. 


33 Censuses of Jews in Bordeaux, 1807, 1854, 1911, and in Saint-Esprit, 1809 
(Jerusalem); Ad. Detcheverry, Histoire des Israélites de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1850), 
59-62; Cirot, 182-83; Féret, I, 288. 

34 Censuses of Jews in the Moselle department, 1846 (JTS); S. Posener, ‘‘Les 
Juifs sous le Premier Empire,’’ REJ, XCIV (1933), 163. 
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TABLE | 
Births and Deaths in the Sephardic 
Nation of Bordeaux, 1739—Oct. 1792* 

; ae 

+-Or— | x a 
Years | Births | Deaths among Years Births | Deaths among 

Christians | Christians 

: : pees ie 
1739 36 26 1766 | 13 43 + 
1740 23 19 1767 | 27 24 + 
1741 25 20 & 1768 | 16 31 4 
1742 14 16 = 1769 | 19 24 ue 
1743 19 8 ae 1770 | 32 28 a 
1744 22 17 + 1771 | 927 27 = 
1745 a8 49 = 1772, | 21 37 _ 
1746 20 19 “= 1773 | i8 38 4 
1747 29 21 = 1774 | 15 31 + 
1748 20 31 _ 1775 | 20 42 + 
1749 30 26 = 1776 | 50 31 + 
1750 25 22 = 1777 ) 32 36 + 
1751 30 22 + 1778 | a7 32 zt 
1752 24 28 + 1779 | 3 52 me 
1753 30 39 = 1780 | 37 44 as 
1754 37 22 + 1781 | 36 49 + 
1755 40 25 + 1782 |- 35 52 ~ 
1756 30 23 a 1783 | 46 49 + 
1757 23 29 = 1784 | 45 66 ? 
1758 20 25 - 1785 | 60 46 ? 
1759 22 25 = 1786 | 357 55 ? 
1760 30 25 = 1787 51 34 2 
1761 18 21 = 1788 56 47 ? 
1762 25 36 + 1789 | 45 41 ? 
1763 26 36 + 1790 | 61 64 2 
1764 24 21 + 1791}. -...53 70 ? 
1765 19 33 + 1792 | 50 39 2 

| Toran: | 1,694 | 1,816 






































* Cirot, 183; Nicolai, 201. 
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Births in the Sephardic Nation of 
Saint-Esprit-lés-Bayonne 





TABLE II 
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1709-1807* 
1709— 4 1734 hau 1759—40 1784-27 
(tO eat 1735 1760—42 1785—39 
tit 1736-11 1761—42 178638 
1749-3 1737—10 1762—38 WE 
ibs? 1738—15 1763—53 1788—23 
1714— 3 1739—17 1764—40 1789—20 
iis. 7 1740—14 1765—45 '1790—25 
T76——5 1741—20 1766—24 1791—25 
ii 7——93 174213 1767—25 1792—30 
1718— 9 1743—16 1768—33 1793—40 
1719— 9 174418 1769—42 1794—30 
17209 1745—16 1770—32 179532 
1721—14 1746--16 1771-—39 1796—44 
22-8 1747—20 1772—42 1797—37 
1723-19 1748—30 1773—47 1798—40 
1724— 4 1749—15 1774—36 1799—41 
iwo5—16 1750—18 1775—38 1800—49 
1726— 5 1751==13 1776—36 1801—42 
27 7 1752—36 1777-31 1802—44 
172811 1753—52 1778—28 1803—50 
1729—19 1754—40 1779—39 1804—42 
1730—20 1755—51 1780—40 1805—39 
1731-17 1756—35 1781—24 1806—38 
1732—20 0757-52 1782—36 1807—35 
113015 1758—49 1788-32 Ton: 3,008 





* According to the list compiled by Naquet, Salzedo and Léon. 
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TABLE III 


A list of burials in the 
Jewish Cemetery of Bayonne 


1780—1938* 
—ae—aoaoeoeoeoeyqooqoeoqoqoalelqooqoq=23E2E 2 S SS 0 
1780—22 1821—17 1862—18 1903—12 
1781—23 1822—12 1863—17 1904—19 
1782—30 1823—19 1864—22 1905—17 
1783—20 1824—20 ~ 1865—18 1906—20 
1784—16 1825—15 1866—21 1907—22 
1785—10 1826—16 1867—13 1908—13 
1786—15 1827—15 1868—27 1909—20 
1787—15 1828—23 1869—14 1910—14 
1788—31 1829—15 1870—21 1911—15 
1789—21 1830—14 1871—25 1912—17 
1790—15 1831—17 1872—30 1913—11 
1791—15 1832—18 1873—18 1914—16 
1792—12 1833—17 1874—17 1915—26 
1793—26 1834—11 1875—20 1916—13 
1794—22 1835—22 1876—31 1917—11 
1795—26 1836—18 1877—11 1918—17 
1796— 8 1837—25 1878—20 1919—17 
1797— 3 1838—18 1879—15 1920—15 
1798— 7 1839—14 1880—13 1921—10 
1799— 4 1840—18 1881—19 1922—14 
1800— 9 1841—16 1882—19 1923— 9 
1801— 4 1842—15 1883—19 1924—19 
1802— 8 1843—20 1884—10 1925—20 
1803— 8 1844--10 1885—23 1926—22 
1804—11 1845—18 1886—15 1927-19 
1805—16 1846—21 1887—15 1928—16 
1806—10 1847—18 1888—20 1929—14 
1807—12 1848—17 1889—16 1930—12 
1808—13 1849—18 1890—21 1931—12 
1809—14 1850—21 1891—18 1932—14 
1810—14 1851—16 1892—27 1933— 6 
1811—22 1852—14 1893—15 1934—15 
1812—20 1853— 8 1894—19 1935—15 
1813—22 1854—19 1895—17 1936— 7 
1814— 8 1855—31 1896—14 1937—11 
1815— 7 1856—13 1897—16 1938— 8 
1816—11 1857—15 1898—11 ——__—. 
1817—12 1858—22 1899—12 Tora: 2,622 
1818—13 1859—25 1900—21 
1819—16 1860—25 1901—13 
1820—23 1861—22 1902—11 


* In the possession of the Bayonne community. 
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TABLE IV 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in Various Regional 
Jewish Consistories of France, 1858-18617 
Regional Total Deaths at 
Consistory Years | Number | Births | birth (not | Deaths | Marriages 
of Jews registered) 
Bordeaux*........ 1860 3,053 59 4 37 13 
Bordeaux*:... . 2. 1861 3,053 60 rR! 35 9 
Bayonne™ 7, <...40 1859 1,204 16 == 34 9 
Bayonnes see 1860 1,192 19 — 29 8 
Marseilles**....... . 1859 3,550 67 2 41 if 
LAGOS eg aie hoe ce 1858 2,189 49 3 28 9 
Strasboure nner 1859 16,455 473 28 335 119 
Colmar** yee 1860 1,031? 252 Ry) 148 68 
IMIGEZ Frese eee 1859 7,253 140 9 86 30 
INariC yee ere cee 1859 6,792 160 5 98 Si/ 
ATi SGeeee rer 1857-58 | 25,410 See 96 787 253? 








+ According to statistical reports (Jerusalem). 


* Sephardim. 
* Ashkenazim. 


** Mostly Comtadin Jews. 


*& Mostly Ashkenazim. 
*ek* A mixed community. 
* Only in the communities outside of Paris. 
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TABLE V 


Age of Sephardim in Five Registries of Bordeaux 
and Saint-Esprit-lés-Bayonne 
18th Century* 




















Bordeaux Bordeaux Bayonne Restored : 

noe Pepe | at Beathe | of Deas | BezaMte | seat | Total 

fe mints | seat | aime | oie | Bs 
Until 5 19 482 13 272 10 796 
6-20 5 158 1 86 17 267 
21-40 5 213 if 141 61 427 
41-50 3 120 10 111 64 310 
51-60 5 205 11 180 96 497 
61-80 7 464 49 651 409 | 1,580 
81 or older 1 154 2 303 184 644 
TOTAL: 47 1,796 93 1,744 841 | 4,521 








* AmBx, GG 30, GG 845; Archives of the Bayonne Community. 


TABLE VI 


Number of Persons per Family in Bordeaux, 
Bayonne and Peyrehorade 1807—1809* 





























Source Bordeaux Census of 1807 Bayonne | Peyrehorade | Total Number 
-| Census of | Census of of 
Nurser of Sephardim | Avignonese | Ashkenazim ee Bon — 
I keen ERIE AD i 45 2 3 77 8 135 
DUT eae a: nia ae 59 pe 11 70 3 145 
Oey eee h a ea ee 53 2 10 51 3 119 
pr cP nS eet Ss Rel Ue ee 69 5 12 33 1 120 
eerie ee ecene aca ap eee 40 5 6 41 == 92 
Obey erin ee 37 5 8 20 1 71 
This RSA Ree a, 2 els 32 2 8 20 1 63 
Ses ieere its tle 18 2 6 13 1 40 
Coseesteanre Se yee o? 8 — 1 5 = 14 
lOvorsmorenaa eee 14 2 4 Ys — 22 
ToraL NuMBER OF 
FAMILIES .......... 375 2d 69 332 18 821 




















* According to registries (Jerusalem). 
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TABLE VII 


Births in the Nation of Saint-Esprit who 
still resided there in 1808-1810* 

















1728— 3 1749— 6 1770—14 1791—11 
1729— 7 1750— 7 1771—12 1792—17 
1730— 1 1751— 8 1772—13 1793—22 
1731— 5— 1752— 7 1773—15 1794—16 
1732— 8 1753— 4 1774—12 1795—18 
1733— 4 1754— 7 1775—13 1796—29 
1734— 6 1755—14 1776—16 1797—24 
1735— 4 1756— 8 1777— 8 1798—28 
1736— 7 1757—21 1778—11 ' 1799—27 
1737— 2 1758—12 1779—20 1800—30 
1738— 4 1759—10 1780—13 1801—26 
1739— § 1760—13 1781— 6 1802—29 
1740— 4 1761— 9 1782— 7 1803—29 
1741— 3 1762—13 1783—17 1804—29 
1742— 3 -1763—17 1784—13 1805—27 
1743— 8 1764—12 1785—21 1806—24 
1744— 2 1765—11 1786—11 1807—23 
1745— 8 1766—16 1787—15 1808—30 
1746— 7 1767—11 1788— 9 See 
1747—10 1768—14 1789—11 Torav: 1,051 
1748—15 1769—12 1790—17 





* According to a register of names (Jerusalem). According to another source, 
from January I, 1793 till June 30, 1812, the Jewish community of Saint-Esprit 
registered 638 births, 477 deaths. E. C. M. [Coquebert de Montbret fils], Notice sur 
l'état des israélites en France, en réponse a des questions proposées par un savant étranger 
(Panis 1820) 277 
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TABLE VIII 


Deaths in Saint-Esprit of Jews who had 
resided there in 1808* 








1808— 6 1827—11 1846—12 1865— 7 
1809— 8 1828—19 1847—12 1866— 7 
1810—21 1829—11 1848—13 1867— 5 
1811—21 1830— 9 1849—20 1868—11 
1812—15 1831—15 , 1850—19 1869— 5 
1813—19 1832—14 1851—11 1870— 5 
1814— 7 : 1833—11 1852—11 1871—12 
1815— § 1834— 5§ 1853— 8 1872—10 
1816—10 1835—17 1854—13 1873— 6 
1817— 9 1836—14 1855— 5 1874— 7 
1818—14 1837—20 1856— 9 1875— 5 
1819—15 1838—12 1857— 8 1876—13 
1820—18 1839— 8 1858—15 1877— 6 
1821—14 1840—14 1859—10 1878— 6 
1822—11 1841—15 1860—10 1879— 4 
1823—15 1842— 9 1861— 9 1880— 9 
1824—17 1843—17 1862— 8 1881— 6 
1825—13 1844— 8 1863— 7 1882— 9 
1826—13 1845—16 1864— 8 1883— 6 
Toran: 1,351. 





* See note to Table VII. 


TABLE [IX 


Deaths in Saint-Esprit, 1751-1795* 








1751—15 1763—27 1775—38 1787—19 
1752—60 1764—36 1776—28 1788—34 
SIS) 1765—38 hii id 1789—31 
1754—42 1766—60 1778—48 1790—21 
17S9——30 1767—25 1779—18 1791——23 
1756—32 1768—26 1780—34 1792—14 
1757—30 1769—31 1781—33 1793—38 
1758—49 1770—41 1782—37 1794—62 
1759—41 17 71—55 1783—40 19532 
1760—62 1772—40 1784—36 se 
1761—37 1773—65 1785—12 WOrAL 3155275 
1762—39 1774—38 1786—20 


(1,662 together with an incomplete list until the end of the year VIII). 








According to the record compiled by Mardechée Ernest Naquet. 


SOLOMON MAIMON AND SPINOZA 


SAMUEL ATLAS 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, New York 


N A letter to Markus Herz, dated May 16, 1789, Kant writes that 
Maimon’s Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, the manu- 
script of which was sent to him for appraisal by Herz, is based on the 
assumption of Spinozism.‘ Recapitulating Maimon’s position, Kant 
writes about Maimon’s attempt to prove that in order for the 
capacity of understanding to have a legislative function on sensibility 
(meaning that objects given through the forms of sensibility, time and 
space, are determined by the concepts of understanding), it is neces- 
sary to show that the origin and ground of the forms of sensibility are 
in the understanding. The question quid juris, 7. e., how concepts of 
thought can be applied to objects given through the forms of sensi- 
bility, cannot be satisfactorily answered on the supposition of the 
essential difference between the capacity of understanding and that of 
sensibility. Only on the assumption that the material of our sensibility 
is in itself grounded in understanding can we rightfully explain the 
application of concepts of thought to objects given through forms of 
sensibility. This can be accomplished according to the principles of 
Leibnitz and Wolff, who held that sensibility and understanding are 
not essentially different functions of the mind, but differ only in the 
degree of consciousness. That is, mere sensibility is a minimum of 
consciousness, it consists of infinitesimals of understanding, while the 
actual process of understanding is a definite and recognizable entity. 
The synthesis of understanding and sensibility has objective validity 
on the assumption of an infinite, divine mind, of which our mind is a 
part; or, in Maimon’s formulation, our mind is, in a restricted mode, 
the presentation of the infinite mind; both are of the same kind. The 
concepts and forms of understanding can be applied to objects of 
sensibility and moulded by them, because the latter are grounded in 
the former, and the infinite mind is ‘‘the origin and ground of the forms 
of cognition and of the possibility of cognizing the things of the world.”’ 
Kant, however, doubts whether such a doctrine can be attributed to 
Leibnitz or to Wolff. Their followers would hardly admit that they 
embrace Spinozism, “for Maimon’s conception is actually identical 


« See Briefe von und an Kant, edited by Ernst Cassirer, Erster Teil, pp. 415 ff. 
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with that of Spinoza.’ Kant’s criticism is thus directed not so much 
against Maimon’s doctrine as such, as against the confounding of 
Leibnitz’ system with that of Spinoza. 

Maimon himself pointed out that his intention in his first work, 
Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, was to propose a synthesis 
between critical philosophy and Spinozism.? However, in the same 
work, he defended himself against the suggestion that his doctrine of 
the idea of an infinite mind is identical with that of Spinoza. Moreover, 
whenever the occasion presented itself for a comparison between his 
philosophical world-view with that of Spinoza, he tried to show the 
essential differences between them.4 While he was conscious of the 
relation of his thought to that of Leibnitz, he frequently guarded him- 
self against the identification of his thought with that of Spinoza. 
On the other hand, according to Maimon’s conception of Leibnitz, 
the difference between the latter’s system and that of Spinoza becomes 
inperceptible. This is especially manifest in Maimon’s conception of 
Leibnitz’ doctrine of pre-established harmony. This harmony is the 
result of the essential nature of the Supreme Being and not the effect 
of an arbitrary fiat of God. Leibnitz’ pluralism is thus grounded in 
a supreme unity, and the manifold monads have their ground in a 
supreme monad (God).§5 

The difference between Spinoza and Leibnitz must, therefore, lie 
in some other doctrine which would determine the reason for Maimon’s 
sensing the cogeniality of his thought with that of Leibnitz and not 
with that of Spinoza. 

To anticipate in advance the results of our investigation, the 
essential difference between Leibnitz and Spinoza, according to Mai- 
mon, is that the relation of Spinoza’s substance to the attributes is 
fundamentally different from the relation of the supreme monad to 
the manifold monads. 

In the philosophy of Maimon, as in the system of Spinoza, the 
idea of an infinite mind plays a central role. The substance, or God, 
consists, according to Spinoza, of an infinity of attributes, of which 
however, only two— extension and thought — are known to us. 
Through endless extension and endless thought we comprehend the 


2 See Lebensgeschichte, Berlin, 1792, II, p. 254. 

3 See Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, 1790, p. 365 f. Henceforth this 
work will be referred to by Tr. 

4 See, for instance, Maimon’s letter to Kant, Briefe von und an Kant, edited 
by Cassirer, Zweiter Teil, p. 32. 

5 See Streifereien im Gebiete der Philosophie, 1793, p. 19 f£. Henceforth this work 
of Maimon will be referred to by Sirf. 
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substance. Just as the finite bodies are the modi, or parts of the 
infinite extension, so our finite minds, Spinoza maintains, are parts of 
the infinite mind, 7. e., the attribute of thought.°® 

As to the relation of our finite minds to the infinite mind, it is a 
relation which obtains between the parts of an entity to its whole. 
The infinitus intellectualis Dei is considered by Spinoza to be the sum- 
total of the human intellects. The essence of God, as an infinite intel- 
lect comprehending the totality of being, is made up of the totality of 
the finite minds. The difference between the attribute of thought as 
the infinite mind, and the finite minds, can be expressed in terms of a 
relation obtaining between the whole and its parts. God as the infinite 
substance is thus conceived as the all-embracing whole, and the finite 
minds are its parts.? 

On the basis of the doctrine that our minds are parts of a thinking 
subject, that is the attribute of thought, the problem of the possi- 
bility of error naturally arises. In critical philosophy the problem of 
knowledge is mainly concerned with the possibility of knowing the 
truth. This is the meaning of the question concerning the possibility 
of synthetic propositions a priort. On the basis of the metaphysical 
doctrine of the infinite mind as the attribute of God, of which our 
minds constitute an integral part, the problem of knowledge consists 
in the question of the possibility of error, not in that of the possi- 
bility of true knowledge, for the latter follows necessarily from the 
metaphysical assumption of our mind being a part of the attribute 
of thought. 

The human mind entertains false ideas just as it entertains true 


6 Cf. Spinoza, opera, Vloten & Land Edition, Vol. 4, Epistola XXXII, p. 122: 
et hac ratione mentem humanam partem cujusdam infiniti intellectus statuo: Wolf’s 
transiation: ‘‘and in this way I declare that the human mind is a part of a certain 
infinite intellect.’’ The word ‘‘certain”’ is to my mind superfluous. There is only one 
infinite understanding, the attribute of the substance. See rather R. H. M. Elwes’ 
translation. Spinoza’s correspondence, p. 292, which renders this passage thus: 
“Tn this manner, I maintain that the human mind is a part of an infinite under- 
standing.” 

7 Cf. Epistola XXXII, Vloten Edition, p. 122: ....Quod antem ad mentem 
humanam attinet, eam etiam partem naturae esse censeo; nempe quia statuo, dari 
etiam in natura potentiam infinitam cogitandi, quae, quatenus infinita, in se continet 
totam naturam objective, et cujus cogitationes procedunt eodem modo ac natura, 
ejus nimirum ideatum. ‘‘As regards the human mind I think it too is a part of nature. 
Since I state that there exists in nature an infinite power of thought, which in so far 
as it is infinite, contains in itself subjectively the whole of nature, and its thoughts 
proceed in the same way as nature, which, to be sure, is its <deatum.’’ Wolf's transla- 
tion. In the last passage of the original, Spinoza’s thought is not clearly expressed. 
It has to be interpreted, not translated. See Elwes’ translation, p. 292, note 3. 
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ideas. How are the false and erroneous ideas to be explained as parts 
of an infinitely perfect thinking subject? And if only the true ideas are 
parts of the infinite mind of God, what is the cause and the origin of 
the false ideas? The infinite attribute of extension embraces all finite 
bodies which constitute the parts of infinite extension. In like manner, 
the infinite attribute of thought must encompass all finite minds. We 
must assume then that the infinite mind of God embraces also the 
false and erroneous thoughts of the finite minds. The attribute of 
thought is supposed to encompass all the finite minds, just as the 
attribute of extension embraces all extended bodies. But how, in the 
face of the all-embracing infinite and perfect mind of God, can we 
account for the false and erroneous thoughts of the finite minds? 

The answer to this question lies, according to Spinoza, in the dis- 
tinction between imagination and pure thought. Only the cognition of 
pure reason, which is capable of conceiving the infinite and which 
cognizes the objects in their interrelationship to one another, is part 
of the attribute of thought. The imagination perceives the objects in 
their separateness, that is to say, in their finitude. Furthermore, the 
imagination perceives in the form of images, and every image is finite 
in its nature. Imagination is thus the source of error and false ideas.*® 
The infinite can neither be perceived nor presented in the form of an 
image, but can be cognized only by pure understanding. Only the 
cognition of pure understanding is considered by Spinoza as part of 
the infinite attribute of thought. By the imagination, however, the 
human finite mind perceives the objects not as parts of the infinite 
whole but as isolated and separate entities.? Herein resides the origin 
of erroneous and false ideas. 

Inasmuch as our mind cognizes the objects in their inter-relation- 
ship, it is an eternal mode of thought which is determined by another 
eternal mode of thought, and so on ad infinitum. In this way it can be 
said that all in the aggregate (that is, all the thoughts of the finite 
minds) constitute the eternal and infinite mind of God.?° 

The world consisting of two attributes, thought and extension, is 
considered by Spinoza to be an individuum. It is a whole, a unified 


8 See De intellectus emendatione tract., p. 27: Sic itaque distinximus inter Ideam 
Veram et caeteras perceptiones, ostendimusque, quad ideae fictae, falsae, et caeterae 
habeant suam originem ab imaginatione.... 

9 See ibid., pp. 22 ff. about the inadequate ideas as fragmentary and isolated 
ideas. 

t0 Ethices, V, XL, Scholium ... quod mens nostra, quatenus intelligit, aeternus 
cogitandi modus sit, qui alio aeterno cogitandi modo determinatur, et hic iterum ab 
alio, et sic in infinitum; ita ut omnes simul Dei aeternum et infinitum intellectum 
constituant. 
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entity, made up of parts necessary for the constitution of the whole. 
Or, in the words of Spinoza: ‘‘All nature is an individuum, whose parts 
vary in different ways without, however, causing any change in the 
individual as a whole.”* In the same manner the human mind is a 
part of the infinite intellect of God: ‘‘Thus, when we say that the 
human mind perceives this or that, we make the assertion that God 
has this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He 
is displayed through the nature of the human mind, or in so far as 
He constitutes the essence of the human mind’’... .” 

Soul and body constitute one and the same individual which can 
be comprehended under the aspect of the attribute of thought as well 
as under the aspect of the attribute of extension." 

The human mind, which is capable of conceiving the object under 
the aspect of eternity, is a part of the infinite mind, and “‘it possesses 
the knowledge of God... Hence the mind, in so far as it is eternal, 
is capable of knowing everything which can follow from this given 
knowledge of God.’’*4 

While, according to Spinoza, the totality of being is an individuum, 
and the relation of the finite minds to the infinite mind is that of parts 
to the organic whole, an entirely different relationship obtains between 
the finite and the infinite mind, according to Maimon, as will be 
demonstrated. 

Another comparison between Spinoza and Maimon suggests itself 
with reference to the various kinds of cognition of the human mind. 
Spinoza, following the tradition of Descartes, distinguishes between 
adequate and inadequate ideas. Not all our ideas are true, for we have 
also false or inadequate ideas. The human mind has inadequate ideas 


1 Eth. II, Lemma 7, Scholium: Et si sic porro in infinitum porgamus, facile 
concipiemus, totam naturam unum esse individuum, cujus partes, hoc est omnia 
corpora, infinitis modis variant absque ulla totius individui mutatione. 

12 Elwes’ translation of the Ethics, I], Prop. XI, Corollarium: Hinc sequitur, 
Mentem humanam partem esse infiniti intellectus Dei; ac proinde cum dicimus, 
Mentem humanam hoc vel illud percipere, nihil aliud dicimus, quam quad Deus, 
non quatenus infinitus est, sed quatenus per naturam humanae Mentis explicatur, 
sive quatenus humanae Mentis essentiam constituit, hanc vel illam habet ideam; 
et cum dicimus Deum hanc vel illam ideam habere, non tantum quatenus naturam 
humanae Mentis constituit, sed quatenus simul cum Mente humana alterius rei 
etiam habet ideam, tum dicimus Mentem humanam rem ex parte, sive inadaequate 
percipere. 

13 Eth. 11, XXI: Mentem et Corpus, unum et idem esse individuum quot jam 
sub cogitationis jam sub extensionis attributo concipitur. 

14 Eth. V, XX XI: Mens... quatenus aeterna est, Dei habet cognitionem . . . ac 
poinde Mens, quatenus aeterna est, ad illa omnia cognoscendum est apta, quae ex 
data hac Dei cognitione consequi possunt.... 
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inasmuch as it cognizes the parts of reality as if they were entities 
separated from the whole. When we cognize an object not in its right 
relationship to the whole being, that is to say, not comprehending it 
as its part, but as a separate object in its detachment from the whole, 
there arises a false and inadequate idea. 

Now ideas which are inadequate, in our mind, says Spinoza, are 
adequate in God, inasmuch as the infinite intellect contains the 
totality of being, that is “‘the minds of other things.’’*s 

Maimon, following in the Kantian tradition, is concerned rather 
with the problem of applying pure concepts of thought to the forms of 
sensibility and with the problem of the relation between synthetic and 
analytic propositions, instead of with the question of the relation 
between adequate and inadequate ideas. Maimon’s doctrine, that we 
have to assume all our synthetic propositions to be analytic in relation 
to the infinite mind, corresponds to Spinoza’s formulation of the rela- 
tionship between adequate and inadequate ideas. We have only to 
replace the concept of inadequate ideas with that of synthetic proposi- 
tions and the concept of adequate ideas with analytic propositions. 
For Spinoza our inadequate ideas are, in God, adequate ideas; with 
Maimon, our synthetic propositions are all analytic in relation to the 
infinite mind. 

In the face of the apparent similarity, one should not overlook the 
difference which obtains between the synthetic propositions and the 
inadequate ideas. When we look for a resolution of the synthetic 
propositions into analytic propositions by the infinite mind, it implies 
ail expectation that synthetic propositions will be verified by logical 
means which should grant certainty and exactitude to the proposi- 
tions. That is to say, the same truth expressed in the form of synthetic 
propositions is comprehended by the infinite mind in the form of 
analytic propositions. But the Spinozian doctrine that the inadequate 
ideas which the human mind may entertain because of inadequate 
reasoning are adequate in the infinite mind of God, implies the replace- 
ment of the inadequate ideas with adequate ones. This concept of 
replacement of one set of ideas with another set of ideas is funda- 
mentally different from the idea of resolving synthetic propositions 
into analytic propositions. 


II 


In dealing with the problem of the possibility of synthetic propositions, 
Solomon Maimon introduced the idea of an infinite mind of which the 
human mind is a part. But this idea plays a different role in Maimon’s 


s Eth. III, 1 Dem....et que deinde inadaequatae sunt is Mente (ideae) sunt 
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thought from what it does in the system of Spinoza. It also has in 
Maimon a different basis from what it has in the system of Spinoza. 
Spinoza’s thought is rooted in dogmatic rationalism. It neither doubts 
the capacity of our cognition nor does it subject our cognitive fac- 
ulty to a critical analysis. Spinoza’s distinction between various modes 
of cognition aims at establishing a scale of degrees of cognition cor- 
responding to the various capacities of our mind. The intuitive capacity 
which is the highest mode of cognition is capable of comprehending the 
infinite. The fact that we possess the idea of infinity is sufficient proof 
that our mind is part of the infinite mind. Maimon’s thought is rooted 
in critical philosophy, in which the epistemological problem of knowl- 
edge is central. The question of the limitations of our cognitive capac- 
ity: What can we know? And how can we truly know what we do 
know? (quid juris?) — are the problems with which critical philosophy 
is mainly concerned. 

While the progressive method is characteristic of dogmatic rational- 
ism, the method of deduction is the hallmark of critical philosophy. 
The idea of an infinite mind must therefore have in the latter an 
entirely different ground. It could not lie in the mere intuitive capacity 
of our cognition. It can have validity only if it can somehow be de- 
duced; that is to say, if it can be shown to be a necessary assumption 
for the possibility and reality of experience. In other words, the cogni- 
tion of objects of experience cannot be accounted for, without assuming 
the idea of an infinite mind. But the mere fact that our consciousness 
holds the idea of infinity is neither sufficient proof of the reality of an 
infinite capacity of cognition, nor is it a guarantee of our mind’s 
sharing in it. 

Maimon writes: ‘‘We have to assume an infinite mind, at least as 
an idea, in relation to which all forms are at the same time objects of 
thought”; that is, a mind which produces out of its own self all possible 
relations and connections between the things which are its own crea- 
tions, its own ideas. ‘‘Our human mind is of the same nature as the 
infinite mind, though in a restricted and limited manner. This is a 
sublime idea and will, I think, when fully developed, solve the diff- 
culty,’ namely, that of the possibility of synthetic propositions 
a priort.*® 

The assumption of the idea of an infinite mind is necessary, 
according to Maimon, for the explanation of scientific knowledge, 
which consists of synthetic propositions claiming certainty and general 
validity. Synthetic judgments a@ priori cannot possibly be derived from 


etiam in Deo adaequatae, non quatenus ejusdem solummodo Mentis essentiam, sed 
etiam quatenus aliarum rerum Mentes in se simul continet. 
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mere experience. The certainty claimed by the synthetic propositions, 
of which our scientific knowledge consists, points to an idea which lies 
beyond the realm of empirical and sensuous experience. 

We have to consider Maimon’s position in the light of the idealistic 
trend of philosophical speculation as it arises in various phases of the 
history of human thought. The concept of a priori in whatever form it 
appeared in the history of philosophy, be it in the form of a meta- 
physical idea, such as the idea of Anamnesis of Plato, or in the form of 
a psychological concept, such as the doctrine of ideae innatae of 
Descartes, was always proposed -as a necessary assumption for the 
explanation of scientific knowledge. The recognition was common to 
all of the idealistic philosophers, Plato, Descartes, and Kant, that the 
content of scientific knowledge comprises much more than mere 
empirical experience warrants. The claim of certainty and general 
validity which scientific knowledge raises is over and above empirical 
experience, and is in its very essence something totally different from 
mere sensuous experience. The concept of @ priori, in whatever form it 
may appear, cannot be derived from experience but is proposed for 
the explanation of experience. Since the idea of a priori is totally 
different from concepts grounded in sensuous experience, the former 
cannot possibly be derived from the latter. The reality of concepts 
a priori can be posited only in view of their necessity for the explana- 
tion of scientific knowledge. The justification for the idea of a priori 
resides in the function it fulfills in the explanation of scientific expe- 
rience. Thus its deduction is attained by the recognition of its indis- 
pensability in accounting for the reality of scientific experience with 
its claim of certainty and of general validity for its propositions. 

In the same manner Maimon deduces the idea of an infinite reason. 
He proposes the assumption of such an idea for the sole purpose of 
explaining the possibility of synthetic propositions which claim cer- 
tainty and general validity. The reality of synthetic propositions, of 
which our scientific knowledge consists, can be accounted for only on 
the assumption of an infinite mind, in relation to which our synthetic 
propositions are analytic. 

Although Maimon did not designate his assumption of the idea of 
an infinite mind as a deduction, we are entitled, in the spirit of his 
philosophy as a whole, to consider this assumption as grounded in a 
deduction, since it is introduced by him for the sole purpose of ex- 
plaining and accounting for the reality of scientific knowledge. Deduc- 
tion in the Kantian transcendental sense means deriving a concept 
from a given fact. It consists in demonstrating the necessity and the 


indispensability of a concept to account for the reality of a phenom- 
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Now Maimon was critical of the Kantian deduction of the cate- 
gories, in view of the consideration that the reality of synthetic pro- 
positions @ priori is subject to doubt. For one may deny their reality, 
maintaining that the synthetic propositions are the result of an illusion 
grounded in habit. This skeptical attitude is formulated by him in the 
question quid facti? This skepticism with reference to the reality of 
synthetic propositions in experience, 7. e., natural sciences, did not, 
however, prevent him from recognizing the reality of synthetic propo- 
sitions in our thought. The presence of synthetic propositions in 
mathematics, a product of thought, testifies to the reality of synthetic 
propositions. Their reality can be explained only on the assumption 
that our mind is part of an infinite mind in relation to which synthetic 
propositions are dissolvable into analytic propositions. The thinking 
process of man demands the supplementary idea of an infinite mind. 
Our regarding of synthetic propositions as real implies that supple- 
mentary idea. Human thought in its very essence supersedes itself; 
thought is self-transcending. This is apparently the implication in 
Maimon’s conception of an infinite mind; it follows from the analysis 
of human thought as self-transcending. The idea of an infinite mind is 
necessary for the explanation of the creative nature of human thought, 
for synthetic propositions are not confined to the realm of thought; 
inasmuch as the predicate is not derived from the subject but adds 
something new, these propositions are creative. And, as the idea of an 
infinite mind is necessary for the explanation of the synthetic proposi- 
tions, the method by which it is derived can be designated as a 
deduction. 

Now, introducing the idea of an infinite mind, Maimon writes: 
“Tet us assume, at least as an idea’... The words “‘at least as an 
idea,’’ which form a subsidiary phrase enclosed in brackets, may mean 
that the assumption of the idea of an infinite mind, which is required 
for a philosophical account of scientific experience, is a mere idea but 
not a metaphysical reality. The hypostatization of the idea into a 
metaphysical reality is not warranted. We cannot deduce the tran- 
scendent reality of an idea from its assumption as an explanatory 
hypothesis. In positing an hypothesis for the explanation of a phenom- 
enon we must be mindful of the principle that only the minimum re- 
quired should be posited. As the idea of an infinite mind is introduced 
for the purpose of explaining scientific experience with the aim of 
granting certainty to the synthetic propositions, this function may 
perhaps be served by the mere idea of such a mind. That is to say, the 
idea is a goal we must strive to approach. We have thus to view the 
synthetic propositions under the aspect of this goal. So long as we have 
not succeeded in dissolving the synthetic propositions into analytic 
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ones, we assume that the former are grounded in the latter. It is an 
hypothesis which grants not certainty of reality but certainty of a 
goal. But the reality of an idea should not be converted into an idea 
of reality, and a. hypothesis should not be transformed into a 
hypostasis. 

This critical interpretation of the idea of an infinite mind is, how- 
ever, not borne out by Maimon’s system as a whole. It seems clear 
from the various contexts in which this idea occurs in Maimon’s 
writings that he consciously posited it as a metaphysical reality, and 
not as a mere idea in the sense of a limiting concept and an endless 
goal. The apparently critical and non-metaphysical understanding of 
this idea in the text before us should therefore not be taken as an 
expression of Maimon’s definitive and settled view of the matter, but 
rather as a passing remark introduced for the sole purpose of making 
the idea acceptable even for a follower of the critical philosophy. 

And herein lies the difference between the idea of an infinite mind, 
intellectus archetypus, in Kant which is merely a limiting and methodo- 
logical concept, introduced for the purpose of delimiting and defining 
the finite human mind by contrasting it with the infinite, intuitive 
mind, and Maimon’s conception of the idea as a transcendent, 
metaphysical reality. 

The function of the idea of an infinite mind is not confined to 
explaining the possibility of synthetic propositions; its scope is much 
wider. By this idea the concept of causality with reference to objects 
of experience is detached from the form of time with which the 
phenomena are associated; the causal connection acquires thus the 
rank of a purely logical relation. ‘Just as the actual coexistence of the 
various features of an object, has its ground in the ideal coexistence, 
1. €., logical connection of these features in an infinite capacity of 
cognition, so the regular succession of various phenomena one upon 
another must also have its ground in the infinite capacity of cognition 
which thinks of this regular succession of the phenomena in terms of 
a logical antecedent and a logical consequent.’’!7 

In other words, our perception of a regular sequence of phenomena 
occurring in time, which is the ground for our conception of a causal 
connection between the objects, must be thought of as being conceived 
by the infinite mind as a logical, not as a temporal sequence. An 
infinite mind thinks only in terms of logical ground and consequence. 
The assumption of such a mind constitutes the logical foundation of 
our conception of causality which is derived from the observation of a 
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sequence of the phenomena occurring in time. The concept of a causal 
connection of phenomena in time which is based on experience does not 
command certainty, as the experience grants merely a succession of 
the phenomena, but the causal nexus between them is subject to doubt. 
By assuming an infinite mind of which the human mind is:a part, the 
causal connection of phenomena in time must be thought of as being 
grounded in a logical connection of ground and consequence. What is 
for the limited human mind a regular temporal sequence of phenomena 
must be thought of as being grounded in a necessary logical relation 
with reference to an infinite mind. Our concept of causality has 
reality and can be applied to experience only on the assumption that 
the causal connection is grounded in a logical relation of ground and 
consequence. The relation between A and B, which we conceive in the 
form of cause and effect is, with regard to an infinite capacity of cog- 
nition, a logical relation of antecedent and consequent. The concept of 

‘causality can be philosophically justified only on the basis of such an 
assumption. ‘“‘Weé can thus problematically assume an intellectual 
being whose relation to all objects of nature is akin to the relation of 
our thinking capacity to the objects of mathematics.’’"8 That is, just 
as we think of the relation obtaining between mathematical objects 
in terms of logical relations between ground and consequence, so we 
have to think of the relation obtaining between the natural objects 
with regard to an infinite capacity of cognition as a relation of logical 
ground and consequence, and not as a relation of cause and effect 
bound up with the form of time, as is the case with reference to limited 
human cognition. 

The relation of the idea of an infinite mind to Leibnitz’ system 
of thought (of which Maimon was aware) is clearly revealed in the 
following statement: ‘“‘The infinite mind conceives all objects in the 
clearest possible manner. We can, according to this system of thought, 
have no idea of any other substance than that of our own ego and our 
own capacity of representation, for the corporeal substances are in 
this system not real but fictitious. All possible objects as substances 
are therefore nothing other than all possible representations (Vorstel- 
lungen) by the thinking capacity. These representations are in their 
essence nothing but the effect, the sum total of the activity of the 
infinite capacity of presentation restricted in an infinite variety of 
ways. The infinite capacity of cognition represents itself as restricted 
in all possible forms and in diverse modes. The representations (Vor- 
stellungen) of an infinite mind are at the same time presentations 
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(Darstellungen) of real objects; that is, by the mere act of representa- 
tion, the ideas acquire objective reality as existing substances outside 
the mind. Every object of nature, 1. €., every act of the thinking 
capacity is, according to Leibnitz, a mirror of the universe.... It 
represents in a restricted mode the whole universe, since it represents 
the infinite mind in a restricted manner. The artist of the universe 
operates thus all in all.’’’9 

On the assumption of the idea of an infinite mind, the phenomena 
of the world can be regarded as determinable. The principle of deter- 
minability has been defined by Maimon as an ideal mode of determina- 
tion. Subject is neither that which endures forever, nor the substratum 
of the predicates, but that which can be thought of by itself. And 
predicate is that which cannot be thought of by itself, but only in 
connection with the former. It is similar to the determination of 
objects as thought of by the infinite mind. What the infinite mind 
thinks as possible is the subject; what follows from it necessarily is the 
predicate. The subject is thus thinkable by itself; the predicate, as the 
necessary consequence of the subject, is thinkable not by itself but 
only in connection with the former. 

This ideal mode of determination is, however, applicable only to 
objects of mathematics, not to given objects of experience. To the 
infinite mind, which thinks of all objects in terms of logical and 
mathematical relations, all objects are thoroughly determined by this 
mode. Not so to the finite mind. ‘‘For finite reason, subject is not what 
is merely thinkable by itself, but what is merely given by itself; and 
predicate is that which is thinkable only in relation to the former asan 
object.’’?° It seems, at first thought, that the definition of the subject 
which is given by itself refers to the subject of objects of experience. 
For, with regard to mathematical objects, the subject is not given but 
thought by itself. But, on the other hand, even in mathematics, the 
subject, such as a line, which is produced by the mind, is given to our 
intuition. The subject is not merely thought but also given. Hence, 
even with regard to mathematical objects, the subject can be defined 
as that which is given by itself as a result of the productive act of our 
thinking capacity. 

In the Kantian idea of an “intuitive mind,” there is implied the 
vision of a union of the ideal with the real, the abstract with the con- 
crete, the transcendent with the immanent, the supra-temporal with 
the temporal, the timeless with the historical. These realms, which 
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are apparently unharmonizable and incompatible entities for the 
human mind, are conceived in relation to an ‘‘intuitive reason” as one 
harmonious whole. In the theoretical realm it means a union of under- 
standing and sensibility, of discursive thinking and intuition. While, 
for the human mind, the categories of thought and the forms of 
intuition (time and space) constitute two different realms, one de- 
pendent upon the other (the former without the latter is empty, the 
latter without the former is blind), for the intuitive reason, which 
creates the object through intuitive creative thought, no such dualism 
obtains. In the ethical, practical realm it means the union of the final 
goals of~the totality, 7. e., humanity as a unified whole, with the 
ethical will of the free individual personalities constituting the 
totality. 

It must, however, be emphasized that, for Kant, the idea of an 
“Intuitive Reason’’ was merely a methodical concept. It was construed 
‘by Kant for the sole purpose of stressing the restrictions of the human 
mind, its inherent limitations, and the immanent tensions of the human 
personality. Man should recognize his modest role and the limited 
possibilities in his striving for mastery of the problems in the theoret- 
ical realm. He can never attain an “‘intuitive reason’? by which the 
object of knowledge is intuitively comprehended and created through 
intuition. A union of intuition and understanding in which the intellect 
is intuitive and the intuition is intellectual (cntellectuelle Anschauung) 
is the prerogative of the infinitive divine mind. The finite human mind 
is characterized by the dualism of intuition and understanding. Thus 
the idea of an “intuitive reason” serves merely the purpose of empha- 
sizing that which is closed and unattainable for the human mind in the 
theoretical realm. In the practical realm it serves the purpose of recog- 
nizing the dualism which obtains between being and the ‘‘ought to be,” 
between the real and the ideal. 

Kant never attempted to raise the ‘intuitive reason”’ to the status 
of an attainable goal of human knowledge. The finite human mind, 
with the inherent dualism of the capacities of sensibility and those of 
understanding, remains always in a state of tension in relation to the 
infinite ‘‘intuitive reason.’”’ The same applies to the practical 
ethical realm and to Ethics as a science dealing with the rules of con- 
duct. Here the idea of ‘‘intuitive reason” takes the form of the idea 
of love; it means the ideal state in which there is an absolute unity of 
the communal good with the will of the many individuals endowed 
with a capacity for freedom. In the idea of a state of love, there is no 
dualism between the ideal good and the will of the free individuals; 
there is absolute unity between being and the ‘‘ought to be,’’ between 
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the real and the ideal, just as there is absolute unity of intuition and 
understanding in the “intuitive reason” in relation to objects of 
cognition. This ideal state of man, however, is merely an imaginary 
focus conceived as an endless goal. In the concrete historical situation, 
man must always remain in a state of tension in relation to the ideal. 

This is also what Kant meant by defining the ideal state as a 
“thing in itself.’ Just as the ‘‘thing in itself” in the theoretical realm 
is impossible of attainment by means of the categories of thought 
which are confined to the realm of phenomena, so the ideal state, as a 
“thing in itself,’’ a noumenon, is-beyond the reach of human attain- 
ment. It is an endless idea towards which to strive. 

The idea of an infinite mind which fulfills for Maimon the function 
of the various Kantian ideas can be characterized as a metaphysical 
monism. This idea, however, is not proposed by Maimon as a result 
of intellectual intuition; it is neither an entity to be approached by a 
mystical act in the manner of the devout mystics who pretend to have 
the capacity of perceiving the ultimate reality uno actu, nor is it a 
transcendent, self-sufficient reality. Furthermore, the idea of an infinite 
mind is not posited by Maimon as a metaphysical, all-embracing 
reality in the manner of Spinoza’s pantheism, nor is it to be under- 
stood as a transcendent source of all values and purposes conceived by 
man as guiding principles of our ethical conduct. It is rather closely 
connected with the thinking process of man and with the humanwill 
striving for the objectivization of his ideas and actions. It isconceived 
solely for the purpose of granting reality to our synthetic propositions 
concerning objects of experience and to our actions which are grounded 
in the striving for the realization of a general objective will. Further- 
more, the idea of the ultimate truth, 7. e., a mind comprehending all 
objects of reality in terms of analytic propositions, gives direction and 
purpose to our striving for the attainment of the highest truth which 
consists, according to Maimon, in analytic knowledge. And the idea 
of an infinite will, 2. e., a will in which the highest good is realized, serves 
as a goal toward which to strive, namely, the realization of the general 
and objective will. It is thus tied up with the totality of human expe- 
rience, the theoretical as well as the ethical. 

It may seem, at first thought, that the two aspects of this idea, 
namely, the aspect of an infinite mind and that of an infinite will, 
imply a dualism. By considering, however, the function and the role 
of this idea and the method by which Maimon derived it, the methodo- 
logical and the systematic unity of Maimon’s philosophical conception 
is not impaired. 

In the systematic monism of Maimon the assumption is implied 
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that reality is itself a system which can in principle be known and may 
in the future be fully comprehended in terms of analytic propositions. 
This is particularly true of the first stage of Maimon’s philosophy, 
in which the idea of an infinite mind and the doctrine of the infini- 
tesimals of sensation, two conceptions closely connected with one 
another, play a central role. The comprehension of this system in 
terms of human knowledge is the goal of the scientific process. The 
conception of a goal, the attainment of which can be reached gradually 
in the course of the development of scientific and philosophic thought, 
suggests stages leading up to it. It implies also the reality of progress. 
All human experience, consisting of the different stages in the develop- 
ment and growth of scientific and philosophic knowledge, leads up to 
this one systematic reality. Each stage of this endless process is real, 
inasmuch as it approaches the ideal of systematic unity. The concept 
of a hierarchy consisting of levels of truth and reality leading up to 
the highest truth and the highest reality is grounded in the conception 
of the reality of the world as being in its essence a single non-contra- 
dictory system. The various stages in the growth of human thought 
can be considered as rungs of the ladder leading to the ultimate goal 
of absolute systematic unity. On the assumption of the reality of 
progress, that is to say, the assumption that the history of scientific 
and philosophic thought is continuously approaching the highest goal, 
the various stages of this process can be arranged according to the 
rungs of the ladder of perfection. 

The conception of a hierarchy of various levels of truth and value, 
leading up to the most real being and to the highest good, is grounded 
in the assumption that reality actually is or can be arranged into a 
single systematic unity. While the dogmatic metaphysician holds that 
the concept of such a hierarchy actually follows from the essence of 
reality as being in itself so organized, the critical idealist, who con- 
siders human thought and consciousness as the root and basis of all 
reality, may arrange the various levels of human consciousness, 1. é., 
the various stages of the development of scientific thought, in such a 
hierarchy, believing that human thought is continuously growing and 
ascending towards the most real being and the highest truth. Both, 
however, the dogmatic metaphysician and the critical idealist, envis- 
age, as the ideal good, the attainment of absolute systematic unity; 
they both hold that the attainment of this goal is within the possible 
reach of man. Hence there follows the conception of the different 
levels and stages of truth as rungs of a ladder leading up to the 
ultimate goal. 

Now Maimon actually employed the ladder as a figure of speech 
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to illustrate the interconnection of the various concepts into a syste- 
matic unity. It can similarly be used as an appropriate figure of speech 
for presenting his conception of the different levels of consciousness 
leading up to the highest truth and absolute unity which consists in 
the complete mastery of the objects of reality by our thought and the 
ultimate dissolution of synthetic propositions into analytic proposi- 
tions. That is to say, the attainment of the highest truth consists in 
the realization of the absolute identity of thought and being. As a 
figure of speech the ladder can also be used for the illustration of 
Maimon’s conception of the relation obtaining between the finite mind 
and the infinite mind, namely, for the process of ascending from the 
finite human mind to the idea of an infinite mind by the method of 
abstraction, and for the process of descending from the infinite mind to 
the finite mind by the method of limitation. 

Maimon says that the human mind is capable of employing various 
methods of thought, namely, the method of abstraction which pro- 
ceeds from the particular to the general, and the method of limitation 
or concretization which proceeds from the general to the particular. 
Thus, for instance, with regard to the concept of a rectangular triangle, 
which is an object determined by a definite relation obtaining between 
its sides, the particular property of the relation of the sides of the 
triangle to one another may be abstracted from the concept. By way 
of such an abstraction, a more general concept will be obtained, 
namely, a triangle in general. By a further process of abstraction, the 
property of three sides by which space is enclosed in a triangle may be 
ignored, thus obtaining a more general concept of a geometrical figure. 
On the other hand, the mind can proceed in an opposite direction: 
from the general to the particular. It can first entertain the idea of a 
geometical figure in general and then proceed to limit this general 
concept by the addition of special properties to it, such as being 
enclosed by three sides, thus obtaining the concept of a triangle. By a 
further limitation of this concept the mind may add to it a definite 
property, namely, a special relation existing between its sides, thus 
obtaining a rectangular triangle. As the human mind is limited in its 
very essence, it is impossible for the process of abstraction or that of 
limitation to proceed endlessly. Each of these modes of thought 
respectively will reach a limit beyond which no further abstraction or 
limitation will be possible. Only the infinite mind can be thought of 
as having no limits; it can proceed endlessly in both directions. In 
this sense Maimon employs the symbol of the ladder representing the 
interconnection of the various concepts and the various levels of truth 
into a systematic unity, a single whole. For the human mind the ladder 
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has its limitations. On the one hand it is limited by material sensuous 
perceptions; on the other hand, it is limited by the more abstract 
forms of thought which the human mind is unable to transcend. 

Similarly, the finite mind attains the idea of an infinite mind by 
abstracting the limitations of its own mind; and the infinite mind 
conceives the finite mind by thinking of itself in a restricted manner. 
That is to say, by thinking of its own self as restricted in various 
modes, it conceives the finite mind.?! 

It is a frequently occurring phenomenon in the history of philos- 
ophy to discover in human consciousness an appeal to an ultimate 
transcendent reality in which it finds rest and assurance for the 
validity of human thought. The way from human consciousness to an 
infinite, transcendent consciousness, which is supposed to be the 
guarantor of the reality of our limited, finite thought, is characteristic 
of many philosophical systems. In the center of these systems is the 
idea that a philosophical account of the essence of the world must 
start neither with the world, nor with God, nor with the absolute, but 
with man. 

Thus Augustine maintained that the reality of the highest truth is 
presupposed in the very distinction between the true and the false as 
such; this presupposition is the indispensable condition of the possi- 
bility of our judgments and propositions. Every act of judgment is 
grounded in the assumption of the highest ultimate truth. Likewise 
Descartes proposed that our conception of a scale of the degrees of 
perfection, which we apply in our value judgments, is grounded in the 
supposition of a most perfect being. This idea makes possible the con- 
ception of a gradation of perfection, ascending as well as descending. 
The belief in the transcendent reality of ideas and values, without 
which the cognition of the temporal experiential world could not be 
accounted for, is posited also in the Platonic idea of recollection 
(Anamnesis) as the ground of all our cognitions. Plato could explain 
the process involved in the cognition of the world’s phenomena only 
by appealing to a transcendent, super-mundane reality of ideas. And 
in modern times, Kant recognized, in our consciousness of the un- 
conditional categorical imperative, the manifestation of an absolute 
consciousness, that is, a thing in itself in the sense of an idea, an 
endless goal. 

When we consider the problems which Maimon tried to solve by 
introducing the idea of an infinite mind, and when we observe the role 
and function of this idea in his system, we must conclude that the 
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originality of his conception is not impaired by our recognizing its 
place in the history of human thought. In spite of this metaphysical 
concept, Maimon still remains within the realm of transcendental 
critical idealism, to which he has given a new stimulus and impetus. 
The process of continuous perfection in all areas of human endeavor, 
intellectual, ethical, and esthetical, is for him the only basis of reality. 
The identity of thought and being is the aim of all our strivings. And 
the ideal of the totality of its attainment as the final goal is the product 
of the imagination. Thus the idea of the infinite mind is the function 
of the imagination. 

The historical references to dhe occurrence of the idea of an infinite, 
transcendent reality in various metaphysical systems are intended 
merely to show that the appeal to the transcendent is, in the course of 
human thought, a motif occurring in various forms. It must, however, 
be recognized that the idea of an infinite mind in the critical tran- 
scendental system of Maimon is fundamentally different from the 
concept of a transcendental reality in various other metaphysical 
systems. 

God and man, the infinite and the finite, are two ideas, each of 
which could lead to the other by the application of a different method. 
We may start from the idea of God as the infinite mind and come down 
to man as the finite mind by applying a method of limitation. We can 
imagine that the infinite mind thinks of the finite mind by a limiting 
process. That is, by thinking of itself as restricted and imposing 
limitations upon itself, the infinite conceives of the finite. Aristotle 
has defined God as ‘“‘thought thinking thought.” In order to under- 
stand the possibility of God, the infinite, thinking of the finite, Maimon 
invented the method of self-restriction. 

On the other hand, we may start from the concept of man as 
the finite mind and reach out in our imagination to God as the infinite 
mind, by the application of a method of elimination. That is to say, 
by a process of thought eliminating and abstracting the restrictions 
inherent in the finite mind, we may reach out to the infinite.” 

However, the way from the finite to the infinite by the method of 
elimination, and the way from the infinite to the finite by the method 
of restriction, are possible only under the assumption that they differ 
from each other in degree but not in essence. For, if the infinite were 
the ‘‘wholly other,” differing from the finite in its very essence, neither 
could the method of restriction lead from the infinite to the finite, nor 
could the method of elimination lead from the finite to the infinite. 
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Now this possibility of reaching out to the infinite grants a positive 
basis for metaphysics. Since the human mind is aware of a continuous 
growth and development of its thought, as manifested in the con- 
tinuous growth of science and mathematics, and since it is in posses- 
sion of the idea of infinite development, it can conceive the idea of an 
infinite mind by a process of eliminating its own restrictions. Thus 
metaphysics, the subject matter of which is the absolute and the 
infinite, is a possible science. The idea of God which is merely regula- 
tive for Kant, acquires for Maimon a sort of transcendental deduction. 
The idea of an infinite mind attains the rank of an idea deduced by the 
transcendental method. Though Maimon did not explicitly designate 
the method of elimination as a ‘‘transcendental method,” it is, I think, 
legitimate to interpret it in this way. The human mind, due to its 
creativity, manifests itself in various cultural phenomena. The idea 
of endless progress is assumed and demanded, for’ without it actual 
progress would not take place. Hence progress is a necessary and 
indispensable idea. In other words, the idea of endless growth and 
development actually makes the progress of thought possible. Thus, 
the way from the finite to the infinite is a constitutive idea for cultural 
phenomena. The characteristic feature of the transcendental method 
consists in the deduction of a concept from the objective phenomena 
of culture (e. g., mathematics and science) by demonstrating the 
necessity and the indispensability of the concept for those phenomena. 
Deduction is not an analysis of the subjective mind of man detached 
from the phenomena in which the creative function of mind manifests 
itself. The same applies to the idea of an infinite mind in Maimon’s 
system of thought. This idea is deduced from the phenomena of culture 
produced by the human mind. 

Kant’s formulation of the transcendental question with reference 
to mathematics and science differs fundamentally from that of 
metaphysics. In relation to the former, assuming the factuality of 
mathematics and science, the question is, how are synthetic proposi- 
tions a priori in mathematics and science possible? The reality of these 
sciences is assumed. The task of philosophy is to show their possibility, 
that is to say, to demonstrate that they are rooted in a@ priori prin- 
ciples. The aim is thus to deduce the reality from the logical possibility. 
Possibility in the transcendental logical sense amounts to a deduction 
of reality from a priori principles. With regard to metaphysics, how- 
ever, the question is raised: Is metaphysics as a science possible? The 
very reality of metaphysics is thus in question. And the Kantian 
answer to this question is negative, for the a priort principles, such as 
causality and substance, are not entities in themselves but functions 
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of the mind in the scientific cognition of the phenomena of experience; 
their application and validity as ordering principles are therefore 
confined to the realm of experience. 

Maimon, however, has shown that the possibility of synthetic 
propositions in mathematics and science cannot be deduced without 
assuming the idea of infinite mind, in relation to which the synthetic 
propositions are each and all reducible to analytic propositions. The 
idea of an infinite mind is thus necessary for the deduction of the 
synthetic propositions in mathematics and in science. In other words, 
the deduction of the transcendental possibility of mathematics and 
science is dependent on the metaphysical assumption of the idea of an 
infinite mind. The ground is thus laid for deducing the possibility of 
metaphysics. By proving the interdependence of the solution of the 
transcendental questions concerning mathematics and physical science 
and that of metaphysics, the latter is no longer isolated and separated 
from the former. The possibility of metaphysics in the form of the 
assumption of an infinite mind, is guaranteed by proving the possi- 
bility of mathematics and science on the basis of the same assumption. 
By the deduction of the latter the former is deduced ipso facto. 


Ifl 


Maimon characterizes the essence of Spinozism as a philosophy which 
is diametrically opposed to atheism. Atheism rejects the idea of a 
first cause. The phenomena of experience are the effect of a variety of 
causes, known or unknown. It does not reduce the manifoldness of 
experiential phenomena to a single cause, to a unity. Nor does it 
search for a unifying principle explaining the connection between the 
objects of experience. The supposition of such a principle necessarily 
implies the reality of a single cause as the reason of the connection 
between the phenomena. This runs counter to a philosophy which does 
not recognize any metaphysical transcendent reality as the ground of 
the phenomena of experience. Pluralism is thus the characteristic 
feature of atheism. But the philosophy of Spinoza maintains just the 
opposite. It proposes a single substance as the immediate cause of 
the various effects and phenomena of nature, material or mental. They 
are all considered as predicates of one and the same substance. Matter 
and spirit, extension and thought are the two known attributes of one 
and the same substance which manifests itself in these various forms. 
The attributes of the substance are like the predicates of a subject; 
they are not self-sustaining and self-supporting; they are contingent 
upon the substance which alone exists by itself and is defined by it- 
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self.’ The single substance is the only self-supported and self-sustained 
reality. All the particular phenomena of nature are reduced to the 
immediate effect of the first cause, that is, the substance which is one 
and the same underlying reality of all forms of existence. ‘‘In this 
system unity is real, the manifold is not a reality in itself and by 
itself, but merely ideal [7. e., phenomenal] while atheism maintains the 
opposite: the manifold alone is real, it is grounded in the nature of the 
things themselves. The unity which is found in the order and the laws 
of nature is merely accidental.’’*4 The human mind, trying to establish 
some order and unity, invents a system of laws for the purpose of 
attaining~mastery and dominion over nature. 

It is inconceivable, according to Maimon, how one could consider 
the philosophy of Spinoza as atheism, for it is just its opposite. ‘‘While 
atheism denies the existence of God, Spinozism denies the existence of 
the world. It should rather be defined as acosmism.”’?5 

The Leibnitzian system is characterized by Maimon as representing 
the middle way between the two opposites with reference to the idea 
of unity. [t recognizes, on the one hand, the reality of a manifoldness 
of immediate causes for the various effects and phenomena of nature. 
But it maintains, on the other hand, the reality of a metaphysical 
unity in which the manifold is grounded. The various phenomena of 
nature are thought of as being connected with one another by a single 
principle. The cause of the connection between the phenomena and 
the order and harmony prevailing in nature resides in the reality of a 
metaphysical principle.” 

Maimon’s conception of Leibnitz’ doctrine of the world as a 
manifold grounded in a metaphysical unity should be understood in the 
light of the way he understands the Leibnitzian idea of the pre- 
established harmony as a necessary manifestation of the divine essence. 
The pre-established harmony is not the result of an arbitrary fiat or 
accidental act of God; it follows rather from the very nature of the 
deity. It is not incidental and extrinsic to God; it is rather essential 
and intrinsic to the very essence of God. In view of such a conception 
of the idea of a pre-established harmony, the experiential phenomena 
in their manifoldness are real in themselves, but they are grounded in 
a metaphysical unity beyond themselves. 


23 See S. Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte I, pp. 152 ff. See below, p. 273, note 42. 

24 See ibid., p. 154, where Maimon writes: ... ist die Einheit reel, das Mannig- 
faltige aber bloss idealisch. This seems to confirm the phenomenological conception of 
the attributes and their modi, that is, that the manifold modi are appearances 
grounded in our subjective capacity of understanding. See below, p. 259 f. 

25 [bid. 26 Ibid. 
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Maimon’s characterization of Spinozism as acosmism implies a 
special conception of pantheism. For pantheism can be understood in 
two ways: it can mean either the identification of God with the world 
or of the world with God. The first is atheism, the second is acosmism. 
In other words, the former is a conception of God as being in the world, 
the latter is a conception of the world as being in God. The identifi- 
cation of God with the world implies a denial of a transcendent 
reality beyond the world. In the identification of the world with God 
there is implied a denial of the substantial nature of the world. The 
world is not self-sustained and self-supporting; it is not a substance but 
an attribute. The world as an attribute of God implies identification 
of the world with God. 

Maimon’s characterization of the philosophy of Spinoza as acos- 
mism has been adopted by Hegel in his History of Philosophy. That 
the priority in the invention of the term ‘‘acosmism’’ belongs to 
Maimon has been pointed out by various expositors of Maimon’s 
philosophy.?7 As a matter of fact, Maimon is an important factor 
in determining the character of the post-Kantian systems of 
thought by introducing Spinozism into critical philosophy, 1. e., 
supplementing critical idealism with Spinozian metaphysics. The 
post-Kantian speculative metaphysics represents a fundamental 
departure from Kant and a continuous approach to the spirit of 
Spinoza. Fichte’s philosophy of the ego as producing the non-ego and 
the philosophy of identity of Schelling and Hegel lead towards the 
equation of God with the world. It was Maimon who prepared the 
way towards this development. He saw the necessity for the assump- 
tion of the metaphysical idea of an infinite mind, without which the 
question quid juris? (1. e., how can the concepts of pure understanding 
be applied to objects of sensibility?) cannot be answered. 

Now Maimon’s conception of Spinoza’s pantheism as acosmism 
should be understood in connection with his own conception of the 
idea of an infinite mind, to the assumption of which he was driven by 
the consideration of the epistemological question concerning the rela- 
tion of understanding to sensibility. Thus Maimon’s conception of 
Spinozism as acosmism may be more than a merely historical appraisal 
of Spinoza; it is perhaps a critical concept in the construction of his 
own conception of the world. Being per se is identical with thought; 
objects given to our intuition and sensibility are not real. Only that 
is real which can be dissolved and penetrated by thought. Sense- 
perceptions are confused thought; they represent the lowest degree 


27 See Friedrich Kuntze, Die Philosophie Salomon Maimons, Heidelberg 1912, 
p. 20. 
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of thought. The highest degree of thought consists in the dissolution 
of all objects into mathematical and logical relations which are all 
analytic. Hence our synthetic propositions are to be thought of as 
being analytic in relation to an infinite mind: This is the ideal goal of 
cognition toward which we have to strive. It is an endless goal which 
can only be assymptotically approached but never fully attained. But, 
in relation to an infinite mind, the ideal of the identity of thought and 
being is real. If we identify God with the idea of an infinite mind, the 
world with all its objects given to our sensibility is conceived by 
Maimon as being in God, and the identification of the world with God 
is acosmism. Thus Maimon’s own philosophy might seem to represent 
a sort of acosmism. Later, however, in showing the essential difference 
between Spinoza and Maimon, it will be pointed out that the philos- 
ophy of the latter is just the opposite of acosmism. 

We understand now Maimon’s appraisal of his own philosophical 
construction as a synthesis of Kant and Spinoza. It is a synthesis of 
the critical method of Kant, with its central doctrine that we conceive 
of objects not more than what our understanding puts into them, and 
of the acosmism of Spinoza with its main thesis that the world is to be 
seen in the light of an infinite metaphysical being which is self- 
supporting and independent. For Spinoza it is substance, and for 
Maimon it is an infinite mind. And to express the affinity of Spinoza 
and Maimon in theological terms, it can be said that both of them have 
seen the world in God, not God in the world. 

In another context, Maimon interprets Leibnitz in the light of 
critical philosophy (the monads are not things in themselves but 
fictions). It seems that he considered his own philosophical synthesis 
as that of Leibnitz and Kant. This does not contradict his explicit 
statement that he was striving, in the first period of his philosophical 
career, for a synthesis of Kant and Spinoza. By his interpretation of 
Leibnitz’ doctrine of the pre-established harmony as a_ necessary 
harmony flowing from the very essence of God, he brought Leibnitz 
close to Spinoza, so that the distinction between them with reference 
to the metaphysical unity of God and its relation to the world is 
reduced to a minimum. Both of them, Spinoza and Leibnitz, con- 
sidered the world as being in God. As matter of fact, Maimon was 
conscious of the affinity between Leibnitz and Spinoza according to 
his interpretation of Leibnitz’ doctrine of the pre-established harmony, 
for he adds: If you prefer, it is Spinozism.?7* Hence Maimon’s state- 
ment that he strove for a synthesis of Kant and Spinoza is compatible 
with his attempt to interpret Leibnitz in the spirit of critical philos- 


27a See Sirf., p. 36. 
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ophy. The Leibnitzian distinction between ‘‘truths of fact’’ and 
“truths of reason” is not a metaphysical distinction; it is valid only 
with reference to the limited human mind. In relation to the infinite 
mind, however, the truths of fact are each and all truths of reason. 
Maimon was thus the first to show the way leading back from critical 
philosophy to Spinoza and Leibnitz. The revival of the spirit of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz in the post-Kantian metaphysics has its origin 
in Maimon. 

Maimon attempted to overcome the dualism between sensibility 
and understanding by making the former share in the latter. The 
bridge between the realm of sensibility and that of understanding, and 
the possibility of the application of concepts of understanding to 
objects of sensibility was construed by Maimon with the help of 
Leibnitz’ conception of sensibility as confused thought. The difference 
between the two capacities is not a difference in essence but merely in 
degree of clearness and distinctness. Sensibility and understanding 
belong to the same realm (2. e., thought) and are to be measured by 
the same standard; they both have their allotted place on the globus 
tntellectualis. 

The speculative metaphysics of the post-Kantian period also 
grappled with the problem of overcoming the dualism between 
sensibility and understanding. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel all aspired 
to achieve a greater union of the various cognitive capacities. The 
attempt of the speculative metaphysicians, however, lay in a different 
direction. Instead of declaring sensibility to be essentially rooted ir 
thought, as Maimon did, they tried to stretch the capacity of under- 
standing so as to embrace sensibility. Understanding is for them all- 
permeating and creative, 7. ¢., intuitive. Nothing is “given” through 
the forms of intuition to our understanding, but the mind is all- 
creative. The ego projects the non-ego (Fichte). The dialectical process 
of thought is all-embracing; in it the ‘‘given”’ has its place (Hegel). 

With the Hegelian idea of the objective spirit realizing itself in the 
dialectical process of human thought, Pantheism reached its climax. 
But it is no longer an identification of the world with God; it is rather 
an identification of God with the world, 7. e., the world as conceived 
by the human mind. It is not a conception of the world as being in 
God, but rather God is conceived as being in the world. Maimon’s 
original idea of introducing a metaphysical entity, the idea of an 
infinite mind, for the purpose of solving an epistemological problem, 
has now reversed itself; it has culminated in a sort of pantheism which 
is just the opposite of that of Spinoza. In Maimon’s definition it is 
no longer acosmism but atheism. For, while the former denies the 
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independent substantive nature of the world and conceives of God as 
the only self-supporting and self-sustaining reality in which the world 
has its ground, the latter considers the world, when conceived by the 
highest form of thought, as the only substantial reality in which the 
objective spirit has realized itself. 

We have thus seen that Maimon’s conception of Spinoza as 
acosmism has, to a certain extent, determined his own philosophical 
construction. His idea of an infinite mind, in which objects and our 
cognitions of them are grounded, is bound up with another doctrine 
of his, namely, that of self-restriction and self-limitation of the infinite. 
It is impessible, according to Maimon, to imagine an infinite mind 
cognizing the finite except through an act of contraction or self- 
restriction. The infinite mind can conceive of the finite only by think- 
ing of itself in a restricted manner. For it is inconceivable that objects 
are given to the infinite mind from without; its conceptions of the 
finite must be a priori, not a posteriori, 1. e., by way of self-thought. 
Hence it follows that it can think of the finite only by restricting itself 
and thinking of itself in a limited mode. Likewise, the individual 
characteristics, by which the things are distinguished, are due to 
self-restriction and self-limitation of the infinite creative mind. 

This doctrine of self-restriction and self-limitation of the infinite 
can be traced back to the sources of the Cabala with which Maimon 
was acquainted from his early youth. Moreover, in his autobiography, 
Maimon describes the essence of the Cabala and explains its doctrine 
of creation in the following manner: “‘Before the world was created 
infinite space was filled with the divine essence. For the purpose of 
creation, God had to contract himself, 2. e., to withdraw from infinite 
space, in order to make place for the world .. . . God then produced the 
ten spheres (Sefirot in the language of the Cabala) which present the 
ten gradations of being, starting with the pure and ending with our 
material sensuous world.’’?8 

Maimon intends here to explain the Cabalistic doctrine of Zimzum, 
according to which creation of the world presupposes an act of with- 
drawal on the part of God. The contraction or withdrawal of the divine 
essence is an act of self-restriction or self-limitation. This is a fruitful 
idea for Maimon, which he adopted and made use of for various 
purposes in different contexts. Leibnitz’ doctrine of the monads as 
individual entities having their ground in the infinite being (‘‘the 
monad of the monads’”’) was expounded by Maimon with the help of 
the idea of self-contraction and self-restriction of the divine being. 


28 Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte, 1, p. 137. 
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The infinite being is an absolute unity, and the monads grounded in it 
should therefore be homogeneous, for they all have a common source. 
Yet each of the monads presents, according to Leibnitz, a separate 
individual world (‘‘the monads have no windows’’). This is to be 
explained by the idea of self-limitation of the divine essence mani- 
fested in the monads. The individual nature of the monads is the 
result of an act of self-limitation and self-restriction on the part of the 
supreme monad, i. e., the infinite being. 

There is, however, an essential difference between the doctrine of 
contraction according to the Cabala, as Maimon understood it, and 
the idea of self-restriction which Maimon employs for his own pur- 
poses. While, for the former, the act of withdrawal and contraction is 
a necessary condition of creation, since without this preliminary act 
creation would be impossible, for Maimon the self-restriction and self- 
limitation of the infinite explains the reality and the nature of the indi- 
vidual finite minds or the individual monads. The particular character- 
istics of the monads are due to an act of self-restriction by the infinite.” 


29 Cf. Harry A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, I, p. 395, who refers to the 
analogy between Spinoza and the Cabalistic principle of Zimzgum to which Maimon 
called attention in his commentary Gib‘at ha-Moreh on Moreh Nebukim, 1, 74, and 
in his Lebensgeschichte, Part 1, Ch. XIV, p. 146, and then adds: ‘‘However, Spinoza 
could have made no use of this theory of contraction (7. e. Zimzgum) in the solution 
of his problem of the rise of the finite from the infinite, for Zimzgum, as a solution of 
the problem, implies that the infinite cause is an intelligent agent, . . . but to Spinoza, 
who insists upon the necessary nature of the divine causality, such an assumption is 
entirely inadmissible.” 

To be sure, the Cabala understood by Zimzgum an act of creation by an agent. 
But the relationship of the infinite to the finite as a mode of self-restriction or self - 
limitation is a valid concept even on the assumption of non-creation of the world. 
Just as the Aristotelian God is the first cause in a purely logical sense, 7. e. God is 
logically first, not implying creation, so contraction and self-restriction does not 
necessarily mean an act of creation. It may express merely the kind of relationship 
obtaining between the infinite and the finite. When Maimon defines the relation of the 
infinite mind to the finite objects as a relation resulting from the self-restriction of the 
infinite in various modes, it does not necessarily imply an act of creation by an agent, 
Self-restriction can mean a mode of being of the infinite. As such it may be eternal 
just as the infinite itself is eternal and non-created. That is to say, the reality of the 
finite as such is due to the mode of self-restriction or self-limitation of the infinite. 
With reference to Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads, Maimon interprets the relation of the 
supreme monad to the manifold monads by the method of self-restriction. The 
variety of the manifold monads is due to the various modes of self-restriction exer- 
cised by the supreme monad. The self-restriction of the infinite supreme monad does 
not have to be an act of creation; it may be a mode of being. Even assuming the neces- 
sary nature of the divine causality in its relation to the finite things of the world, this 
necessary causality manifests itself in the various modes of self-restriction and con- 
traction of the infinite. The principle of self-restriction with reference to Leibnitz 
implies an act of creation; with reference to Spinoza it is a mode of being. 
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All the same, the very idea of self-limitation of the infinite for the 
explanation of finite being, Maimon has learned from the sources of 
the Cabala, even though he gave it a different meaning and used it 
for purposes of his own. 


IV 


Now Maimon’s definition of Spinozism as acosmism seems to be 
grounded in the conception of Spinozism as a sort of phenomenalism. 
The denial of the metaphysical reality of the world as it appears to us 
is a necesSary condition for the doctrine of acosmism. In the center of 
Spinoza’s system stands the doctrine of substance and attributes. 
Substance, which is identified with God, has an infinity of attributes, 
of which two are known to us, the attribute of extension and the 
attribute of thought» As to the relation obtaining between the sub- 
stance and the attributes and their modi (the particular extended 
things and the particular ideas), two conceptions are possible. The 
first possibility is that the substance is the only metaphysical reality, 
the attributes being merely modes of our conception of the substance. 
According to this view, the substance is the only reality and the 
attributes of extension and thought are merely phenomena, appear- 
ances. And since acosmism implies negating the metaphysical reality 
of the cosmos, Spinoza’s philosophy can be defined as acosmism only 
on the supposition that the substance is the sole metaphysical reality, 
the attributes and their modes being merely the subjective forms of 
perception or phenomenal forms in which we conceive the substance. 
The definition of Spinozism as acosmism is thus grounded in a par- 
ticular conception of Spinoza’s doctrine concerning the relationship 
obtaining between the substance and the attributes of extension and 
thought. Such is the view of the world as an experience of extended 
things and of our mind’s ideas, the two attributes being merely 
subjective phenomena or appearances, not a presentation of the 
metaphysical reality of the substance as it is in itself. 

It is, however, possible to interpret the philosophy of Spinoza as 
a doctrine teaching the metaphysical reality of the attributes. In‘the 
attributes of extension and thought the substance manifests itself. 
Since the substance itself is presented in the attributes and their modi, 
the world of experience in the forms of the attributes is metaphysically 
real. If such were the relation between the substance and the attributes, 
Spinozism could not be defined as acosmism. The reality of the world 
as experienced by us is not denied in the realistic conception of the 
attributes. Rather is it raised to the rank and dignity of a meta- 
physical reality. 
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These two conceptions of Spinoza’s doctrine of substance and its 
relation to the attributes, that is, the phenomenalistic and the realistic 
conceptions of the attributes, have their representatives in the two 
interpretations of Spinoza as developed by J. E. Erdmann and Kuno 
Fischer. Erdmann identifies Spinoza’s concept of substance with the 
concept of being as conceived by pure understanding. The finite as 
such does not exist, only the infinite is real. Spinoza’s substance implies 
the concept of being as taught by the Eleatic school. There is only one 
infinite unchangeable and eternal being. The finite things, 7. e., the 
modi which are determined and limited, are not metaphysically real; 
they are mere phenomena.?° 

Kuno Fischer emphasizes the dynamic nature of Spinoza’s sub- 
stance. The substance cannot exist without the modi, as the modz 
cannot exist without the substance. The attributes are the various 
powers, functions, and manifestations of the substance.3* 

Thus Erdmann’s understanding of the attributes, which can be 
designated as phenomenalism, is opposed by Fischer’s doctrine of the 
attributes, which can be characterized as realism. The difference 
between these two conceptions of Spinoza hinges upon the question 
concerning the reality of the attributes and their modi. Since Maimon’s 
characterization of Spinozism as acosmism is grounded in a phe- 
nomenalistic conception of the attributes and its modi, it merits a 
detailed analysis. 

According to Erdmann’s phenomenalistic conception, the relation 
between the substance and the attributes is a relation between an 
absolute metaphysical being, as it is in itself, and being as perceived 
by an external mind, 7. e., by a mind from without. The attributes have 
no metaphysical reality; they merely express the mode in which the 
substance is conceived by the human mind. The substance cannot be 
perceived except through the attributes. As a metaphysical reality, 
the substance is in and for itself; but, when it is perceived by the 
human mind, it implies being for others. An attribute is what the mind 
considers to be the essence of the substance. The very word ‘‘attribute’’ 
implies not a property of the substance as it is in itself, but what is 
ascribed to it by the mind from without, 7. e., by the human mind. 
The attributes are thus determinations of the substance as it is per- 
ceived by an external mind. According to the principle that every 
determination is a negation, the substance as the absolute cannot be 


3¢ See Johann Eduard Erdmann, Versuch einer Wissenschaftlichen Darstellung 
der neuern Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig, Riga und Dorpat, 1836. I, 2, pp. 53 ff. 

3 See Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der Philosophie, Spinozas Leben, Werke und 
Lehre, 4th edition, Heidelberg, 1898, pp. 370 ff. and 385 ff. 
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determined by negations. Hence a determination of the substance in 
the form of an attribute can only express the conception of the sub- 
stance by a mind from without. But it is not the expression of a 
property or quality of the substance as it is in itself. The attributes 
neither inhere in the substance nor are they necessary properties of 
the substance. If the attributes were real properties of the substance 
necessarily inherent in it, the number of the attributes would have to 
be limited corresponding to the peculiar features or the properties con- 
stituting the nature of the substance. But Spinoza assumed that the 
substance has an infinity of attributes. Infinity of attributes can there- 
fore mean only an infinity of possible conceptions of the substance. 
Since the attributes are not real properties of the substance, but only 
ways of conceiving the substance by an external mind, infinity of 
attributes cannot mean infinity of qualities inherent in the substance, 
but an infinite variety of possible conceptions of the substance. It 
implies an indifference on the part of the substance to the manner 
and, by the same token, to the number of possible attributes or possible 
conceptions. Infinity is here equivalent to indefinite. Since the attri- 
butes express the conceptions of the substance by an external mind, 
an indefinite number of conceptions of the substance is possible. We 
can imagine various intelligences, even an infinity of intellects varying 
in degree, which would conceive of the substance in an infinite variety 
of modes. 

Infinity of attributes means nothing except that no attribute can 
be excluded from the substance. For if an attribute could be excluded 
from the substance, such would imply that the substance has a definite 
nature or character which is refractory to a certain attribute. This 
would involve a determination of the substance; and since every deter- 
mination implies a negation, the substance as it is in itself cannot be 
determined. The infinity of the attributes which Spinoza ascribes to 
the substance could therefore mean only an indifference on the part of 
the substance to the particular number and kinds of attributes, and the 
admission that there is an endless possibility of the conceptions of 
the substance in an infinite variety of modes. All of these modes would 
be real, inasmuch as they express the conception of the substance or 
the reaction to it, by various minds or possible intelligences. 

The endless possible attributes of the substance are posited only 
hypothetically. Actually the substance is considered under the aspect 
of two attributes, the attribute of thought and the attribute of exten- 
sion. God or the substance is thought, inasmuch as our understanding 
conceives it under the aspect of thought; it is extension, inasmuch as 
our understanding conceives it under the aspect of extension. The 
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reason that substance is conceived by us in these two attributes resides 
not in the nature of the substance itself, but in the capacity of the 
human spirit, which is capable of comprehending things either as ideas 
or as extended objects and which therefore conceives the substance as 
the infinite reality under the aspect of these two attributes. 

Since the substance is the one and only metaphysical reality, 
nothing else is real. Hence, from the identification of substance with 
God there follows the identity of God and the world. By the term 
“world” we understand the sum-total of all definite existing objects. 
The question now arises, what is the relation between God or the 
substance and finite particular objects; or, in other words, how are we 
to explain the generation of the particular, finite objects out of the 
infinite? This question is not raised by Spinoza because the finite as 
such does not exist and has no reality. Only on the assumption of the 
reality of the finite, particular objects, does the question arise: ‘“How 
is the finite generated from the infinite?’’ But, according to Spinoza, 
every determination which implies a negation is ‘‘not-being,”’ and the 
finite objects are due to determinations; they are therefore not real. 
Only the infinite, which is not determined, exists; but not the deter- 
mined finite objects. The finite things are the modz; they are due to the 
effect of the substance on our mind. In themselves the modi are not 
real. They are like the waves of the sea. The waters of the sea are 
substantially real; the waves, as the effects of the sea-water, are 
fleeting appearances. Since the modi are not real, it cannot be main- 
tained that, according to Spinoza, God consists of the modi, or God 
is the sum-total, the aggregate of the modi..Such a conception would 
be tantamount to stating that being is composed of non-being. Also 
the generally accepted notion, that Spinoza identifies God and the 
world, must be understood with a certain modification. Since the world 
is made up of the sum-total of the aggregate of particular, finite things, 
and the finite does not exist (for only the infinite really exists), God 
or the substance cannot be identified with the non-real, non-existing 
finite things. The finite things have reality only as effects of the 
substance on our mind, that is to say, as modi of the attributes, but 
they are not real as finite things in themselves. 

Now Maimon’s definition of Spinozism as acosmism is, as we have 
already shown, closely connected with the understanding of Spinoza’s 
system as a sort of phenomenalism. For only on the supposition that 
the substance is the only metaphysical reality and that the attributes 
are mere modes of our conception of it, is it possible to define Spinozism 
as acosmism. Metaphysical reality is to be ascribed only to the sub- 
stance. The attributes with their modi, which make up the world of 
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our experience, do not present the substance as it is in itself, but merely 
our conception of it. The attributes and their modi are thus phenom- 
enal forms in which the world of experience appears to us. Hence the 
doctrine of acosmism, which implies the denial of the metaphysical 
reality of the world, is bound up with phenomenalism, that is, the 
doctrine that the substance is the only metaphysical reality. 

We can now support our thesis that Maimon’s definition of 
Spinozism as acosmism is bound up with a phenomenalistic conception 
of Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes and their modi in their relation 
to the substance. In a short account of the history of philosophical 
systems Maimon characterizes Parmenides’ conception of the world 
as Spinozism.%3 According to Parmenides, the ultimate reality is with- 
out beginning or end; it is one, whole and indivisible; it is without 
motion; it has neither past nor future; it is all-present. Parmenides’ 
central doctrine: ‘Only the real exists; the non-real does not exist,” 
is to be understood, according to Maimon, in the following manner: 
The absolute, ultimate reality is the only existing reality. The reality 
of every existing thing is due to its share of, or participation in the 
absolute; it is real only because it is grounded in the one, absolute 
being.. The concept of the thing expresses its appearance to us. But 
the reality of the thing as it is in itself is grounded in the absolute, 
which is transcendent, and beyond the capacity of our cognition. 


32 The conception of acosmism as implying a denial of the world’s reality may 
support Hugo Bergmann’s suggestion that Mendelssohn’s definition of Spinozism 
as an ‘‘endless egoism”’ is identical with Maimon’s definition of Spinozism as acos- 
mism. Cf. H. Bergman, }1o"» nobw bw mpinibon, Jerusalem, 3’s7n, p. 148, note I. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that, even admitting the metaphysical 
reality of the attributes, Spinozism can still be defined as an “‘endless egoism.”’ Saying 
that the attributes are positive manifestations of the substance and that there is no 
self-sustaining reality save the substance, is tantamount to saying that nothing really 
exists except the substance, which is the same as “‘endless egoism.”’ While the concept 
of acosmism is bound up with the denial of the reality of the atrributes, the concept 
of ‘‘endless egoism”’ is valid even on the assumption of the metaphysical reality of 
the attributes. 

That the concept of acosmism with reference to Spinoza is to be understood on the 
basis of a phenomenalistic interpretation of Spinoza was also suggested by I. E. 
Erdmann. After this essay was completed I came across an essay of Erdmann in his 
Vermischte Aufsdtze, Leipzig, 1846, p. 137, where he writes... ‘‘it follows then that 
it is more proper to characterize Spinozism with Hegel as acosmism and not to follow 
Bayle in his consideration of Spinozism as teaching the identity of all being with God, 
thus ascribing divine nature to every thing.”” Erdmann did not know that Maimon 
originated the concept of acosmism with reference to Spinoza. 

33 See Bacon’s von Verulam neues Organon. Aus dem Lateinischen tibersetzt von 
George Wilhelm Bartholdy. Mit Anmerkungen von Salomon Maimon. Berlin, 1793, 
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Further, Maimon proceeds, Parmenides follows his master 
Xenophanes in stating ‘“‘that all is one.’’ This principle has, however, 
with Parmenides, an entirely different meaning, and is rooted in 
different suppositions. For Xenophanes it means the unity of concepts, 
that is, the unity of thought consisting of concepts through which 
the things are cognized and distinguished from one another. He sees the 
unity of mind in the differentiation of the concepts produced by mind. 
But Parmenides promulgates, by the principle ‘‘that all is one,” the 
unity of being, which is not subject to cognition by our mind, but 
which must be assumed as the underlying basis of all differentiation 
of reality. That is, the differentiation of the things is due to our con- 
cepts, but absolute being is one and indivisible. It is not cognized by 
the mind, but is the underlying basis of the reality of our experience. 
The metaphysical reality has absolute existence; it is one, unchange- 
able, and eternal. But our concepts of the things which differ from 
one another are grounded in our mind, which conceives the objects 
of reality in relational terms. It therefore differentiates between things, 
and conceives objects in their separateness and distinctiveness. But 
different concepts are inconceivable without assuming an absolute 
unity underlying them all. Every existing thing, as conceived by the 
human mind, consists of two components: first, its underlying ground 
in an absolute being which is one and indivisible; and second, its 
differentiation as a separate thing which is grounded in our thought 
in terms of relation. 

Maimon then interprets the principle of Parmenides, ‘“‘Along with 
the real, the non-real does not exist,’ in the following manner: Only 
the absolute, which is not the product of our thought, really exists. 
But our concepts of things, which are the product of our thought, do 
not refer to things existing in themselves. The concept is not a mani- 
festation of absolute being, but is rather a deviation from the absolute 
ground of being. Hence ‘‘all reality is necessarily one,” for things are 
distinguished from one another only through the concepts of thought, 
not through their ground in the absolute reality which must be 
presupposed. ‘“The non-real does not exist,” that is, a concept of 
thought abstracted from its underlying ground has only subjective, 
not objective reality. Further, ‘‘the non-real cannot enter into a union 
with the real.’’ Herein Parmenides’ intention is to counteract the 
general supposition that an existing thing consists of two components: 
the general undetermined existence and that particular mode of its 
existence which is expressed by the concept. In truth, however, the 
undetermined ground of the thing, that is, the absolute, indivisible 
one, is the only existing reality. This general ground of existence is to 
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be understood as the absolute being. The concept, however, is a 
product of the thinking subject; as such it exists in the mind, but it 
has no reality outside the mind and its states. 

We have recapitulated Maimon’s conception of Parmenides as a 
demonstration of Maimon’s conception of Spinozism. Since Parmen- 
ides is presented by Maimon as a Spinozist, it follows that the phe- 
nomenalism attributed to Parmenides is also the characteristic 
feature of Spinozism. The doctrine that our concepts of things are but 
an expression of the mind’s thought in terms of relation is nothing 
other than phenomenalism. Consequently, Spinoza’s substance, as the 
only metaphysical reality, is equivalent to Parmenides’ one absolute 
being. The attributes and their modi correspond to the concepts in 
the doctrine of Parmenides; they are grounded in the subjective mind 
and are therefore not real. Only the substance is metaphysically 
real; the attributes and their modi are not.33# 

' In another chapter, under the headline Parmenides as plusquam 
Leibnitzian,34 the same phenomenalism, with some modification, is 
presented as the common ground of the philosophy of Leibnitz and 
that of Parmenides. This comports with Maimon’s conception of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz as being grounded in the same suppositions as 
the philosophy of Spinoza. Fichte approvingly quotes Maimon’s 
conception of Leibnitz and Spinoza as being based on the same 


338 Cf. Johann Eduard Erdmann, Vermischte Aufsdtze, p. 141, where the com- 
parison: is made between the philosophy of Spinoza and that of Parmenides, the 
characteristic feature of both being the distinction between absolute being which is 
one and the appearance of the manifold. 

The affinity between Spinoza and Parmenides is grounded, as we have shown, 
in the conception of Spinozism as acosmism, implying the denial of the metaphysical 
reality of the attributes. This conception of Spinoza is especially manifest in the 
relation Maimon has shown to obtain between Spinoza and Parmenides. Erdmann’s 
reference to Parmenides as the philosopher of antiquity most congenial to Spinoza 
is thus in line with our analysis of Maimon’s conception of Spinozism. Erdmann, who 
knew the definition of Spinozism as acosmism from Hegel, has also characterized 
Spinozism as a doctrine similar to that of Parmenides and the Eleatic school of 
thought in general. It is not my intention here to prove the correctness of Erdmann’s 
conception of Spinoza, but merely to show that acosmism harmonizes with Par- 
menides’ conception of the world, and that, in accordance with our understanding of 
Maimon’s view of Spinoza, Erdmann’s conception of Spinozism is supported by 
Maimon. Now Erdmann had a thorough knowledge of Maimon’s writings. As a 
matter of fact, he was the first prominent historian of philosophy in the 19th century 
who presented Maimon’s thought and evaluated it, inhis: Versuch einer Wissenschaft- 
lichen Darstellung der neuern Geschichte der Philosophie (Dritten Bandes, Erste Ab- 
teilung), Leipzig, 1848, pp. 510-537. The possibility cannot, therefore, be ruled out of 
a direct influence of Maimon on Erdmann’s conception of the essence of Spinozism. 

34 See Bacon’s von Verulam neues Organon, pp. 191 ff. 
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foundations and as having been fundamentally determined by the 
same motives.34* It would seem, therefore, that such a conception of 
Leibnitz and Spinoza and of their relation to one another was not 
common at that time. 

Maimon writes that the existence of a thing is bound up with its 
being an object of consciousness. That is, the attribute of existence 
ascribed to an object is the result of a concept of thought. It is thus 
due to a modification of our cognitive capacity. Hence, existing things 
as conceived by the mind are grounded in various modes of thought. 
Since the things are grounded in the mind, which is one, the various 
things are essentially one. The unity of the things is grounded in the 
unity of the mind. Now Parmenides’ principle, that “alongside the 
real the non-real does not exist,’’ means that only that is real which 
can become an object of consciousness. The non-real, which cannot be 
conceived by the mind and is not grounded in a modification of our 
consciousness, does not exist; that is, it has no reality as an object of 
consciousness. And what cannot be an object of thought and cannot 
be moulded by a concept cannot be designated as real. 

Hence, only the real exists because it is conceived and determined 
by our cognitive capacity. But what cannot be an object of cognition 
does not exist. Thus existence is necessarily one, for the existing things 
are grounded in one mind. The unity of the mind is the ground for the 
unity of being. 

Parmenides’ conception of the metaphysical unity of being is 
compatible with Leibnitz’ conception of the supreme monad, the 
monad of monads, as the only metaphysical reality. The manifold 
monads owe their reality to the supreme monad, which by self- 
restriction and self-limitation conceives and presents the various 
monads.35 

Parmenides is an epistemological and metaphysical idealist. The 
unity of being is conceived by the mind, that is, by pure thought, 
unalloyed by the senses. The variety and change of being, as we per- 
ceive it, is due to the senses, through which only appearances are given 
to us. The reality of an object consists in its cognition by our thought 
as a modification of the All-Being, 7. e., the deity. In the distinction 
between pure thought and sense-perception, Parmenides is in com- 
plete agreement with Leibnitz ‘‘that only the higher capacity of 
cognition (understanding of truth) can grant a criterion of truth, but 
sensuous perception can merely furnish appearances of things (in- 


34a See Fichte’s Werke, ed. F. Medicus, I, p. 21. 
35 See Sirf., pp. 21 ff. 
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distinct and confused knowledge). Furthermore, only that can be 
declared as real which can be conceived as an object of thought, that 
is, a modification of our cognitive capacity.’’s¢ 

Maimon’s attempt to relate Parmenides’ thought to that of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz seems to imply a contradiction with reference 
to the relation obtaining between the absolute being and the phenom- 
enal world. In relating Parmenides to Spinoza the conception is 
clearly brought out that the one absolute being is the only meta- 
physical reality. The world of experience as conceived by our mind is 
due to our subjective concepts. It is only phenomenal, not meta- 
physically real. But, in relating Parmenides to Leibnitz, the concep- 
tion seems to be rather that the reality of the things is grounded in 
the reality and unity of thought. According to the principle of the 
identity of thought and being, thought is the ground of reality as it is 
in itself, and not merely the ground of the subjective conception of it. 

Furthermore, in the conception that the supreme monad produces 
and conceives the manifold monads by the process of self-restriction 
and self-limitation, the idea is implied that the former adumbrates and 
manifests itself in the latter, though in a restricted mode. Our cog- 
nition of experience by means of our concepts of thought obtains thus 
the rank of metaphysical knowledge. It is not merely knowledge of the 
phenomena as they appear to us, but knowledge of the metaphysically 
real. The supreme monad presents itself, though in a restricted mode, 
in the manifold of the monads of reality, as the latter are the adum- 
brations of the former through its own self-restriction. Thus our 
concepts of the phenomena as being grounded in the monads, which 
constitute self-restrictions of the supreme monad, acquire the rank and 
dignity of metaphysical knowledge. 

It is of interest to note that Maimon’s conception of the divine 
knowledge, by which the things of the world are produced, as consti- 
tuting an act of self-restriction, is promulgated by him in connection 
with his interpretation of the system of Leibnitz. The method of 
self-restriction by which the infinite mind presents itself in the objects 
of reality is put forth by Maimon in his exposition of the relation 
obtaining between the supreme monad and the manifold monads. 

We can now understand Maimon’s conception of the essential 
difference between Leibnitz’ and Spinoza’s systems of thought as 
follows: According to Spinoza, only the substance is metaphysically 
real, the attributes and their modi are due to our conception of the 
substance. Our conception of the attributes and their modi can grant 


36 See Bacon’s von Verulam neues Organon, p. 193. 
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us knowledge of the phenomenal world but not that of the meta- 
physically real. The supreme monad of Leibnitz, however, if we follow 
Maimon, simultaneously conceives and produces the manifold monads 
of reality by an act of self-restriction. In each of the monads of reality 
the supreme monad represents itself in a restricted mode. Philosophical 
knowledge of the phenomena of the world, leading to the conception 
of the monads as the ground of the phenomena, constitutes knowledge 
of the metaphysically real, since in the monads and through them, the 
supreme infinite mind is manifest. 

We can now understand also, Maimon’s hesitance in relating his 
own thought of the first period of his career to that of Spinoza, while 
his relation to Leibnitz is referred to by Maimon unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally. He understood the monads as fictions or as ideas of the 
imagination, not as things in themselves. The system of Leibnitz is 
thus interpreted in the spirit of critical philosophy. The idea of an 
infinite mind, 2. e. the supreme monad, is a necessary idea in order to 
grant reality to our synthetic propositions. These propositions are 
analytic propositions in relation to the infinite mind. Hence by means 
of our synthetic propositions we cognize reality as it is. To be sure, it 
is reality in relation to mind, not as it is in itself, abstracted from all 
relation to thought. But reality in relation to thought is the only 
reality to which the term “reality” is applicable, for reality abstracted 
from all relation to mind is unimaginable. Therefore our knowledge in 
the form of synthetic propositions is real, and not only phenomenal. 
But if we understand Spinoza’s system as acosmism, our propositions 
concerning the objects of reality as modi of the attributes are merely 
modes of our conception of the substance and not a cognition of the 
substance as it is in itself. Such a conception of knowledge amounts 
to a phenomenalism. In this case, our synthetic propositions cannot 
be considered as analytic propositions in relation to the infinite mind. 

It would seem therefore that Maimon’s conception of the relation 
between the finite and the infinite mind (that is, our mind as the 
schema of the infinite mind or as part of it) can be associated with the 
thinking of Leibnitz, but not with that of Spinoza. However, in the 
interpretation of the principles of Leibnitz’ philosophy, such as the 
relation of our finite mind to the infinite mind and the idea of God as 
creating the objects of nature in the manner in which we produce the 
objects of mathematics, — principles with which Maimon’s own 
thought is closely tied up — Maimon adds the following remark: “In 
case a Leibnitzian will object to this interpretation, it may be con- 
sidered as the system of Spinoza.’’37 It seems thus that Maimon 


37 See Sirf., p. 36. 
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considers his thought to be rooted in that of Spinoza. And in his Vita, 
where he describes the genesis of his position as developed in his 
Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, he refers to the synthesis 
he aimed at as one in which the philosophy of Spinoza forms a con- 
stituent part. Similarly in the Mag. zur Erfahrungsseelenkunde,3® he 
relates that his intention in his Transzendentalphilosophie was a 
synthesis of Spinozism with critical philosophy. All these references 
revealing the roots of his thought in that of Spinoza do not agree with 
his definition of Spinozism as acosmism. Acosmism, as we understand 
it, and as it follows from Maimon’s conception of Spinozism, seems 
to implyva denial of the reality of the world. 

However, Maimon’s doctrine of the idea of an infinite mind of 
which our mind is a part is conceived for the purpose of granting reality 
to our synthetic propositions. The supposition that our mind is a part 
of an infinite mind is the ground for the assumption that our syn- 
thetic propositions are analytic in relation to the infinite mind. Only 
thus can the problem of quid juris be solved. That is, the question 
concerning the possibility of applying pure concepts of understanding 
to objects perceived by the forms of sensibility. Our scientific concep- 
tion of the objects of the world in the form of synthetic propositions 
is metaphysically real, since these propositions are dissoluble into 
analytic propositions by the infinite mind. The objects of reality thus 
conceived are real, and not merely subjective phenomena. 

Hence, Maimon’s reference to Spinoza’s system, as forming a 
constituent of his own thought, can refer only to the idea of an infinite 
mind as such, of which our thought is a modus, according to Spinoza, 
or a part, a schema in the definition of Maimon. But if Spinozism is 
to be defined as acosmism with the implication of a denial of the reality 
of this world, from which it follows that the modi of our thought are 
capable of comprehending only the phenomena as they appear to us, 
it is incompatible with Maimon’s conception of the relation between 
the finite and the infinite mind. 

But, with reference to Leibnitz’ doctrine of the supreme monad 
which produces the finite monads by a method of self-restriction, the 
human mind can be considered as part of the infinite mind, and our 
synthetic propositions can therefore be thought of as being grounded 
in analytic thought, for the former are dissoluble into the latter by the 
infinite mind. Spinoza’s doctrine as acosmism implies phenomenalism ; 
but Leibnitz’ conception of the relation between the finite and the 
infinite mind, as interpreted by Maimon, involves a realism which is 
grounded in epistemological idealism. That is to say, the scientific 
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cognition which is grounded in pure concepts of thought is a cognition 
of reality. Our synthetic propositions, which we assume to be analytic 
for the infinite mind, are real; they constitute cognition of reality and 
not of mere phenomena. 

In another context3? Maimon analyzes the philosophy of Leibnitz 
and Spinoza and shows the common ground of their systems with 
reference to the epistemological suppositions underlying them. They 
both held that the essence of reality can be cognized only by the mind, 
that is, by concepts of thought, not by the senses which can grant 
merely confused and indistinct ideas. The question was raised con- 
cerning the source and reality of motion in Spinoza’s system. Since 
the reality of the world consists of extension and thought, the two 
attributes of substance, the phenomenon of motion and change cannot 
be accounted for. Motion therefore cannot be considered as real for 
Spinoza; it can only be explained as an appearance due to our senses. 
But Maimon shows that Leibnitz also regarded motion as a phenom- 
enon of our sense perceptions. It is the result of the mutual effect of 
the monads upon each other which is perceived by our senses in a 
confused manner. Thus both of them, Spinoza and Leibnitz, agree that 
the reality of things can be comprehended only by the concepts of 
thought. The things as they are perceived by our senses appear to 
us in a confused and indistinct mode. The senses cannot grant us 
knowledge of reality. 

Maimon, however, is aware of the essential difference between 
Spinoza and Leibnitz. He writes that Spinoza follows Parmenides’ 
principle ‘“‘That only the real, which is conceived by the mind, exists.”’ 
The things as individual finite objects present a limitation or a negation 
of reality. The metaphysical reality is infinite in its very essence. The 
attributes are aspects of one and the same infinite reality, the sub- 
stance. Only the infinite exists. Individual things as finite objects are 
not real, since they involve a limitation of the metaphysical reality. 
They have existence only inasmuch as they share in the infinite reality. 
But they do not exist as individual finite things, 7. e., as mod. ‘‘With 
Leibnitz, however, the opposite is true: the individual, particular 
objects, in which a limitation of the infinite is involved, do exist.’’4° 

In Spinoza’s system the individual objects as modi do not exist 
because the finite objects are limitations of the infinite metaphysical 
reality and cannot be thought of in themselves without the real. They 
cannot be thought of otherwise than as limitations of the infinite. But 
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the metaphysical reality, the infinite, can be thought of without its 
limitations. Therefore, only the infinite is real. Furthermore, the real is 
one and the same in all objects. The different characteristics of the 
objects, by which they are distinguished from each other, are grounded 
in the various modes of limitations, that is, negations of the infinite 
metaphysical reality. Since the metaphysical reality, 7. e., the sub- 
stance, is always the same, there is only one single substance. With 
Leibnitz, however, the limitations are real. Even though the individual 
finite things as contingent entities cannot be thought of without the 
metaphyscially real upon which they depend, we can think of them as 
individual restricted things. And individual restricted things do exist 
in themselves. The monads are such individuals. The objects of 
experience exist as individual things, they are aggregates of monads. 
The finite individual things are real, and not merely appearances. 

Thus, the common ground of the philosophy of Leibnitz and 
‘Spinoza resides in their epistemological suppositions. That is to say, 
the cognition of experience as well as of the metaphysical reality, in 
which objects of experience are grounded, can be attained only through 
concepts of thought and not through the senses. Furthermore, the 
reduction of the finite objects to the infinite metaphysical reality is 
the common ground of Spinoza and Leibnitz. The cognition of the 
infinite, 2. e., substance, or God, is the underlying reality for the cog- 
niton of finite objects. The finite is a limitation of the infinite, or its 
negation. The infinite which can be thought of without the finite, is 
thus prior, in a logical sense, to the finite. 

Maimon is, however, not oblivious to the distinction between 
Leibnitz and Spinoza concerning the reality of the finite objects. 
While for Spinoza the modi as finite objects are not real, since they 
are limitations, or negations of the infinite, for Leibnitz the individual 
finite objects are real. Hence the characterization of Spinozism as 
acosmism. This definition is not applicable to Leibnitz’ conception of 
the metaphysical reality of the individual finite objects. 


V 


The philosophy of enlightenment which dominated the Eighteenth 
Century had its roots in the metaphysics of Leibnitz and Wolff. The 
cultural climate of the German enlightenment was the common 
ground of the outstanding philosophical spirits of the time, including 
Kant and the earlier Fichte. According to the metaphysics of Leibnitz 
and Wolff, a distinction must be made between absolute necessity and 
hypothetical necessity. An idea or a proposition which cannot be 
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thought of otherwise without involving oneself in a contradiction 
constitutes absolute necessity. But ideas, whose opposites are not 
logically impossible, are hypothetically necessary. That is to say, they 
are necessary, if the ground for their being can be found in something 
else. The ground for the accidental existence of the individual things 
must be traced back to the reality of an absolutely necessary and 
eternal being, that is, God. On the basis of the generally valid prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason or the law of causality, we derive the existence 
of a necessary being, 7. e., God, from the accidental existence of the 
individual contingent things. Our world of accidental things is 
grounded in His will, which has called the world into existence. The 
universe is thus a system of purposefully operating powers, the highest 
degree of which is attained in man. Man is thus the final goal of 
creation. 

Such a philosophical climate was not propitious for the acceptance 
of Spinoza’s pantheistic monism. The attempts to revive this monism 
encountered violent opposition. An irreconcilable antagonism exists 
between the philosophy of the enlightenment and that of Spinoza. 
The latter does not recognize in God a will separated from his thought. 
In God, intelligence and will are identical. The identification of God 
and nature involves a denial of creation. Spinoza maintains, therefore, 
an exclusively mechanical connection between the things of the world, 
that is, the fleeting phenomena are necessarily dependent on the one 
constant cosmic ground of all being. The principle of purpose has no 
place in such a world-view. Purposefulness is nothing but appearance. 

Maimon refers to Mendelssohn’s criticism of Spinoza and tries to 
show that it is based on misunderstanding. Following Leibnitz, Men- 
delssohn recognizes that, on the general principle of sufficient reason, 
the individual things are in truth dependent upon God as the cosmic 
ground of all being. But this does not mean that the individual things 
do not subsist in themselves and have no existence of their own. Being 
dependent does not exclude self-subsistence. ‘‘The series of accidental 
things have, apart from God as their ground, their own substantiality. 
The finite things subsist in themselves and for themselves, though their 
origin is traceable to the infinite, and are thus dependent upon the 
infinite, without which they cannot be thought of. In their subsistence, 
the individual things are not one with the infinite. We live, weave, 
and exist as the effects of God, but we are not in Him. The Spinozist, 
however, maintains that there is only one and single substance.... 
Since there is no completely independent finite being, it cannot be 
a substance and is not self-subsisting.’’4 
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Mendelssohn maintains therefore that the finite things are self- 
subsistent, even though not independent. This idea that the concepts 
of ‘dependence’ and ‘‘self-subsistence’”’ are not mutually exclusive 
was regarded by Maimon as untenable. He argues that being de- 
pendent implies not being a substance and not having an existence of 
its own. He tries to show that, with regard to the reality of the indi- 
vidual finite things, there is no difference between Leibnitz and 
Spinoza. Since the individual finite things are, with Leibnitz, depend- 
ent for their existence on the infinite, according to the principle of 
sufficient reason, they are not self-sustaining. Contingent things do 
not have a substance of their own. 

Maimon’s conception of substance, as implying independence, can 
be related to his concept of subject and predicate in a synthetic 
proposition. This conception constitutes the basis of his Principle of 
Determinability. A concept which can be thought of by itself is the 
“subject; a concept which can be thought of not by itself, but only in 
connection with the subject as its modification, is the predicate. The 
subject of a proposition is an independent concept. This is in con- 
sonance with Maimon’s conception of substance as an independent 
reality. Independence is the characteristic of both, the logical concept 
of subject and the metaphysical reality of substance. 

There is thus a consistency of thought in Maimon’s logic and 
metaphysics. In his conception of substance as independent reality, 
in which he differs from Mendelssohn, Maimon follows Spinoza’s 
definition of substance as “‘being in itself and being thought of by 
itself.”’ 

Maimon’s ‘“‘Principle of Determinability,” according to which an 
independent concept, which can be thought of by itself, is the subject, 
and a dependent concept, which cannot be thought of by itself, is a 
predicate, can be related to Spinoza’s definition of substance as a 
concept thought of by itself.4? Spinoza’s definition of substance as an 
independent, and attribute as a dependent concept seems to convey 


42 See Richard Kroner, Von Kant bis Hegel, Tiibingen, 1921, p. 360. Kroner’s 
suggestion that Maimon’s conception of subject and predicate is grounded in Spi- 
noza’s definition of substance and attributes, is borne out by Maimon’s own defini- 
tion of the attributes as predicates of the subject (see Lebensgeschichte, I, p. 153). 
Since the substance, as the subject, can be thought of by itself, it corresponds to 
Maimon’s definition of the subject as the determinable which is an independent con- 
cept. The attributes as predicates cannot be thought of by themselves, for they are 
conceived as different from each other and as attributes of the substance. By defining 
the attributes as predicates, the characteristic feature of which is dependence, there 
is implied the definition of the predicate, 7. e. the determination, as a concept de- 
pendent on the subject, 7. e. the determinable. See above, p. 252 If 
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an analogy to Maimon’s definition of the determinable (subject) as 
an independent concept and the determination (predicate) as a de- 
pendent concept. 

However, while Maimon’s definition of an independent concept 
may have its roots in Spinoza’s definition of substance as being thought 
of by itself, the difference between them is fundamental. Spinoza’s 
and Maimon’s conceptions of dependence and independence of con- 
cepts have different grounds, and serve entirely different purposes. For 
Spinoza, only the one metaphysical substance complies with the 
conditions of independence. Consequently there is only one meta- 
physical reality: the substance, which exists by itself and can be 
thought of by itself. The connection between ‘‘being by itself’’ and 
“being thought of by itself’? determines the independence of the 
substance as an exclusively metaphysical reality. Hence, the sub- 
stance is for Spinoza the only independent concept and the only 
metaphysical reality. Maimon’s conception of the subject as an inde- 
pendent concept is ground in logical and epistemological considera- 
tions. The same concept may be independent, 7. e., a subject, in relation 
to certain concepts, and may be dependent, 7. e., a predicate, in rela- 
tion to other concepts. Thus a triangle, as the determinable, is a sub- 
ject in relation to its determination as a rectangular or equilateral 
triangle. The concept ‘“‘triangle’”’ is an independent concept and can be 
thought of by itself, but its determination as rectangular or equilateral 
is dependent, as it can be thought of not by itself but only in relation to 
the subject “‘triangle.” The same concept ‘“‘triangle’’ becomes a 
determination, 7. e., a dependent concept, when it is thought of in 
relation to space. Thus, in the definition of a triangle as space enclosed 
by three lines, space is the subject, 7. e., the determinable, for it is 
thinkable in itself, independent of the predicate ‘‘enclosed by three 
lines.” But the predicate is unthinkable without the subject. Being 
enclosed by three lines presupposes the concept of space. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept “‘triangle’’ is a dependent concept when it 
is thought of in relation to space, but it is an independent concept in 
relation to its determinations or specifications as a rectangular or 
equilateral triangle. Thus the concept “‘triangle’’ which is in one 
context an independent concept, 7. e., a subject, is in another context 
a dependent concept, 7. e., a predicate. For Spinoza such a shifting of 
a concept, dependent on its context, is unthinkable. There is only one 
independent concept, 7. e., the substance. 

Now to return to Maimon’s arguments against Mendelssohn. 
Though Maimon is critical of Mendelssohn’s attempt to reconcile 
dependence with self-subsistence, that is, to show that the two con- 
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cepts are not mutually exclusive, he comes back to Leibnitz’ view, 
maintaining the reality of the individual finite things. Though indi- 
vidual things are contingent, they are self-subsistent. Maimon fully 
realizes that a consistent philosophy of Leibnitz, based on the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, must lead to the same conclusions as the 
system of Spinoza. The recognition of the dependence of finite things 
on the absolute infinite reality, must lead to the denial of the sub- 
stantiality of finite individual things. The realization of the logical 
consistency of such a position did not make him oblivious of the actual 
position of Leibnitz as a metaphysical pluralist who maintained the 
metaphysical reality of finite individual things. 

Maimon was not the first to realize the impossibility of a distinc- 
tion between the concepts of absolute dependence and that of not being 
self-sustaining, which must lead to a Spinozism. Writers before him 
have pointed out that the unlimited and unrestricted validity of the 
principle of sufficient reason, according to Leibnitz’s and Wolff's 
system of thought, must lead to a Spinozistic fatalism. For, if nothing 
happens without a cause or a determining factor, every individual 
thing or occurrence must necessarily be just as it is. Not only that any 
individual thing or occurrence could not have been otherwise, but the 
whole series of the preceding things leading to this particular thing is 
of the same necessity. No member of the series could have been differ- 
ent. Nothing occurs by accident. And since, according to Leibnitz, 
the divine will is determined by His reason, His will is determined, 
and the freedom of God consists in nothing but ‘‘obedience to neces- 
sity.’’ God does not have the free choice of various possibilities, since 
His will is determined by His reason.*3 


VI 


Maimon’s conception of a world-soul, the exposition of which he 
presented in a special essay,‘ contains ideas which may lead to a sort 
of Spinozism. He recognized the possibility of such an implication, and 
tried to forestall it by pointing out the essential differences between the 
idea of a world-soul, as he conceived it, and the doctrine of Spinoza. 
In a letter to Kant, thanking him for the copy of the Kritik der 


43 Cf. Willy Kabitz, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Fichteschen Wissen- 
schaftslehre, Berlin, 1902, pp. 3 f., who quotes Crusius’ Ausfihrliche Abhandlung etc. 
Aus dem Lateinischen von Krause. Leipzig, 1744. Crusius had already shown that 
Leibnitz’ and Wolff’s system leads to Spinoza’s necessitarianism. 

44 “Uber die Weltseele,’”’ Berlinisches Journal fir Aufklérung, Bd. 8, 2tes Stiick, 


PP. 47-92. 
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Urteilskraft which Kant had sent him,*#s Maimon traces the origin of 
the idea of a world-soul which he proposed for the solution of some 
metaphysical and epistemological problems. This idea is not to be 
confounded with Spinozism. ‘‘For, according to Spinoza, God and the 
world are one and the same substance.’’ But, Maimon understands 
the world-soul as a substance which may have been created by God. 
God can be posited as intellegentia pura extramundana. The world- 
soul is to be understood not as a separate intelligence but as being in 
connection with the corporeal phenomenal world. It operates within the 
world of experience. The world-soul is therefore conditioned by and 
restricted to the objects of nature and is subject to natural laws. 
Furthermore, the world-soul is not meant as a “‘thing in itself.’”’ It is 
just as impossible to maintain that there is one metaphysical sub- 
stance (world-soul) constituting a ‘‘thing in itself,’’ as it is impossible 
to maintain the plurality of substances as noumena. But, as a phenom- 
enon, Maimon writes, ‘‘I am in favor of one substance, 2. e., world-soul, 
on the ground of weighty reasons.”’ 

For an understanding of the idea of a world-soul as a basis and 
ground for the phenomena and not as a “‘thing in itself,’’ we have to 
recall Maimon’s criticism of the assumption that a metaphysical 
entity exists in itself outside of its relation to a mind with its forms of 
thought. Hence the idea of a world-soul can be justified only on the 
ground of its function in explaining the phenomena of experience, and 
not as a metaphysical entity in itself. 

Such an idea proposed for the explanation of phenomena is worlds 
apart from the substance of Spinoza, which is a transcendent meta- 
physical reality. Maimon does not point out this decisive difference 
between Spinozism and his doctrine of a world-soul. He shows the 
difference between them on other grounds, namely, that according to 
Spinoza, nature and God are identical, while in his conception, the 
world-soul, just as the world of phenomena, can be considered a 
creation of God. 

Thus, apart from the essential difference in their conception of 
substance as a creation or as an entity identical with God, they differ 
in that Spinoza’s substance is a metaphysical reality, while Maimon’s 
idea of a world-soul is a functional idea. 

Now the reasons for the assumption of one substance, 7. é., a world- 
soul, as a functional idea explaining the phenomena of experience are 
as follows: The conflict between Locke and Leibnitz concerning the 
substantial nature of the human soul can be dissolved on the assump- 


4s See Briefe von und an Kant, Vol. Il, pp. 32 ff. 
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tion of such an idea. Leibnitz maintained the substantiality of the soul 
as a continually active entity. From the idea of the soul as a substance, 
the nature of which is the presentation of ideas, there follows neces- 
sarily the continuous activity of the soul. However, the interruption of 
the mind’s activity during sleep constitutes a stumbling block of the 
idea of the substantiality of the soul. The fact that our mental activity 
is brought to a standstill during sleep seems to refute the doctrine of 
the substantial nature of the soul as continuously active. Locke main- 
tained, therefore, that the soul is not a substance continuously active 
in producing ideas, as the fact of the interruption of this activity fully 
testifies. Leibnitz, however, had recourse to the assumption of obscure 
ideas, meaning that the soul is continuously active in presenting 
ideas, even when we are not aware of these ideas because of their 
indistinctness and obscurity. The existence of such obscure and in- 
distinct ideas can, according to Leibnitz, be proved ‘by the fact of the 
connection which our ideas, following the interruption, resume with 
the ideas preceding it. Here Leibnitz anticipated the doctrine of the 
subconscious. The objection may, however, be raised that the ob- 
scure ideas are nothing but traces left in the mind by the movements 
of the organs which accompany the ideas. And there is thus no suffi- 
cient proof for the continuous activity of the soul. 

On the assumption of a world-soul, the connection between the 
ideas before and after the interruption can be accounted for in a 
logically satisfactory manner. The movements of the organs are 
accompanied by corresponding ideas. The movement, however, must 
be of a definite intensity for the production of an idea. The required 
intensity is absent during the interruption. The world-soul cannot in 
such circumstances affect our mind in the production of ideas. Thus 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of the soul, as a substance which is bound up with 
continuous activity, is applied by Maimon to the world-soul. The latter 
is a substance continuously active. The human soul is affected by the 
universal world-soul, subject to certain natural conditions determining 
its receptivity. 

Furthermore, the idea of objective truth, which is assumed by all 
men, requires the idea of a universal soul as the ground of objective, 
generally valid truth. On the basis of such an idea, it is possible to 
explain the identity of the forms of thought of all thinking subjects and 
the harmony of the objects cognized in accordance with these forms. 
Objectivity of truth, and the compatibility of the forms of under- 
standing with the objects of thought, can be accounted for on the 
assumption of a universal world-soul in which truth is grounded. 

The phenomenon of purposefulness in nature, 7. e., teleology, also 
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suggests the idea of a universal world-soul. Maimon writes that a 
purpose cannot be realized except by some power or intelligence in 
which the purpose is real. The forms of thought are purposeful, as 
through the synthesis of thought the objects of nature as phenomena 
are produced. This proves conclusively the reality of a general ground 
for the connection obtaining between the various forms as particular 
purposes leading to an ultimate purpose, which consists in the harmony 
of cognized objects with the forms of thought. 

It seems to me that the consideration of teleology in nature, prov- 
ing the reality of the idea of a univessal world-soul, was proposed by 
Maimon for the solution of some of the problems dealt with in Kant’s 
Kritik der Urteilskraft. This Kritik deals with the problem of teleology 
in nature. The distinction between the forms of sensibility, time, and 
space, and the concepts of understanding constitutes an apparent 
dualism, the resolution of which could be effected by assuming an 
overriding teleological principle. Kant was faced with the problem of 
bringing about the unification of these two essentially different sources 
of the human mind. He expressed the hope that perhaps one day a 
source would be discovered in which these two functions, sensibility 
and understanding, have their common ground. In other words, Kant 
looked for a power or an intelligence endowed with the teleological 
function of uniting the two sources of the human mind. 

Now Maimon’s reference to teleology in nature (demonstrated by 
the harmony of the forms of thought and the objects of nature pro- 
duced by these forms) as a proof for the idea of a universal world-soul, 
clearly indicates the connection between his doctrine and the problem 
dealt with by Kant in the third Kritizk. Kant’s search for a unifying 
source, in which the two distinct functions of the human mind are 
grounded, is the quest for a principle explaining the unity and the 
harmony of two heterogeneous capacities, without which the cognition 
of objects of scientific experience is impossible. Maimon’s doctrine ofa 
universal world-soul is thus an attempt to offer such a univalent source 
from which this purposeful harmony could be derived. Teleology in 
nature can be explained by the idea of a universal mind which is 
purposeful. This is the function of the world-soul, in which the human 
soul partakes, and it differs radically from Spinoza’s concept of the 
substance and its attribute of thought. And since the idea of a uni- 
versal soul was proposed by Maimon prior to the appearance of the 
third Kritik of Kant, it indicates that Maimon, realizing the problem, 
anticipated the development of Kantian thought. 
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VII 


Being aware that his concept of an infinite mind could be interpreted 
as Spinozism, Maimon tries to show, in the explanatory notes to his 
Transzendentalphilosophie, the essential difference between Spinoza 
and himself. This must have been written by him after having read 
Kant’s letter to Herz in which the identity of Maimon’s concept with 
that of Spinoza is pointed out. Maimon writes: ‘Some reader may 
discover Spinozism in the concept of an infinite mind. In order to 
prevent.any misunderstanding on this score, I should like to clarify 
my position once and for all. I consider the presentation of a thing or 
its concept and the thing itself not to be so distinct from each other, 
as is generally assumed. | hold that the real thing itself, apart from its 
presentation or conception by the limited human mind, is its com- 
plementum possibilitatis, 7. e., that which makes up its possibility 
without our comprehending it.’’4° In other words, the real thing itself 
is its complete rationalization. By deducing completely the reality of 
the thing from its logical conditions or possibilities, we attain the real 
thing. This is, however, only an ideal goal; our actual concept of a 
thing is always incomplete, as there are always problems in relation 
to it which are not solved. Thus the reality of the thing as perceived 
by us is the result of the negation or restriction of the complementum 
posstbilitatis, 1. e. its complete rationalization. ‘But, with reference 
to an infinite mind, the thing and its presentation or its conception are 
one and the same.’’47 

Therefore the idea of an infinite mind could not be identified with 
Spinozism. According to Spinoza, God, as the substance, has an 
infinity of attributes, two of which are known to us: the attribute of 
extension and the attribute of thought. These two attributes consti- 
tute different realms of being, even though the order of one realm 
corresponds to the order of the other realm. A thing of experience as a 
modus of extension and the idea of the thing as a modus of the attri- 
bute of thought are two different modi of two distinct attributes. But 
for Maimon the complete conception of a thing and the thing itself 
are one and the same. 

With reference to an infinite mind, for which the thing is com- 
pletely dissolved into analytic propositions, the thing and its idea, or 
its conception, are absolutely one. The difference between the thing 
and our conception of it is due to the limitation of our mind or to the 
negation of the infinite mind. We have to rely on synthetic propositions 


46 Tr., p. 365. 
47 Ibid. 
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and on experience for our understanding of the thing. But, with 
reference to the infinite mind, for which the thing is fully dissolved 
into analytic thought, the thing and its idea are identical; there is 
no difference between the real thing and its idea. 

Furthermore, Spinoza’s investigation starts with the definition of 
the highest metaphysical concept, the substance, from which it pro- 
ceeds to the derivation of the attributes and its modi. Instead of 
starting with the highest and coming down to the lowest, Maimon 
proceeds in the opposite direction. He comes to the idea of an infinite 
mind by an analysis of the limited human mind which is conceived as 
the schema of the idea of an infinite mind. ‘“‘An idea is a method 
showing the transition from the presentation or the concept of a thing 
to the thing itself.’’48 In our conception of a thing we realize that the 
thing is not fully rationalized. We know that our concept of the thing 
is not adequate to the thing itself, as there are problems in relation to 
it which are not yet fully solved. Our ideal goal, however, is its full 
and complete rationalization. We imagine, therefore, the idea of a 
mind, in relation to which the thing is completely rationalized. 
“Though the idea does not determine an object of intuition (An- 
schauung), it determines a real object, the schema of which is an 
object of intuition. Thus our mind is the schema of the idea of an 
infinite mind,” since the realization of the limits of our mind is im- 
possible without the idea of an infinite mind. ‘‘Our mind as the schema 
intimates the idea of an infinite mind, and the idea implies its reality 
or its existence, without which neither the idea as such nor its schema 
would be possible.’’49 

The way from the idea of an infinite mind to its reality seems to be 
grounded in ontological thinking. The leap from an immanent idea to 
the existence of an object adequate to it cannot be justified on the 
basis of critical philosophy, which has shown the dogmatic nature of 
the ontological proof for the existence of God in particular and 
ontological thinking in general. Maimon’s attempt to show the 
transition from the idea of an infinite mind to its real existence by the 
method of schema can perhaps be explained in the following way: 
A distinction must be made between syllogistic and mediate thought, 
and intuitive, immediate thought. By the former method there can 
be no justification for concluding from an idea conceived by the mind 
to the reality and existence of an object corresponding to the idea. 
Through immediate, intuitive thought, however, we receive an intima- 
tion of the reality of an infinite mind from its schema, the limited 
human mind. Since, without the idea of an infinite mind, the process 
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of human understanding cannot be accounted for, this idea is constitu- 
tive of the limited human mind. An idea which belongs to the very 
constitution of our mind can serve as a schema or a representation of 
the idea in its reality. The method by which Maimon arrives at the 
reality of an infinite mind is entirely different from that of Spinoza. 
While the latter proceeds from the infinite to the finite, the former 
proceeds from the finite to the infinite. 

For Spinoza the order of things in space corresponds to the order 
of thought, as thought and extension are two attributes of one sub- 
stance. With Maimon too the existing things are dissolvable in thought 
by the infinite mind. But the identity of thought and being is, for the 
finite mind, an ideal goal; it is an infinite task for the finite, human 
mind to strive to approach that identity. What is real in relation to the 
infinite mind constitutes an endless goal for the finite human mind. 
Thus the identity of the order of thought and the order of being is for 
Spinoza a reality of possible experience; for Maimon it is but an 
endless goal. 

The essential difference between the limited human mind and the 
infinite mind consists in the fact that the former is discursive and the 
latter is intuitive. That is to say, the finite mind requires, as a condi- 
tion for the process of thought, a material given to it in the form of 
perceptions. The infinite mind, however, does not require any material 
given to it, but thinks intuitively and creatively. Now if the human 
mind would always be discursive and descriptive and would have no 
intimation of intuitive thought, it could not have an idea of intuitive 
thought and it would not be able to form a concept of infinite reason. 
But actually the human mind is not devoid of intuitive thought, even 
though in a restricted manner. It partakes rather of the process of 
thought by intuition. The objects of mathematics are produced and 
thought of by the method of intuition. A mathematical line, a triangle, 
are construed by the human mind not on the basis of some given 
material from without, but by pure intuition a prior. Furthermore, the 
finite objects of mathematics are unthinkable without the concept of 
the infinite, since the axiom of parallel lines is a necessary condition 
for the construction of a triangle. And the infinite can only be thought 
of intuitively, not descriptively. Maimon writes: ‘‘The objects of 
mathematics consists of form, 2. e., concepts of understanding, and 
matter, which is intuition a priori. Our understanding produces the 
objects of mathematics by a construction a priori, that is to say, by 
a connection of a form of understanding with an intuition a priori of 
pure space.’’s° 


so Strf., p. 34 f. 
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We have thus to imagine the infinite mind as thinking all objects 
not in a manner similar to our discursive processes of thought, but as 
creating the objects intuitively. Its thoughts are at the same time 
presentations of objects. ‘‘Should one protest that we could have no 
idea of such a mode of thought, I would reply that we have an idea 
of such a mode of thought since we actually employ it to a certain 
extent. All objects of mathematics are conceived by us and produced 
by a construction a priort. We are herein similar to God.’’ ‘‘God 
thinks all real objects not according to the principle of contradiction, 
but in the same manner as we think of mathematical objects; that is, 
He produces the objects through His thought.’’s* In mathematics we 
thus possess, though in a restricted manner, a mode of thought which 
is intuitive and creative, similar to the mode of thought of the intu- 
itive mind. And again: ‘God produces the objects of nature in the 
same manner as we produce the objects of mathematics by real 
thinking (reeles Denken), i. e., contructing the objects by pure 
thought.’’s? Since the human mind experiences intuitive, creative 
thought, it can serve as a schema, a pattern, for the idea of an infinite 
mind which is of the same kind but in the highest degree. ‘‘The closer 
a mind is to perfection, the more accomplished will be its presenta- 
tions ... The infinite mind possesses perfection. All the other minds 
can only strive to approach it.’’s 

It follows then that the human mind which strives to approach 
perfect reason actually possesses an idea of an infinite reason. Just as 
human reason, being the schema of the infinite reason, intimates the 
idea of such a reason, so does the idea imply the reality of such a mind. 
For, without the reality of such a mind, the endless striving to ap- 
proach it would be incomprehensible. To be sure, the transformation of 
an ideal goal into a reality is ontological, and is in line with modern 
phenomenology. But there can be no doubt as to Maimon’s conceiving 
the idea of an infinite mind as a metaphysical reality. 


Vill 


When Maimon conceives the idea of an infinite mind in a manner 
entirely different from Spinoza’s doctrine of thought as an attribute of 
substance, there is also implied the essential difference between Mai- 
mon’s and Kant’s conception of the role and function of the ideas of 
reason in general and those of the idea of an infinite mind in particular. 
Maimon writes: ‘I deviate from Kant in these two main doctrines. 


5st Strf., p. 20. 5? Strf., p. 36. 53 Strf., p. 35. 
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First, instead of three ideas proposed by Kant, I consider this one 
idea, namely, that of an infinite reason, to be sufficient. Second, Kant 
considered the ideas of reason not as objects of cognition by under- 
standing (reason and understanding being two different capacities), 
while I hold the idea of reason to be an object of understanding, 
though not an object of sensibility (Anschauung). To be sure, the 
infinite mind cannot be conceived directly as an object in itself, but, 
through the medium of our mind, the schema, which can be conceived 
by intuition, we cognize the idea of an infinite mind as a definite 
object of thought.’’s4 

In his’ theoretical philosophy Kant has established three distinct 
and separate realms: forms of sensibility, time and space; concepts of 
understanding, the categories of thought; and ideas of reason. The 
three ideas of reason are, first, an absolute subject as the unity pre- 
supposed in all thought, 7. e., the self; second, an absolute unity and 
complete synthesis of all the conditions of phenomena, 7. e., totality of 
being; and third, an absolute unity of the conditions of all objects of 
all thought, z. e., God. The first of these ideas leads to the science of 
rational psychology; the second leads to the science of rational 
cosmology, and the third ieads to the science of rational theology. 

Maimon has striven for greater unity. He has shown that the forms 
of sensibility are also grounded in thought. Time and space are not 
pure forms of intuition, but are closely connected with the perception 
of objects. Time and space are forms of diversity and differentiation 
of objects. Just as the forms of intuition and the concepts of under- 
standing are not essentially different, and do not form two distinct 
realms of: consciousness, so the ideas of reason do not constitute a 
separate realm, distinct from that of understanding, but must be 
grounded in our understanding. Thus the idea of an infinite mind, 
which replaces the three ideas of Kant, is grounded in our under- 
standing. It can be deduced as an object of understanding by way 
of analysis of our mind’s activity. 

The unity of the realms of sensibility, understanding, and reason is 
bound up with Maimon’s conception of the synthetic propositions. The 
imperfection and the incompleteness of human cognition constitute 
the origin of these propositions.55 Ideal knowledge is cognition in 
terms of analytic thought. The synthetic propositions must, in prin- 
ciple, be reducible to analytic propositions, for truth must necessarily 
be expressed by and represented in the form of analytic propositions. 


54 Ty., p. 366. 
55 Ty., p. 9. 
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If we are unable to do so, it is due to our limitations. For an infinite 
mind, however, there can be only analytic thought. Inasmuch as we 
assume our synthetic propositions to be true on the basis of induction 
and experience, there is implied the assumption that in relation to an 
infinite mind they are each and all convertible into analytic proposi- 
tions. Inasmuch as we assume the possible convertibility of the 
synthetic propositions, we entertain the idea of an infinite mind and 
intuit its reality. ‘I consider,” writes Maimon, ‘‘Kant’s Critique of 
pure Reason as a classic, and just as irrefutable as the work of Euclid 
in its kind... I consider, however, Kant’s system to be insufficient. 
Our thinking being conceives of itself as a citizen of an intelligible 
world. Even though the intelligible world, like our thinking self, is 
not an object of direct cognition, the cognized objects of experience 
point to the reality of such an intelligible realm. The existence of ideas 
in our mind (ideas which could not have been derived from the world 
of sensuous objects) necessarily indicate a function, that is, a reality 
to which the ideas correspond. And, since this could not be found in 
the domain of the empirical, we must search for it in an intelligible 
realm, where the mind, by its own forms, determines and creates 
objects to which these ideas are related.’’s* Through the ideas of 
understanding and reason, such as the idea of the infinite and the idea 
of perfection, man senses, as it were, his share in an intelligible world; 
that is to say, he perceives his mind as participating in an infinite 
mind. ‘‘Man recognizes, on the one hand, his limitations, that is, he 
realizes that his capacity of understanding is confined to the world of 
experience. On the other hand, man senses an irresistible urge to 
expand continuously the boundaries of the area of his possible com- 
prehension, and to reach out towards the intelligible, thus searching 
for a transition from the empirical to the intelligible.’’s7 

Herein lies the essential difference between Kant and Maimon. 
Kant recognizes the categorical imperative as intimating man’s share 
of the intelligible world of ideas. “‘Intelligible” is a Kantian concept 
implying a certainty transcending that of the empirical and experi- 
ential. It has its ground in the aspect of man as a noumenon, a thing 
in itself. The intelligible in man refers, according to Kant, to the 
unconditional, super-temporal and absolute value of the good. Thus not 
the theoretical aspect of man, but the absolute character of the ethical 
law makes man a citizen of the metaphysical, intelligible world, 
transcending the sensuous realm. But Maimon considered certain 
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aspects of the theoretical sphere of man as revealing his share in the 
intelligible. There are certain ideas and concepts in human thought 
which are inexplicable unless they are recognized as being grounded in 
that aspect of the human mind which points to its share in an infinite 
mind. The human understanding displays definite and clearly recog- 
nizable signs of its being a part of the intelligible. 

The monistic tendency in Maimon’s thought, as it is manifest in 
his idea of an infinite mind, replacing the three ideas of reason pro- 
posed by Kant, and thus overcoming the strict Kantian division of the 
three realms of consciousness — sensibility, understanding, and reason 
— is in line with Spinoza’s monism. But the ground of his monism, 
the method he employs for its attainment, and the ideal unity he 
aims at, are fundamentally different from those of Spinoza. The 
difference between them is grounded in the fundamental distinction 
between dogmatic and critical philosophy. 
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